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THE RUSSIAN ANSWER TO LORD SALISBURY. 


HE transmission by telegraph of the Memorandum 
T annexed to Prince Gorrcnaxorr’s Circular Despatch 
was probably intended to provide the Opposition with 
arguments in the late debate. The document was not 
known at Vienna on the following day, and the principal 
despatch seems not to be equally conciliatory in tone. 
On former occasions the Russian Government has made 
formal communications through special messengers, and 
perhaps the same course may now have been adopted. 
The Ministers were not farnished with copies of the Memo- 
randum when the newspaper which contained it was in the 
hands of the Opposition. As the debate was then approach- 
ing its close, only one speaker referred to the Russian 
answer to Lord Satispury’s Circular. If it had arrived on 
the previous day, Mr. GLADSTONE and his supporters would 
have quoted Prince GorrcHakorr's language in proof of 
thé moderation of Russia; yet they might have been 
embarrassed by the contrast between their own angry 
denunciations of Lord Satispury’s despatch and the tem- 
perate examination of the same arguments by Prince 
GorrcuakorF. It would indeed have been a diplomatic 
innovation to accuse a Foreign Secretary of conduct from 
which the meanest of attorneys would shrink; but the 
Russian CaANCELLOR might have expressed Mr. Giap- 
sroNE’s meaning in a more indirect and decorous form. 
The Memorandum is argumentative and almost apologetic, 
though it contains no definite concession. Prince Gorr- 
cuskoFrr admits that the boundaries of Bulgaria may be 
liable to rectification by the Congress, and he is willing to 
negotiate as to the time of military occupation of the new 
State. The grant to Bulgaria of a port on the Agean 
is humorously represented as an advantage to England, 
while the acquisition of Batoum is more seriously defended. 
In substance all the stipulations of the treaty of San 
Stefeao are maintained; nor could it be expected 
thst in the present stage of the discussion Russia would 
withdraw any claim which may perhaps still be asserted 
by force. On the main question of the submission of 
the whole treaty to a Congress the Memorandum is entirely 
silent; but the Circular supplies the deficiency. Prince 
GorrcuakorrF still declines to submit the Treaty as a whole 
to the Congress, and consequently the negotiation is for 
the present at an end; but his language is moderate and 
courteous, and the whole document encourages a hope that 
peace may be preserved. 


For the last week the customary vituperation of England 
by the Russian newspapers has been silenced or restrained, 
and the animosity which is supposed to prevail st St. 
Petersburg finds its strongest expression in the letters of 
the sympathizing Correspondent of the Times. It seems 
possible that Lord Sattssury’s plain language may have 
had a more pacific tendency than the reserved commu- 
nications of his predecessor. It is not yet certain 
whether the recent policy of Austria has been affected 
by the resolute attitude of the English Government ; 
bat General Icnatierr’s return to St. Petersburg 
immediately followed the publication of Lord Satispury’s 
Circular. The English declaration has produced unani- 
mous disapproval of the treaty by all parties in France; 
and warnings as to the consequences of obstinacy 
have been addressed to the Russian Government through 
official journals at Berlin. No Continental politician can 


have anticipated that Lord Dersy would in affronting 
language denounce an Austrian alliance as undesirable, or 
that he would dilate on the indifference of France and on 
the benevolent neutrality extended by Germany to Russia. 
Daring a late debate in the Hungarian Parliament the 
Prine Minister spoke more strongly than on any former 
occasion in accordance with the national feeling. For the 
first time he pointed to a Ronmanian alliance as a possi- 
ble barrier against the Panslavism which was equally 
dangerous to both countries. It may still be hoped 
that no occasion will arise for warlike concert with 
any foreign Power. Opposition to Russia is now the best 
security for peace ; for it is impossible to suppose that the 
Russian Government will deliberately provoke a coalition. 
Lord Detsy might have remembered that the main object 
of recent Russian diplomacy has been to detach Austria 
from English policy. His sneer at the supposed financial 
difficulties which may impede the operation of the Austrian 
vote of credit was not only unbecoming, but rash. 


Although Prince Gortcnakorr’s Memorandum contains no 
mention either of the impediments to the meeting of the 
Congress or of the chances of reopening negotiation, it is 
now ascertained that the difference between the English 
and Russian Governments turned on a vital question, 
although it might have appeared to be a verbal dispute. The 
CuHancettor of the Excuequer justly remarked in the late 
debate that in public or private negotiations it was 
dangerous to conceal an irreconcilable difierence by the use 
of ambiguous phrases. Conflicting interpretations of the 
language of treaties have furnished pretexts for half the 
wars by which Russia has gradually accomplished the sab- 
jection of Turkey. An insidious clause in the Treaty of 
Kainardji, which ostensibly related to a single church at 
Constantinople, is still often quoted by Russian partisans 
as an acknowledgment of a Russian protectorate over the 
Christian populations of Turkey. The invasion of Turkey 
in 1853 was professedly founded on a violation of the 
stipulations of Kainardji through the action at Jerusalem, 
not of Turkey, but of France, ‘lhe Vienna Note, in which 
the same pretensions were cunningly recognized, was ac- 
cepted by all the Continental Governments and favoured 
by a section of the English Cabinet, probably including Mr. 
Giapstoxe. The fraud was counteracted by the sagacity 
and vigour of Lord Srrarrorp pe Repcuirre, whose 
interpretation was soon afterwards adopted by the 
Emperor Nicnotas himself. There might have been 
danger in entering the Congress after notice that Russia 
reserved the liberty of declining discussion on any article 
of the treaty. It would have followed as an obvious con- 
sequence that the treaty could not have been discussed 
as a whole; and it now appears that the Russian 
plenipotentiary would have protested at the beginning 
of the proceedings against the right of the other 
Powers to examine the whole scope of the arrange- 
ment. The great merit, as it was the main purpose, of 
Lord Satiszunry’s Circular consisted in the demonstration 
that every part of the treaty was material, both as an 
illustration of the spirit and tendency of the project and in 
its bearing on all the other provisions. Prince Gorrcua- 
korF adroitly attempts to bring back the discussion to 
criticisms on the several articles of the treaty. The Eng- 
lish Government will probably decline a controversy on 
details which might advantageously be considered at a 
Congress. Still less will it encroach on the rights of a 
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of its own. 
anxious for war have affirmed that the Circular contains 
positive proposals, inasmuch as the converse of the articles 
to which Lord Satispury objects may be supposed to be 
regarded as expedient ; butin the same way every negative 
proposition may be twisted into an affirmative. The Circular 
dealt with the treaty as a whole, and was not inconsistent 
with the acceptance of some of the Russian proposals. 

On one main point the Opposition is in the right, and 
the Government, if its judgment may be collected rather 
from Sir Starrorp Norrucore’s statements than from 
Lord Dersy’s mysterious hints, is of the same opinion. 
There is at present no known cause of war; nor 
is it easy to define the material objects of a possible 
campaign. Those who most earnestly support measures of 
precaution would not be the last to deprecate and blame 
an unnecessary rupture. It is not the smallest part of 
their quarrel with the followers of Mr. Giapstoxe that 
they habitually encourage Russian presumption, both by 
their eager sympathy and more effectually by the display 
of internal divisions. Mr. Grapsrone exhorts a meeting 
of working-men not to care for large majorities in the 
Lords and in the Commons; and Russian Ministers may 

rhaps erroneously believe that he is justified in assuming 
the nation to be on his side. Blatant patriotism in Rassia, 
as its sentiments are echoed by an English Correspondent, 
urgently presses the Government to an immediate declara- 
tion of war against England, and proposes with characteristic 
dishonesty the repudiation of the Declaration of Paris. The 
Imperial Government, though it might not yield to mere 
popular clamour stimulated by its own agents, may never- 
theless be tempted to precipitate a rupture in consequence 
of the heavy cost of an armed truce. If England has 
scarcely a cause of war against Russia, it is more obviously 
true that Russia has not the faintest pretext of quarrel 
with England. Envy, hatred, and malice are not recog- 
nized by international jurists as legitimate causes of war. 
No Russian right has been in the smallest degree infringed 


by any act of the English Government; and it would be | 


scarcely justifiable to declare war for the purpose of com- 
pellinga reluctant nation to like the provisions of the Treaty 
of San Stefano. 


THE DEBATE ON TIIE QUEEN'S MESSAGE. 


HE debate on the Qurrn’s Message in both Houses of 
Parliament was deprived of a part of its interest 

by the determination of the leaders of the Opposition not 
to oppose the Address; yet several of the speeches were 
remarkable for ability, and some of them for indiscretion. 
The Price Consort was reproached for saying at the 
beginning of the Crimean war that constitutional govern- 
ment was on its trial. After the experience of the present 
week, it can scarcely be denied that Parliamentary debate 
is not always calculated to assist diplomacy. The ex- 
pression of Mr. Jenxkins’s enthusiastic belief in the dis. 
interested moderation of Russia might be regarded with 
equanimity. Sir G. Campseipy may be allowed to appland 
Prince Gortcuakorr’s moderate language, but when he 
assures a possible enemy that no reinforcements of the Eng- 
lish army are to be expected from India, he is open to graver 
censure. Mr. Giapsrone has almost deprived himself of the 
power of encouraging Russian pretensions by his consistent 
opposition to the policy of the English Government. The 
Russians, who two years ago were encouraged to attack 
Turkey by the apparent success of the Bulgarian agitation, 
have lately learned that their triumphs have not attracted 
popular sympathy in England. Sir Witreip Lawson indeed 
asserts that the supporters of the Government consist of 


and Lord Dersy asserts that the foolishness and virulence 
of the two agitations of 1876 and 1878 leave little to choose 


and virulent agitators cau scarcely have induced the House — 


of Commons to support the Government by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. The gravest indiscretion in the debate was 
perpetrated by Lord Dexsy himself in the statement that 
his resignation was caused by his dissent from proposals ot 
the Government which are not yet made public. The fact 
that a policy which has not been disclosed is nevertheless 
projected must be a Cabinet secret of the most delicate 
nature. 


European tribunal by propounding an alternative project ‘himself of responsibility by resigning can in no wa 
Some of the few politicians who are: justify his vague and alarming | declaration. 4 


It was 
also an error to announce, even in correction of Lord 
Bracoysrigp’s statement, that Lord Dersy had unwillingly 
assented to the early meeting of Parliament and to the 
Vote of Credit. As Lord Saxtspury justly said, every 
member of a Cabinet is a party to measures which have 
not induced him to resign. Sir C. Ditke naturally com. 
mented on Lord Dersy’s avowed indifference to the meeting 
of a Conzress. It was unlucky that the Minister who 
for spatial reasons to take part in the Congress 
should have disbelievec al er 
or on general grounds in the expedi- 
it is surprising that Tord Derpy should have failed to 
see that nearly every sentence in his speech tends to 
encourage Russia in resistance to the just claims of England 
It was not the part of a statesman to warn enemies fo dl 
as friends of the difficulty or im possibility of sscmrine 
Continental alliance. The reference ‘o the share recta Si 
France in the Crimean war was not 
with good taste or with sound judgment, There fs no 
reason for blurting out the conjecture that Naponroy ITI 
was actuated by purely selfish motives in adhering 
to the alliance of England. The statement that 
he thought it sound policy to sacrifice the lives of 
a hundred thonsand Frenchmen in order to Mexmagh 
personal advantage of an English alliance ill becomes the 
late representative of the Crown which profited by the 
Emperor's aid. An official or ex-official statesman aA not 
permitted publicly to indulge in speculations which might 
occupy an historical essayist. It was also unnecessary to 
dwell on the benevolent neutrality o German ‘es - 
recent war; nor was it either prudent or iieade a 
remark that Austria might possibly be broken into frac 
ments by an unsuccessful campaign. The weak po} a 
of England will be readily discovered by Sell a 
possible antagonists without the aid of pacitic ne 
Ministers. Negotiations with Russia might perh = 
conducted on equal terms if there were My Pullin t 
St. Petersburg in which Prince GortcHakorr and Gena a 
IcvavierF habitually expatiated on theerrors of their Gove wa 
ment and on the defects of theirarmy. It is not desiraba 
that English statesmen should affect concealment pire 
mystery; but neither is it desirable that they should 
publicly say everything which they may think Lord 
CARNARVON was more considerate than Lora Dersy n 
could he be accused of any infringement of offica] sniie om 
He may probably have felt that his retirement was in itself 
a sulficient disclaimer of agreement with his former ¢ 1 
leagues. The Duke of Arcytt delivered a moderate peter 
though he could not restrain his antipathy to the Turk 2 
Lord GRANVILLE ingeniously combined criticism on ove 
part of the conduct of the Government with ‘tian 
in their proposal. There is no harm in showing that the 
Government has made mistakes. Freedom of speech onl 
becomes dangerous when it is used to furnish the ainaaiie 
party with arguments, or to betray the real or supposed 
defects of England in military power. . 
Mr. accused Lord Sattspury not only of ia. 
accuracy in the statements of his Circular Despatch, but ot 
misrepresentation which, in his own phrase, would not 
have been practised by the meanest attorney. The parti- 
cular form of invective was probably suggested by the 
recollection of an exactly similar criticism on a speech of 
Mr. GtapsTone’s made many years ago by a young and 
rising member of the House of Commons. The offender 
on that occasion, being called to order, professed his readi- 
ness to consult the feelings of the House by offering an 
apology, not to Mr Gtapstong, but to the imaginary 


_attorney The retaliation on Monday last was allowed to 


| pass without notice. The Circul j 
medical students, Whitechapel roughs, and Lord Mayors ; | 


tion that it was too conclusive; but, in endeavouring to 
confute its arguments, Mr. GLapsTone forgot or deliberately 


' neglected the consideration that th i i 
between them; but the medical students and the foolish 


declaration of English policy. If it were in Mr. Grap- 
STONE’S power to overthrow the Governmentand to reverse 
the relations which at present exist between England and 
Russia, he might be justified in attempting to prove that the 
English contention is erroneous and unjust. While, however 
Lord Satispury remains Foreign Minister, it would seem 
to be the duty of a patriot not systematically to thwart his 


_ efforts. The Circular has been communicated to every 


| Kuro Government; its | 
It can only have been known to Lord Dersy in | ay ernment; its language can no longer be 


moditied or retracted; and since the delivery of Mr. 


his official capacity; and his undoubted right to acquit Gu avsione’s speech it has been answered by Prince 
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Gorrcuaxorr. A proof that itis dishonest, unjust, and incon- 
clusive only tends to weaken English diplomacy. If Lord 
SALISBURY been in some passages too plainspoken, his 
words can no longer be reduced to an unintelligible shape. It 
is now superfluous to inquire whether he ought to have pre- 
tended to believe, with some members of Parliament, that 
the election of the future Prince of Bulgaria will be exempt 
from Russian influence. It may be said in apology for Lord 
SatisBuRY’s candid method that an affectation of credulity 
would have deprived him of the opportunity of protest. 

The most plausible criticism on the Circalar and on the 

icy of the Government was founded on Lord Derby's 
acceptance, without protest, of the communications of 
Count Scnovvaorr and of the Emrzror himself. The 
notice of the conditions of peace which was received by 
the Government in June 7877 may be said to have fore- 
shadowed the treaty of San Stefano. If Lord Dersy 
judged rightly in msintaining silence, it may be assumed 
that the Government was entitled to reserve the expression 
of its opinion till a necessity for action arose. The alter. 
native supposition that Lord Derey made a mistake im- 
plies that the error of omission ought to be corrected on 
the earliest occasion. Pro-Russian enthusiasts of the 
school of Mr. Jenkins are delighted with the treaty as 
it stands ; but the majority of both parties hold an entirely 
opposite opinion. It is idle to contend that a readjust- 
ment of territory and international law should be passively 
accepted merely because the Government had omitted 
at some former time to object to the scheme by anticipa- 
tion. There is little harm or good in retrospective criticisms. 
The Opposition has a right, if it thinks it worth while, to 
recur to the Anprassy Note or the Berlin Memorandum, or 
to lament that the Government refused to make war on 
Turkey in corcert with Russia at atime when, as Lord 
Sauispury truly says, not a tenth part of either House 
would have supported the measure. Attacks on the actual 
policy of the Ministers ought only to be made with great 
circurispection. Mr. GiaDsTonE professes a wish that he 
couki substitute Sir Starrorp Norrscore’s speech for Lord 
Suttspury’s Circular. The debates in Parliament are in 
truth a part of contemporary diplomacy. It is impossible 
to fight a three-cornered battle, or to defend Russian policy 
against Lord SatssBury without compromising English 
interests. It may be hoped that nothing more will be said 
on the subject in Parliament before the recess. Three or 
four weeks hence discussion may probably be superseded 
by some definite result. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


N the midst of a distracted Europe Paris has gone on 
steadily with its preparations for the Exhibition which 

is to eclipse all other Exhibitions that have ever been 
known. The conception of the buildings, with the Seine 
running in their centre, is as magnificent as the execution 
has been ingenious and workmanlike. How far the articles 
exhibited will satisfy the aspirations of those who have con- 
trived this grand receptacle for them can only be known 
when the Exhibition is really opened, and when that period 
has elapsed after the opening during which every Exhibition 
is always in an incomplete state. But it is certain that 
France will have done its very best; the United States 
will send all they have to send, and no country has more 
to send in the way of elementary inventions; and England 
will rush eagerly to attract customers in the biggest of 
shops. The Prince or Wass has devoted himself with 
the utmost zeal, energy, delight, and practical sense to pre- 
siding over his part Of the work, and has made himself so 
pular at Paris that the Parisians will for a few months 
feel as if they had got all the pleasures of having a King 
without the expense and political anxiety generally attached 
to the privilege. The depression of trade will in some degree 
limit the enthusiasm of exhibitors from such countries as 
Austria and Italy, but not to any great extent, as those who 
have things to exhibit worth exhibiting will always find 
the means of bringing their wares to what is at once a 
market and an advertising office. Germany will not be 
represented, and perhaps Prince Bismarck was wise in 
thinking that it would not tend to promote the harmony 
of the meeting if the productions of Alsace were dis- 
played to French eyes in the French capital as German 
gee. But there is to be a collection of pictures 
m all parts of the world, which will be much 
the most interesting feature in the Exhibition, and 


to this the German Emperor and _ his subordinate 
allies are quite willing to contribute. Visitors, also, who 
ask that an Exhibition shall be something more than an 
Exhibition, are sure not to be disappointed at Paris, where 
inventiveness abounds and every tradesman announces that 
he has a speciality. There is:to be a wonderful Japanese 
village in a separate enclosure within the precincts of the 
Exhibition, where Western visitors may see exactly what 
the Japanese do every day from dawn to sunset. Much 
more ambitious ideas have also passed through the French 
mind as to what could be done to signalize the assemblin 
of nations in the metropolis of civilization. The project of 
having a gathering of the literary men of all nations still 
seems to survive ; and the clarion voice of Vicror Huco 
summons to his side as disciples of his glorious calling all 
the literary men of the globe. England alone could 
furnish him with from fifteen to sixteen hundred at 
a day’s notice. The scheme for providing every nation 
with a theatre in which it could have its master- 
pieces given in its own language seems to have died away, 
as probably the authors of the scheme found, on con- 
sulting Londoners, that the very last thing they wished to 
find in Paris would be one of their own comedies being 
played next door to the theatre where the original 
was to be seen. What most interests us at present is to 
know how far it will be possible to see the Exhibition, how- 
ever amusing and instructive it may be. Every facility 
we may be sure will be offered by the railways, but the 
difficulty is not to get to Paris, but to stay there. The 
Vienna Exhibition was a failure, although enormous pains 
and much skill had been bestowed on the preparations for 
it, partly no doubt on account of the financial crisis and 
the cholera, but principally on account of the extortionate 
charges of the hotel-keepers. That Paris, which has in- 
curred so large an outlay to attract visitors, should recoup 
itself out of them when they come is quite fair and reason- 
able; but, unless the hotel-keepers, the restaurateurs, and 
all the ministers of comfort and convenience keep their 
charges within decent bounds, they will kill the goose on 
whose golden eggs they are now confidently counting. 


In some ways the Exhibition is sure to be a success. 
War indeed may come and spoil it; for, although it 
would still go on, Englishmen at any rate would not visit 
Paris with a light heart while their countrymen were dying 
on a field of battle; and, if war taxation would not deprive 
the richer classes of an honr’s gratification, it would press 
too severely on the mass for a trip to Paris to be a matter 
of indifference to them. But, war apart, the Exhibition 
must bring with it many causes of gratification to the 
French people. In the first place, the Exhibition was 
originally designed as a kind of testimonial of the Republic 
to itself. It was meant to show that France under a Re- 
public could do more for the world than she had ever done 
underan Emperor ora King. It wastoproclaimin animposing, 
silent manner the stability and good order of the Republic. 
In a new shape it was to assert the truth of the old saying 
that when France is content Europe is at rest. While the 
Exhibition was being got ready, the Republic was shaken 
to its foundations, and was within an ace of disappearing 
altogether. But, as things have turned out, the opening 
of the Exhibition synchronizes with the triumph of the 
threatened Republic. Election after election goes in 
favour of the Republican party ; M. Gamperra is more op- 
portune than ever; the Senate lies down like a lamb by 
the side of the dangerous Chamber ; and even Marshal Mac- 
Manon is only “ one Republican the more.” Then, again, 
the Exhibition, which is in itself the embodiment and 
emblem of wealth, happens to be opened at the precise 
moment when the most striking homage ig being paid te 
French views of the sources of wealth. The first Ex- 
hibition was held at London, and was avowedly in- 
tended to be a sort of consecration of Free-trade. 
The new Exhibition is to be held at Paris, and is a 
consecration of Protection. Conquered France has at 
last conquered its proud captor. Prince Bursmarck 
has just issued a manifesto through one of his organs in 
which he explains his new financial policy. It seems that 
he has been meditating over the financial system of France, 
and is lost in admiration at what he finds to be its basis 
and its method. It is through Protection that France 

ys the interest on the milliards which he carried off. 

e thought that he had crashed France pecuniarily, and 
he discovers that apparently she is not crushed at all Her 
national and local taxation now amounts to about a hun- 
dred and fifty millions a year, and the Chamber is gaily 
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embarking on new and vast schemes for railways, canals, 
and improved military organization. How this is done 
is the question which Prince Bisanck has seriously asked 
himself, and the only answer he can discover is that it is 
done through a system of wise and bold Protection. He 
therefore invites his countrymen not to be above imitating 
France. Free-trade is only a theory, and theories, as 
Gorrue has taught his countrymen, are apt to get grey 
and old. The green and golden tree of life is Protection, 
and of that tree sensible, prudent France has eaten freely, 
and has prospered, while Germany has looked on cold, 
miserable, and poor, feeding itself on the wind, and pluming 
itself on its philosophy. Scientifically, no doubt, France 
and Prince Bismarck are quite wrong ; but, if there was one 
thing which the disciples of Mr. Conpen could never have 
expected in 1851 to live to see, it was the spectacle of a 
much grander Exhibition than theirs, opened at a moment 
when the ablest of German statesmen was exhorting his 
countrymen to follow in the wise paths of Protection, by 
adhering to which France was enabled to produce amid 
order and prosperity this new wonder of the world. 

The Exhibition will largely promote, if no hindrance of 
war supervenes, the great and increasing intercourse 
between London and Paris. Unfortunately it is not only 
good people who enjoy the interchange of residence between 
the two capitals. ‘The wicked of London go to Paris, and 
the wicked of Paris come to London. It becomes every 
day more necessary for the Government of each country 
to watch over the criminals of the other, and it may there- 
fore be considered as specially opportune that three weeks 
before the opening of the Exhibition the French Govern- 
ment should have ratified and published the new treaty 
of extradition which was made last August by Lord 
Lyoxs and Duke Decazes. The greater part of the 
treaty is taken up with the formalities which are to be 
observed in carrying out extradition; and a very carefully 
worded clause protects fugitives, not only against being 
reclaimed for political offences, but against being reclaimed 
for an ordinary offence, when the real object is to get them 
into the power of a Government that wishes to punish 
them as political enemies. So far, there is nothing special 
to notice in the treaty; but when we come to examine the 
list of offences for which fugitives may be reclaimed, the 
comprehensiveness of this list is certainly startling. Par- 
liament in 1870 passed an Extradition Act by which it was 
provided that, certain formalities being observed, fugitive 
criminals might begiven up toanyState withwhichanarrange- 
ment had been made for their surrender as soun as the QUEEN, 
by an Order in Council, had directed that the Act should 
apply with regard to this State. By the Act a fugitive 
criminal is defined as a person who commits an extradi- 
tion crime, and in a schedule a list is given of what are to 
be held extradition crimes. But the views of the Govern- 
ment as to what ought to be extradition crimes have be- 
come very much larger since 1870. The list in the new 
treaty with France is nearly twice as long as the 
list in the English Act, and the following are some 
of the new crimes inserted—bigamy, perjury, procuring 
abortion, attacks on chastity, illegal detention of chil- 
dren, attempts to upset railway trains, and the issue of 
untrue prospectuses. There does not appear to be any 
good reason why England or France should be an asylum 
to persons who are said to be guilty of these offences 
more than to those who are charged with offences com- 
prised in the list of 1870. It would appear that a 
special Act would be necessary in England to give effect 
to the provisions of the French treaty, so far as these new 
crimes are to be added to the list; but Parliament can 
have no wish to screen offenders, and it may be observed 
that most of these new crimes are precisely the offences 
to avoid the consequences of which their perpetrators run 
off to London or Paris. But, as to two of the crimes 
newly inserted, some little reflection on the part of Par- 
liament may not be uncalled for. One of these is involan- 
tary homicide when death is caused by imprudence, care- 
lessness, or failure to observe rules. The other is violence 
against magistrates and public officers in the execution of 
their functions. It may be right that a Frenchman who 
is stated by the French authorities to have accidentally 
killed a man, or to have resisted a gendarme, should be 
given up; but, considering the very slight nature of the 
alleged offence, it is difficult to see why, if these people are 
to be given up, all alleged criminals should not be given 
up. lt would be simpler to enact that every person 
charged with a crime in France should be surrendered, 
provided the act with which he is charged would be a 


crime in English law. The more that justice is brought 
home to criminals in all parts of the world the better ; but 
those who prepare lists of extradition crimes must think 
that there ought to be limits to the operation of inter. 
national justice, and the new list invites an inquiry as 
to the principle on which the limitation is based. 


A LONDON MUNICIPALITY. 


ie establishment of a London Municipality will be at. 
. tempted, and perhaps accomplished, when a period of 
legislative change next sets in. All the plausible reasons 
are on one side, while the expediency of letting well alone is 
not well suited to rhetorical treatment. Sir Ucurrep Kay- 
SHvurrLewortH lately made good speech against the pre- 
sent system of urban administration; and he was probably 
gratified by the support which he received from two 
members of the last Government, from Lord Excuo whom 
he has succeeded as the representative of Mr. Berat’s 
opinions, and, above all, from City aldermen. When the 
question is practically raised, Sir S. Warertow will be 
as little disposed as his brethren to commit municipal 
suicide. The proposal of extending to the whole capital the 
privileges of the City is like a scheme for admitting the 
entire commonalty of the realm to the rank and fanctiona 
of the peerage. Privilege disappears when it becomes uni- 
versal. In the two or three latest Bills which have been 
drawn for the creation of a London Municipality, the idle 
fiction of enlarging the bounds of the City has been judi- 
ciously dropped. The analogy of two or three new 
wards which were formerly added tw the civic terri- 
tory would be entirely inapplicable to an incorporated 
population of nearly four millions. It may be doubted 
whether the present tactics of the Corporation are 
prudently devised. It is said that some members of the 
body have lately professed a disposition to listen toschemes 
of reform; and three out of four City members were 
absent from the debate and division on Sir U. Kay. 
SHUTTLEWORTH’s motion. Conscious security tends to 
encourage rashness. The Corporation will never volun. 
tarily consent to abolish itself; and it would not be well 
advised in tampering with projects of innovation. As long 
as the City is true to itself, it can exercise a great power 
of resistance. Mr. Lows and Mr. GoscueN, when they wero 
in office, well knew the risk of offending the Corporation 

although they are not unwilling that Mr. Cress and his 
colleagues should encounter the danger from which they 
shrank. It is well that a valuable institution should 
possess the means of self-defence. The Lord Mayor would 
never have been deliberately invented; but the combirg. 
tion of municipal splendour with political nullity is one of 
the happiest results of history and of accident. The ont- 
side world but dimly understands the organization of the 
ancient municipality, or the practices of the Court of 
Aldermen and of the Livery ; but all men, or all Londoners, 
understand that it is the business of the Lord Meyor to 
entertain illustrious foreigners, and to support the dignity 
of the City. A Lord Mayor of all London would be more 
ambitious and perhaps less splendid. 

London is tolerably well governed, though it may be 
admitted that the organization of Vestries is in some degree 
fortuitous. The ordinary householder, though he supposes 
himself to have a vote, is ignorant of the places and times 
of election; and he is for the most part entirely unac- 
quainted with the names and persons of his parochial repre. 
sentatives. If he shares indirectly in the privilege of re- 
turning a member to the Metropolitan Board of Works 
he enjoys a right of which he is unconscious. His contact 
with authority is limited to the receipt of periodical 
demands from the collector, who generally condescends to 
receive the rates at his office for two or three hours in 
one morning in the week. If Sir U. Kay-Suurrieworrn is 
rightly informed, the collectors receive salaries or commis- 
sions tothe amount of 100,000l. a year—a sum which seems 
susceptible of reduction. On the whole, nevertheless, the 
Vestries discharge their duties tolerably well. No town 
in England is better paved than London ; and if the light- 
ing is unsatisfactory, the fault rests with the inhabitants 
who prefer cheapness to brilliancy. The indifference of 
Londoners to the machinery by which they are governed 
is in itself a strong argument against a central munici- 
pality. Neighbours who are entire strangers to one 
another are not likely to co-operate for public purposes. 
There is no unity in London life which corresponds with 
the common interests of manufacturing or commercial 
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towns. It is impossible to cultivate an enthusiasm for 
Marylebone, or for St. George’s, Hanover Square. — The 
City is the only part of London which has a local pride in 
itsinstitutions and traditions. The Parliamentary boroughs 
of London were arbitrarily formed for the purpose of 
elections ; and few theorists now support Mr. CuaRLEy’s 
proposal for making them separate municipalities. . 

Mr. Cross was blamed by some of the speakers in 
the debate for not treating the question seriously. The 
truth is that the proposal has never yet received any 
substantial support, though a censure on the Government 
of the day for neglecting the daty of municipal reform 
is a commonplace of opposition. The Bills which have 
been from time to time iatroduced have been clearly 
impracticable, and resclutions that the government of 
London requires amezdment are obviously useless. As 
Mr. Cross said, 20 Commission or Committee has at 
any time recommended the establishment of a muni- 
cipality of London. Three or four years ago, when 
the agitation was revived after an interval, the project 
was recommended by nearly every newspaper published 
in London; but, in almost every instance, on further 
consideration public writers withdrew their support. The 
Corporation, the Metropolitan Board of Works, and the 
Vestries might perhaps have been expected to oppose the 
suppression of their own functions; but, if the movement 
had been generally approved, there would have been no diffi- 
culty in obtaining for it some kind of popular support. It 
may be doubted whether any public meeting has been 
held in favour of the scheme ; and, although there is some- 
where an Association for Municipal Reform, it is im- 
possible to recollect the name of any member of the body 
with the exception of one active and intelligent tradesman. 
Mr. Cross is evidently not disposed to engage in an under- 
taking which presents many difficulties and only doubtful 
advantages. It is quite unnecessary to create a great Cor- 
poretion for the supply of water or of gas. If it is 
thought desirable that the undertakings of the Companies 
should be purchased, the operation, if it were equitably 
conducted, would do neither good nor harm. The Board 
of Works would, if the purchase were effected, manage 
the undertakings as well as any Corporation, especially as 
the control of gas or waterworks is necessarily entrusted to 
professional engineers. The chief fault of the Board of 
Works is its tendency to encroachment and usurpation of 
private rights. A central Corporation would not be more 
modesé in its pretensions, and it would have more power 
of giving effect to its claims. 

{be only method of attracting general interest to muni- 
cipal elections in London would be to give them a political 
character. It is nearly certain that the members of the 
body would be chosen on party grounds, inasmuch as the 
power and patronage of a great Corporation might be used 
for political purposes. The Birmingham scandal is becom- 
ing so odious that it will probably provoke a reaction ; 
but, on the other hand, municipal elections are more 
and more subordinate to political faction. In seasons 
of excitement a revolutionary majority in a Town Council 
representing the whole of London might exert a dangerous 
influence. In former times Lord Mayors, though they 
were sometimes demagogues, had not the means of 
becoming formidable to the Government or to Parlia- 
ment; but a Lord Mayor directly elected by one-fifth or 
one-sixth part of the population of the kingdom might 
easily make himself troublesome. The risk would not be 
a sufficient argument against a clear improvement in 
administration ; but a political Town Council might per- 
haps be less efficient than a colourless Board of Works. 
Sir U. Kay-Suurrtewortu and his supporters would do 
well to consider the reason why their plausible arguments 
have hitherto produced no practical effect. They have no 
difficulty in proving that the existing system involves some 
anomalies, and that its practical results are not wholly 
satisfactory ; but when ny A suggest an alternative, they 
fail to show that it would preferable. It is probable 
that a new municipality would largely increase local 
taxation, while the largest taxpayers would be wholly unre- 
presented in the Council. It is true that the same incon- 
venience is felt in provincial towns; but even Liverpool 
aud Glasgow afford no precedent for the government of 
such a town as London. The experiment, which is in its 
nature irrevocable, will perhaps be tried sooner or later; 
but at present it is only encouraged by speculative politi- 
ciaus, and it commands no popular support. 


THE REPUBLIC AND THE ELECTIONS. 


| ee French elections of Sunday last are the most con- 
spicuous victory that the Republicans have yet won. 
Out of fourteen vacant seats they have carried thirteen, 
and are certain to carry the fourteenth on the second 
ballot. No better justification of the action of the Chamber 
of Deputies as regards the elections of the 14th of October 
could have been imagined. The reason alleged for declaring 
these fourteen seats vacant was that the pressure exercised 
on the electors by the late Government had been so shame- 
less that it was impossible to say whether the result was or 
was not a genuineexpression of their wishes. This argument 
would not have been disposed of even if a majority of the 
constituencies had given a similar answer to that which they 
gave in October. Administrative pressure may sometimes be 
resorted to unnecessarily, It may disguise good will as well 
as coerce hostility. The return of candidates of the same 
way of thinking with those unseated by the Chamber 
would only have shown that, in driving the electors along 
a path which they would equally have chosen for them- 
selves, the late Cabinet had wasted its strength. The 
fact that the electors have demonstrably been driven, 
whether with or against their inclinations, is a suffi- 
cient reason for invalidating an election. It is now plain, 
however, that, as regards these fourteen constituencies, the 
pressure exercised by the Government was not in the direc- 
tion which the electors wished to travel. They have shown 
that, when left to themselves, they prefer a Republican 
candidate to a Legitimist, or even to a Bonapartist. No 
doubt various explanations may be given of their conver- 
sion. A Government in possession has always a certain 
influence in elections, no matter how ostentatiously it may 
decline to exercise it; and, in so far as any of the votes 
given to the reactionary candidates in October were 
prompted by a desire to be on the side of the authorities, 
the same feeling would now operate on the side of the 
Republic. But so large a measure of success as that which 
fell to the share of the Republicans on Sunday is not to be 
accounted for by any such ingenious theories. The broad 
fact cannot be got rid of that, as soon as the electors were 
left free to vote as they chose, they voted for the Re- 
publican candidates. 


The methods by which the defeated parties account for 
this result are in themselves significant of weakness. The 


| Legitimists console themselves with remarking that the 


object of the electors in voting for the Republican can- 
didates was to testify their hatred of the Empire. This 
sentiment of theirs is in itself highly commendable. To 
dislike evil is a necessary step towards loving good. When, 
as occasionally happens, a Bonapartist candidate is returned, 
an equally satisfactory explanation is ready to hand. The 
electors vote for a Bonapartist in order to. prove their hatred 
of the Republic. This also is an excellent seutiment, 
and one that deserves to be everywhere inculcated. Out 
of the materials thus provided, the Legitimists see the 
means of building up a genuine triumph of good over 
evil. The end to be attained is the conversion of both 
types of electors to the conviction that the Empire or the 
Republic which they love is really identical with the 
Republic or the Empire which they hate. After all, these 
Republican or Imperialist voters are good people. They 
wish to overthrow one of the pretenders who disputes the 
throne of France with the legitimate heir, and it is their 
misfortune, not their fault, that they know no better way 
of doing this than by supporting the rival pretender. 
Providence will not long leave a well-disposed electorate in 
ignorance of the first principles of political morality. 
They will learn in time that evil must he overcome 
with good, not merely with another form of evil. 
By and by their eyes will be opened, and they will re- 
cognize the same face under two distinct hoods. Whether 
their votes are asked for the Republic or for the Empire, 
they are equally asked for the Revolution, and as soon as 
this is brought home to them they will give their support 
to candidates who have the courage to proclaim that they 
stand equally aloof from both. 

The Bonapartist explanation of these elections is that 
the Opposition candidates came forward simply as Con- 
servatives, and that it is very difficult to oppose an 
established Government on this tack. The average elector 
cannot understand that the first po of a Conservative 
may be to upset the existing order of things. He 
is led astray by names and associations, and because 
the Republic commands all the machinery of govern- 
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ment, he ignorantly but innocently gocs and votes 
for it. His eyes also must be opened somehow ; but 
the process is of a slower and more troublesome nature 
than the similar process to which the Legitimist looks for- 
ward. From the Imperialist point of view things must be 
worse before they can mend. Two forms of democracy, a 
true and a false one, are contending for the support of the 
nation ; but unfortunately the false democracy is at pre- 
sent in possession of the field, and, until it has revealed 
itself in its true colours, it is uscless to attempt to dislodge 
it. But let the much-tried Bonapartists take courage. The 
more complete the victory of their adversary is, the sooner 
he will show how incapable he is of turning it to account. 
The Republic only wants rope enough to be sure of making 
the proverbial use of it. en the false democracy has 
made a mess of everything that it has touched, when 
it has disquieted all minds and injured all interests, the 
true democracy will step in and re-establish the Empire 
on the ruins of a Republic which was afraid to submit 
itself to the unfailing test of a plebiscite. 


Both these theories—the Legitimist and the Bonapartist 
—have one good feature in common. They both indicate an 
indisposition to offer any very active opposition to the ex- 
isting Government. For the present, say the reactionary 
parties, the French nation is under a spell. It does not recog- 
nize the foulness of the Republic which it has taken to 
itself, and it isonly time and experience that can enlighten 
it. Of all forms of opposition, the one that does least mis- 
chief is the one that waits on events. If its predictions of 
coming trouble prove true, it is not an unfair inference 
that there is something faulty in the Government as it is. 
If these predictions prove false, the Opposition is discredited 
by its own act. One way or the other, therefore, things 
are pretty sure to come right in the end. If the Bona- 
partists can hereafter show by a reference to experience 
that the Republic has failed to answer any of the purposes 
which good Governments are designed to answer, no ore 
who is not a fanatic will grudge them the opportunity of 
showing that they can do better. If the Legitimists have 
any foundation for their belief that it is the Revolution that 
good Frenchmen really detest, and that as soon as they 
understand that the Republic and the Empire look back to 
the Revolution as to a common ancestor, they will make 
short work with both of them, Englishmen at least 
will not quarrel with them. If the French people prefer 
the Empire or the old Monarchy to the Republic, 
by all means let them have it. So long as they are 
content to let things take their natural course, no genuine 
believer in the permanence of the Republic will wish to 
precipitate the conclusion at which he feels sure that his 
countrymen will arrive in the end. In a waiting race the 
competitor that has most staying power must win; and 
it remains to be seen whether the Republic, or the Empire, 
or the legitimate Monarchy best answers to this de- 
scription. Will the Republicans retain, as years go on, 
the same self-restraint which they have displayed hitherto? 
We are disposed to think it not improbable that they will, 
and that the attitude of their opponents will contribute 
something towards this result. The consciousness that two 
watchful enemies are studying every movement that he 
makes, and that their hopes are fixed avowedly on the 
excesses into which they calculate that he may be betrayed, 
does as much as most things to make a man careful. 
There would be more danger if the reactionary Opposition 
were willing to efface itself, and to leave the Republic to 
follow its own devices. 


IRISH AGRARIANISM, 


tv anything could be more disgraceful to Ireland, and more 
mortifying to those who hoped that the state of Ireland 
was improving, than the murder of Lord Lerrrim, it is the 
scene which took place at Lord Leirrm’s funeral. Lord 
Leireim was an old man seventy-two years of age, and at 
eight o’clock in the morning he was travelling with a 
clerk on an outside car from one of his country houses to 
another in Donegal. On the way the car had to pass a 
hedge, and behind the hedge his assassins were lying in wait 
for him. They fired at and wounded mortally the old man 
and his clerk and the driver; buat it would appear that 
Lord Lerrrm was not quite killed by the shot that struck 
him, and that he had to be despatched in a struggle at 
close quarters. No murder could be more cowardly or 
more horrible. The victim was an old man, whom even 


agrarian murderers might have been supposed willing 
to let live out his short remaining span. To kill him 
two other men had to be killed who had nothing whatever 
to do with Lord Lerrrm’s proceedings as a landlord, 
They were simply murdered because they were in Lord 
Leirri’s company, and had to be disposed of lest they 
should bear witness against the malefactors. When the 
deed was done the murderers entered a boat which was 
lying ready for them, as the spot they had chosen was on 
the edge of a bay, and retired into what they regarded as 
the safe shelter of a cympathizing population. That the 
sympathies of the people should go so far with the perpe- 
trators of even the most atrocious murder, if the victim is 
a landlord, as to screen the assassins, is only what sad expe- 
rience might lead us to expect. But it is something new 
to find that, not in the locality of the crime, but ‘in the 
capital itself, there should be a mob capable of such savage 
spite as to scek to interrupt the funeral of the murdered 
man and to tear his corpse from its last resting-place. The 
police were nearly overwhelmed, the mourners were ex- 
posed to serious danger, and the burial service was at last 
performed to an accompaniment of yells and hisses, This 
goes far beyond a tacit approval of murder. It was the 
record of the judgment of an Irish mob that Lord Le:rrnt 
not only did deserve to be murdered, but did not de- 
serve to be buried. The burial as well as the death 
of a dog was the fitting fate of one who had offended 
as a landlord and a testant against the innermost 
feelings of the Irish people. If Lord Lerrem had been 
a Roman Catholic, his religion would not have saved his 
life, if those who arrange agrarian assassinations had 
decreed that his doings as a landlord must be punished 
with death. But the people would not have interrupted a 
burial ceremony conducted by their own priests. As Lord 
Leirriu was a Protestant, they had no religious scruples to 
deter them from recording their hatred against him dead as 
well as alive. Lord Lerrri was not murdered because he 
was a Protestant, nor was the ceremony of his funeral dis- 
turbed because he was a Protestant. He was murdered 
because he used his legal power as a landlord in a way of 
which the people disapproved, and the people met to insult 
the dead body of the victim because they were thus able, 
the burial being that of a heretic, to pay the last tribute of 
disrespect to a landlord whom they detested. 


It is very difficult to understand Irishmen, but they are 
so nearly connected with us that it is worth white to t 
to understand them, and the mournful incidents of Lord 
Leitrim’s murder and burial seem to throw some faint 
light on what Irishmen of the humblest class feel and 
are. They are, for example, not at all like Sicilian brigands, 
and not at all like Continental Communists. Ordinary 
crimes of violence are very rare in Ireland. TIIl-guarded 
houses are safe from burglars. Attacks on tourists are 
unknown. In all Bianconi’s long experience his cars,which 
travelled the wildest roads, were not in any one instance 
molested or attacked. Nor is there in Ireland any Socialist 
envy of wealth. On the contrary, it is the pride of Irish- 
men that they recognize a gentleman at once and know 
how to behave to him. They enjoy passionately all the 
sports for which wealth alone can furnish the means. They 
love hunting almost as much as if they had horses to ride, 
and they will walk twenty miles on foot to witness the 
humblest race got up to relieve the tedium of military 
existence. They have no antipathy whatever to the English- 
man or Scotchman who comes among them for the legitimate 
purposes of being near his friends, of shooting, or of fish- 
ing. Nor are they disinclined to make money and to work 
for it, and the material prosperity of the country has 
notoriously increased with rapid strides in recent years. 
They do not seem indeed to have any great capacity for 
industrial invention or combination, but they go forward 
in their own way. The man who has one cow is anxious 
to have two. The owner of pigs likes to take advantage 
of the rise in prices which the English demand for bacon 
ensures. But on two points they have feelings, principles, 
and amoral code altogether their own. They have a stand- 
ing hatred of the English Government, and they hate land- 
lords as a class. But, with regard to both objects of their 
hatred, they have certain rules of action imposed partly by 
fear, partly by custom, but also by what they really think 
right. If there is a chance of annoying the Government, 
they will annoy it ; if there is a chance of rising against it, 
they will rise. But in ordinary times they have no ani- 
mosity against the agents of the Government. If there is 
an attempt at a rising, they will shoot a sentry or a police- 
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man without scruple, because, although their victims have 
never done them any wrong, they are in the way of the pro- 
ject they seek to realize; but they do not assassinate police- 
men, or sentries, or Castle dignitaries, in times of peace. 
In the same way they do not shoot landlords at random. 
They require to have what they think a casus belli, and 
then they make war and shoot down not only their main 
adversary, but poor people like Lord Lzrrrim’s clerk and 
driver, who are in the position of the sentry and policeman 
of the Government. When the war has been suceessfal 
and their enemy and his associates have been slain, then, 
like the Turks and the Montenegrins and other barbarous 
people, they are occasionally moved with the savage desire 
of dishonouring their remains, and behave as the Dublin 
mob behaved at the funeral of Lord Leirrni. 


All agrarian murders in Treland, indeed, cannot be ac- 
counted for on the ground that the victim has infringed 
what the Irish have chosen to lay down as their rules 
according to which a state of private peace or private 
war is to be maintained. The murder of Mr. Youne, for 
example, at Harristown last year was never traced to 
any offence which he could possibly be supposed to have 
given as a landlord, and the only supposition as to the 
cause of his murder that seemed tenable was that he had 

secuted some poachers. It is difficult to speak con- 
fidently; but we do not imagine that, theoretically, the 
prosecution of poachers is an offence in a landlord which 
the Irish would consider worthy of death. But, as Mr. 
Suttivan has remarked in his interesting work on New 
Ireland, agrarian crime is apt, whenever it becomes rife, to 
degenerate into crime that cannot properly be called agra- 
rian, and private revenge gives itself play, not exactly with 
the approbation of the Irish, but with their connivance so 
far asitis necessary to screen theoffenders. The country, how- 
ever, seems to be able to shake off these excrescences of crime, 
and the wholesome severity of the Government helps to put 
them down even more than it can put down what are 
properly to be called agrarian crimes. Exceptional mea- 
suyes, no doubt, can for a time diminish agrarian crimes 
properly so called; but the Government, it ought to be 
understood, cannot do very much towards repressing 
agrarian crime permanently and effectually. It has, in the 
instance of Lord Le1rrim’s murder, done all that could be 
done under the existing law. It made some arrests, 
it has proclaimed the baronies adjacent to the scene of 
the murder, and it has offered a large reward for infor- 
mation, to be so given that it need never be known to the 
people from what quarter the information comes or who gets 
the reward. Even if information worth 5001. is obtained, the 
step from obtaining it to a conviction by an Irish jury seems a 
Jong and arduous one. The main reason why agrarian 
crime diminishes in Ireland, so far as it does diminish— 
why, in short, most landlords are not afraid to live on their 
estates—is that they have obtained a partial sense of security 
by adopting up to a certain point the rules as to what a 
landlord may do or may not do which the peasantry are 
willing to recognize. Through large districts of Ireland 
there is a tacit compact between the landlord and the 
people. The landlord is not to use all his legal rights; 
the people are not to shoot him if he hits with 
tolerable accuracy the line dividing what he may 
and what he may not do. Into any such compact 
Lord Leitrim boldly refused to enter. He was a 
high-spirited soldier, who declined to be coerced, and 
what the law allowed him to do he would do whether he 
was to be shot for it or not. To the Land Act he was 
altogether opposed, and in order to show that he could 
defeat its provisions, he paid what he thought to be an 
iniquitous amount of compensation to his tenants and 
evicted them. What he showed was that, if a landlord was 
rich enough, he could get rid of his tenants as much as if 
the Act had not been passed. The tenants did not want 
the money, but the occupation of the land,and in their eyes 
the wrong of eviction was not atoned by the receipt of a 
pecuniary equivalent. This was the offence for which 
Lord Letrrim died. His death may perhaps do less to shake 
the sense of security, such as it is, which Irish landlords 
commonly possess than some other recent agrarian murders, 
for they know, and he knew, that he did what few of his 
fellow-landlords would think of doing. On the other hand, 
if fortunately the Government should succeed in detecting 
and adequately punishing the criminals in this case, the 
triumph of the law and the moral influence of that triumph 
would be unusually great ; and the revolting barbarism of 
the Dublin mob makes it especially desirable, for the in- 


struction of the people generally, that justice should be 
done. But the Government will be rather worthy of praise 
if it succeeds, than of blame if it fails, in bringing home 
their guilt to the murderers, 


AFFAIRS IN VICTORIA. 


ELEGRAMS from the other side of the globe cost 

money; but, even when full weight has been given to 
this fact, it is impossible not to feel that the Colonial 
Office might have been kept a little better informed of 
events in Victoria than it seems at present to be. When 
Sir Micuaen Hicks Beacu reminded the deputation which 
waited on him on Wednesday that they had come, politically 
speaking, a day after the fair, they might have answered 
that the Government seemed to know very little about 
what had been done at the fair. Sir George Bowen has tele- 
graphed that the Appropriation Bill has been passed, that 
political excitement has already subsided, aud that the 
colony is tranquil. The Secretary of Srare was un- 
doubtedly justified in describing this news as satisfactory. 
Bat, considering the length of time which it takes to 
send despatches to Melbourne, communication with the 
Colonial Office is reduced almost to a faree if this 
curtness is adopted in the Governor’s telegrams. The 
despatches received by the last mail bring down the 
history of the crisis to the last week in February. A good 
deal of labour is undoubtedly saved to the Colonial Office 
by the fact that, just as the Secrerary of Srare is be- 
ginning to consider what comments he shall make on the 
news which these despatches contain, he gets a telegram 
saying in effect that he need not trouble himself any 
further about the matter. Sir Micuarrt Hicks says 
very properly that, under circumstances like these, he 
would be most reluctant to say anything which could 
awaken animosities which appear to be subsiding. That 
is @ most proper reluctance, and one which Sir Micuae. 
Hicks Beacu did well to express toa deputation which 
was perhaps not quite as anxious as the Minister they 
addressed to make things pleasant all round. Bat it is 
plain that, if the Imperial Government is often to 
learn by telegram that the affairs on which it 
is preparing to pronounce its opinion have been 
settled, so to say, behind its back, its share in 
the management of the Colonies willbe exceedingly 
small. It is an open question, of course, whether it would 
not still be large enough, but, if so, it would be better not 
to go through the form of taking the home authorities inte 
confidence by every mail. If it is still thought worth 
while to do this, it would certainly be better to use the 
telegraph a little more freely. It is not very often that the 
two branches of a colonial Legislature are completely at a 
dead lock, and that one of them has almost gone the length 
of impeaching the Governor. In such a state of things as 
this the Secretary of Stare ought to have been kept in- 
formed of each fresh step taken by the Government of 
Victoria as it was taken, so that, if he had wished to direct 
or advise Sir Georce Bowen how to act, he would have 
been in a position to do so before the opportunity for dirce- 
tion or advice had passed away. 

Sir Micnaret Hicks Braco did not say an original thing 
when he suggested that in the recent quarrel between the 
Council and the Assembly there had been faults on both 
sides, but he said an exceedingly true one. It is impossible 
for any reasonable supporter of either party to look back 
with satisfaction to the conduct of his friends. The 
Council provoked the quarrel, the Assembly was careful 
not to let it drop. The Council went beyond all prudence 
in throwing out a Bill which merely continued a practice 
which had been in use for six years, and the perpetuation 
of which was known to be desired by a large majority of 
the people of the Colony. Under any circumstances it 
would be unwise in a branch of the Legislature composed 
for the most part of wealthy men to reject a proposal 
to pay the members of the popular and poorer House. 
Payment of members is a system which, whatever its 
faults, is certain to be adopted sooner or later 
in a country whose institutions are very democratic, 
and where the number of wealthy men of leisure is neces- 
sarily limited. When the popular branch of the Legis- 
lature has determined to demand it, it is usually an in- 
dication that the time for consenting to the system has 
arrived; and in the present case there are more indications 
than a single vote of the Assembly. More than one 
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general election has made it clear that, in asking to be 
paid, the members of the Assembly are supported by their 
constituents; and the experiment has actually been tried 
under the authority of two successive statutes. To suppose 
that the Assembly of Victoria, already disposed to quarrel 
with the Council on other grounds, would let such an occa- 
sion as this escape it would have been absurd. We are there- 
fore forced to believe that the Council really thought that they 
had some chance either of carrying the country with them 
or of successfully resisting it. As the event has proved 
that they were mistaken, there is no need to say more on 
this part of the subject. But a second Chamber does not 
do its duty to those who believe in it and think its 
presence in the Constitution expedient, if it does not show 
some caution in choosing a field on which to give battle. 
The very slightest reflection would have convinced the 
Council that they had not the slightest chance of winning, 
and that their capitulation would not tend to increase the 
respect felt for them in the Colony. 

At the same time the action of Sir Groce Bowen’s 
advisers is greatly to be blamed. They have _ re- 
scinded, indeed, some of the orders which they at first 
issued with regard to the dismissal of public servants ; 
but this concession, though it may give an air of legality 
to the dismissal of a somewhat smaller number, does 
not remove the objections to which the measure was 
originally open. If the home Government or the home 
Parliament were bent upon upholding the Council against 
the Assembly, it might conceivably become necessary for 
the latter to assert its claims as the ultimate power in the 
community by some conspicaous act of self-assertion. But 
in this case there was no such prospect. The people of 
Victoria have only to prove to the Imperial Parliament 
that they want some provision introduced into the Consti- 
tution for the settlement of disputes of this kind between 
the Chambers, and the Imperial Parliament will be willing 
to do all that is wanted to give effect to their desire. 
There could be no need, therefore, to go to extremities be- 
cause the Council had thrown out the Payment of Members 
Bill and the Appropriation Bill. All that Mr. Berry had 
to do was to move an Address to the Crown, praying that 
the Imperial Government would take the proper measures 
for having the Constitution altered in this sense. It might 
have been necessary to get this Address adopted by two 
colonial Parliaments—the one now in being and another 
specially summoned to discuss this proposal—but in the 
end everything would have come right, and the Colony 
would have been spared the discreditable devices to which 
Mr. Berry has thought it necessary to resort. 

Even the Governor has not come out quite harmless 
from this unfortunate quarrel. Sir Micnart Hicks Beacu 
said no more than was just when he remarked that Sir 
Gerorce Bowen’s action throughout the crisis should be con- 
sidered as a whole, and that, if that action has been generally 
in accordance with the duties of his position,and has resulted 
in bringing about an agreement between the disputants, 
an error of judgment on a single point may very well 
be excused. The charge which Sir Grorce Bowen 
seems fairly to have incurred relates rather to errors 
of taste than to errors of judgment. His contention 
throughout the crisis has been that, as the representative 
of the Sovereign under a Parliamentary Government, his 
position closely resembles that of the Queen of Encuanp, 
and that he shares with her the duty of doing what his 
responsible advisers tell him to do. There is no fault to be 
found with this assumption, but it seems to carry with it a 
degree of respect to constitutional conventionalities which 
Sir Grorce Bowen has not uniformly shown. Nothing 
can be worse in its kind than the language which some of 
the supporters of the Council in the Colony have thought 
fit to employ towards the QuEEN’s representative ; but it is 
eminently language which should have been treated not 
only with contempt, but with silent contempt. Sir Grorce 
Bowen has preferred to criticize it in after-dinner speeches ; 
and though a man who has been compared to Pontius 
Pitate and Jutian the Apostate may naturally be disposed 
to make some fun of his critics, it would have been more 
becoming in the QuEBN’s representative if he had left them 
unnoticed. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


HE debate on the Employers’ Liability Bill which 
stood adjourned at a quarter to six on Wednesday did 
little towards settling the questions involved. The familiar 
arguments were once more urged in support of and in 


opposition to the proposal to do away with the plea of 
common employment as a ground of defence in an action 
for compensation ; and twice in the course of the ‘afternoon 
a feeble voice was uplifted in favour of the compromise 
proposed by the Select Committee which reported on the 
subject last Session. The objections to the Bill as it 
stands are sufficiently obvious. Employers may well feel 
alarmed at the thought of being liable to their workmen 
for every injury which may be inflicted on them by the 
negligence of fellow-servants. Mr. Macponatp asked the 
House how one ofa number of men wheeling barrows 
along a plank can guard against the man behind him, 
whom he cannot see, pushing him off the plank, or 
how a labourer working for a slater can guard against 
that slater letting a slate drop on him from the roof. But 
the questicn how can an employer prevent one man 
from pushing another off a plank, or letting a slate 
fall on another man’s head, is equally pertinent. If 
the rights and wrongs of the matter are considered, 
no man ought to be held liable for the consequences of 
acts over which he has no control. It is impossible to 
maintain that a contractor employing perhaps two thousand 
men upon some great building is so bound to exercise 
care in the selection of every individual workman that, if 
any one of the two thousand causes injury to another by 
his negligence, the contractor must be held to have chosen 
him badly, and therefore to be responsible for what has 
been done. 

It may be contended that, if it is impossible to up- 
hold this in the case of injury done by one of these 
workmen to another, it must be equally impossible to 
uphold it in the case of injury done to a third person. 
Nor are we prepared to contend that the law does not 
occasionally work unjustly in this latter case. Certainly it 
seems hard that, if the slate mentioned by Mr. MacponaLp 
falls outside the hoarding instead of inside, and injures a 
passer-by instead of a workman, the contractor should have 
to make compensation. ‘The impossibility of his exercising 
any will in the choice, or any control over the actions, of 
the particular workman, is as great in the one case as in 
the other, and the reasonable conclusion might seem to be 
that his immunity from the consequences of his workman’s 
act should be equally complete in the two cases. Yet there 
is some distinction between the position of the workman 
and the position of the passer-by. The latter has no con- 
cern whatever with the building that is goimg on. He 
gets nothing by it; indeed, in a town he probably 
sustains a certain amount of inconvenience while it is 
in progress. The contractor has put the work in hand 
for his own profit, and if in the course of an opera. 
tion conducted solely for his own profit and in no sense 
for the profit of the passer-by, and to which the passer-by 
has been in no conceivable sense a party, injury is done 
to this passer-by, it is not, after all, very hard that he, 
rather than the innocent victim, should suffer. Where, 
however, the person injured is one of the workmen, these 
considerations do not apply. The building has been 
begun with his privity, and in a certain sense for his 
benefit. During the time that it is going on it provides 
him with the means of living. He is free to have nothing 
to do with it, and thereupon to come in for all the rights 
to compensation enjoyed by third persons. On these 
grounds it may be possible to. construct a valid defence 
for the law of compensation as regards the public; 
but the propriety of that law is very far trom being so un- 
disputed that it may be extended without consideration to 
whole classes of persons who are at present excluded from 
its benefits. The injustice of making an employer liable 
for the acts of servants of whose existence he is not 
cognisant is patent in the case of injuries done to fellow- 
servants ; it is at most only problematical in the case of 
injuries done to third persons. If there is any real need 
for altering the law of compensation, it should apparently 
be done by reducing the liability in one direction, and not 
simply by extending it in the other. 

As regards injuries done by one workman to another 
engaged by the same employer, there are two classes of 
risk which it is fairly possible for the employer to guard 
against. It cannot be expected of him that he should 
himself investigate the qualifications of every man in his 
employ. It would be quite impossible for him to discharge 
such an obligation if it were laid upon him, and consequently 
it would be quite idle to lay it upon him. Bat, as regards 
the selection of foremen, managers, overlookers, and gene- 
rally of workmen to whom the employer delegates his 
authority, no such impossibility exists. ‘I'o choose an agent 
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is a different matter from choosing a workman. An agent 
can injure or compromise his employer in numberless 
ways, and to ask an employer to exercise care in the choice 
of an agent is to ask nothing more than he may be ex- 

ted to do in his own interest. As soon as the principle 
of choice has been introduced, there is no reason why the 
exercise of proper care for the lives and limbs of the 
subordinate workmen should not be one of the qualifica- 
tions which a master is ex d to see that his agent 
possesses, and for the absence of which he is to be held 
responsible, This change in the law would not lay on the 
employer any greater burden than a man who is reasonably 
careful of other men’s lives would naturally take on him- 
self. An employer who exercises less caution in the choice 
of an agent, when the safety of the men over whom that 
agent will have authority is concerned, than he exercises 
when his own pocket is concerned, may fairly be recalled 
to a sense that he has duties to others as well as to himself 
by the salutary operation of a compensation suit. 

More than this; an employer ought undoubtedly to be 
held liable for any injury done to his workmen by causes 
other than the acts of his agents over which he has similar 
control. Suppose, for example, that a scaffolding falls 
down either from the use of faulty material or from the 
carelessness with which it has been put together, the 
employer should be held liable for any injury done to the 
workmen employed, unless he could show that he had 
taken proper care in the erection of it—had provided, that 
is to say, sound wood and good ropes and competent work- 
men to put them together; or, if he had employed some 
middle man to put it up, that he had paid a proper price 
and had not debarred him from the use of all that is 
necessary to ensure the safety of such structures. Or, 
to take a very frequent cause of accident to workmen, 
suppose that a man is killed in the service of a Rail- 
way Company owing to some act of disobedience to 
rules. Prima facie the blame will be on the sufferer. 
The rule says perhaps that certain things are not to 
be done while a train is in motion, and in this case it was 
from doing these very things while a train was in motion 
that the accident happened. But, supposing further that 
it appears in the course of the evidence that the rule has 
been constantly disregarded ; that it exists, in fact, merely 
to hold the Company harmless when accidents happen in 
the course of disregarding it; that, if it were strictly 
obeyed, it would be impossible to get the work done 


_ with the present staff of servants ; and that it is impossible 


that the superior servants of the Company should have been 
ignorant that it was disregarded—the Company ought to be 
held as responsible for injury done to a servant as for in- 
jury done to a passenger. The existence of a rule against 
doing such or such work while a train is in motion 
shows that the Company is fully aware of the danger, 
while the fact that the rule has not been enforced shows 
that it deliberately exposes its servants to the danger 
rather than take on a few more men. In cases such as 
this the principle for which Mr. MacponaLp contends may 
be pushed even further than he proposes to carry it. The 
persistent acquiescence by the superior officers of the Com- 
pany in a dangerous breach of rules should render the 
proprietors liable for compensation to those who suffer by 
what may in name be their own negligence, but is in 
fact a practice imposed on them by the negligence of their 
employers. 


MORALITY AND RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


) iy has been remarked by a well-known modern writer that, 
whereas “men die of many diseases, creeds die of only one— 
that of being found out.” This seems to imply that there is in 
all creeds a predominant element of conscious or unconscious 
imposture, which will sooner or later explode their authority 
altogether. We are by no means prepared to affirm that Mr, A. 
C. Lyall shares this view, but, to judge from his interesting paper 
in the Fortnightly Review on “the Influence upon Religious 
Beliefs of a Rise in Morality,” we should be disposed to infer that 
he considers all creeds to be in such sense on their trial that the 
morality of the future will eventually be able to supersede their 
uses, if not to disprove their truth. Not that this is the pro- 
fessed object of nis argument. He is dealing immediately with 
Indian forms of religion, and he considers, if we rightly under- 
stand him, that the British Government has made a serious mistake 
in not availing itself of the aid of the existing faiths in introducing 
its own laws and civilization into that country ; unless, indeed, he 
means that we should have done wisely to lend all the sanction 
of our influence and authority to our own religion. At all events 
he thinks that we incura very great risk in our exceptional policy 


of “eliminating with minute care from our laws any kind of rex 
ference to or recognition of religious belief as an authority.” Inte 
the particular question about Indian policy we do not propose to 
enter here, It is to our mind rather in the method and general 
drift than in the immediate aim of his argument that the main 
interest of Mr. Lyall’s paper is to be sought. But before offering 
any comment on it we will briefly recapitulate its salient points. 

Starting from the assertion that religious belief is very differently 
regarded by “ primitive ” and by “ civilized” man, Mr. Lyall insists 
that, although a large majority of Europeans still consider morality 
to require a religious basis they would admit that “a creed found 
not useful to morality would fall into disuse,” and cease to be 
believed. And accordingly the real distinction is that, while in 
primitive ages or states of society morality must lean for support on 
religious belief, in civilized ages religious belief needs the support 
of accepted morality. In Asia “theology isstill the senior partner” ; 
in Europe “morality can dictate terms to theology,” though 
neither of the rival powers is prepared for an open quarrel. In 
primitive times, then, religion is supreme, but is an unmoral, 
if not immoral, force; nay it is sure to be associated 
with some positively immoral rites or customs, which 
have usually sprung, like the Indian widow-burning, out of 
interested motives. The best that can be said for primitive 
theologies is that “ they almost as often patronize good as evil.” 
As time goes on and scientific discovery advances, the older 
systems “slowly and reluctantly” shed their immoral elements. 
It is given as an illustration of the purely mundane and non- 
moral character of those early faiths that the doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments, which holds so important a place in 
civilized religions, is practically inoperative. Indian theologies 
have a heaven and a hell, but the people think little of them, 
because they look on religion as the supreme authority for adminis- 
tering worldly afiairs, not as the instrument for promoting a 
higher rule of life. Even Brahmanism has never openly admitted 
any necessary connexion between religion and morality; its 
ultimate teaching points rather to pantheism, which has no 
ethical basis. The writer incidentally allows, though without 
offering any explanation, one notable exception :—“ The Jews had 
distinctly founded religion upon righteousness,” and “ Christianity 
confirmed and perpetuated the connexion.” But, taking the 
world as it is, the ne IN of-a moral government 
must expose all supernatural beliefs to great danger. Lither 
the old deities will become discredited, or they must be 
provided with an improved set of attributes, and, as a religious 
reformer cannot afford to dispense with divinities, he must do his 
best to rehabilitate them. In other words morality has to en- 
counter the difficult problem of “ raising and shaping these beliefs 
without denouncing them.” Hence the Brahmo Somdj, which 
was a form of mere deism imported from Europe, proved a 
failure. And hence also the danger of the British policy in India 
of ignoring religious beliefs, unless the British Government can 
get itself accepted as “ the de facto Providence,” in which case how- 
ever it must take the evil with the good, and will be held respon- 
sible for all natural disasters—cholera, famine, inundations and 
the like—as well as for material blessings. This plan of ignoring, 
or pushing out, religious beliefs may indeed succeed well enough 
under favourable circumstances—that is, in a highly civilized state 
of society ; and here we come on what appears to us to contain the 
very kernel of the author's theory, if not of his argument. We 
give it in his own words :— 

Tt may be well enough, in Europe, for morality to be thrusting theology 
altogether outside the sphere of political and social administration, and to 
be relegating it to cloud-land. There we have just now the spectacle of 
morality and theology about to dissolve their long partnership, and already 
disputing which put in the original capital, and to whom is due the credit 
of tloating the great enterprise of the civilization of mankind. Theology is 
undoubtedly the senior partner, and may be right in maintaining that the 
affairs of the world can never go on when her name shall have been entirely 
withdrawn from the direction ; but as a matter of fact theology in Europe 
has abstained of late from interference with the visible world, and draws 
mainly upon the bank of the future. It is at least possible in Europe that 
morality may take up the position and responsibilities for temporal affairs 
which theology has very nearly relinquished, and manage to go forward 
upon her own score and venture; but even with the aid of British penal 
codes this would be a very perilous venture in India, In Asia prescriptive 
authority, which necessarily means divine authority, is the only explana- 
tion upon which the Hindu mind, so primitive yet so restlessly inquiring, 
can find repose ; and morality must still be content with playing a secondary 
role underneath the religious beliefs. 


The gist of this we take to be that in the modern world morality 
and religious belief are becoming more and more entirely divorced 
from one another, or, as the author prefers to pbrase it, are 
dissolving their long partnership; and though religious belief is 
“ the senior partner in the firm,” it has had to acquiesce more and 
more in the position of a sleeping partner, and will probably be 
obliged before long to withdraw altogether from the direction of 
affairs. That is to say, morality will take up an independent posi- 
tion, and discard the doctrines and sanctions of religious faith. It 
is obvious of course at first sight that there is a good deal in the 
present aspect of the world to explain, if not to justify, such an 
expectation. In one of the oratorical flights which used to charm 
and puzzle the House of Commons Mr. Disraeli remarked some 
years ago that “heresy is now lisped in gilded saloons,” and he 
might, if he had pleased, have added atheism also. No doubt sub- 
jects are freely discussed in polite society, and books are seen lying 
on drawing-room tables, from which in the days of our fathers, 
still more of our grandfathers, respectability, however little tinc- 


_ tured with devotion, would have started aside with a shudder ur a 
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frown. The most earnest and orthodox believers are constrained, 
on pain of social ostracism, to mix in familiar intercourse with those 
who make no secret of their scepticism or absolute unbelief. 
Christianity is not indeed a term forbidden tu be mentioned 
to ears polite; on the contrary it is to be politely assumed that 
everybody is a Christian who does not expressly disclaim the 
name. but then it is well understood that in social parlance 
Christianity is a term denuded of all doctrinal significance, and 
meaning in fact little more than is implied when we speak of a 
dog being able “to shake hands like a Christian.” What is some- 
times called “the unchristianizing of the Legislature,” and the 
general tendency of modern European politics towards “ disesta- 
blishment,” may be alleged as signs pointing in the same direction. 
And the attitude of many of our leading scientific men towards 
theological belief of all kinds is too notorious to need more than a 
passing reference. We have but barely sketched the outlines of a 
— which every reader will be able readily to fill in for 

imself. The question is whether it proves, or at least suggests as 
probable, that the advancing tide of morality is destined ere long 
to submerge all existing landmarks of religious faith. And it 
will be observed that this question branches out at once into a 
twofold inquiry. There is the question of fact, whether 
present appearances really justify the anticipation that so “ perilous 
a measure,” as Mr. Lyall himself calls it, will be attempted ; and 
there is also what we may call the previous question, whether such 
@ measure would have any prospect of success—that is, whether 
morality dislodged from a religious basis would be able to hold its 
ground. It would be impossible within our present limits to 
enter at all fully into so wide a discussion. We must be content 
to throw out a few suggestions on each head of the inquiry. 


And first, as to the alleged indications of an approaching collapse | 


of dogmatic belief, it should be remembered that appearances of 


this kind may very easily be taken for a great deal more than | 


they are worth. ‘That scepticism, both in its negative and its 
positive forms, is more outspoken than formerly makes it a more 
noticeable and impressive phenomenon, but does not therefore 
prove that it is really more widespread or influential than it was, 
e.g., in the eighteenth century. To take a familiar instance, anti- 
Catholic sentiment of every kind is just now open-mouthed in Italy, 
and a Radical speaker in the Italian Parliament last year absurdly 
boasted that his countrymen were “ a nation of atheists.” But it 
is perfectly well known that under the old despotic Governments 
Italy was honeycombed with secret unbelief, whereas now all 
opposition to the dominant creed rises at once to the surface, and 

ere can be little doubt that the great mass of the population 
retains its old faith. It might even be argued with much plausibility 
that the very facts urged in evidence of a growing decomposition 
of belief are susceptible of an exactly opposite interpreta- 
tion. Thus the open avowal of sceptical views is partly a 
recoil from the more earnest and explicit avowal of religious 
convictions, and partly a consequence of it. A great wave of 
religious emotion passed over European society, after the apathy 
of the last century had been rudely disturbed by the revolutionary 
frenzy iv which it closed, of which the Ultramontane reaction on 
the Continent, and the Evangelical, Irvingite, and Tractarian 
revivals in England represent different phases, and it has left its 
mark alike on the advocates and on the enemies of faith. The 
plainspoken frankness or fierceness of sceptical literature testifies, 
among other things, to the acknowledged vitality of the religion 
which it assails. Men do not care to waste their sturdiest blows on 
& prostrate foe. The growing alienation of religion from politics, of 
which we hear so much nowadays, may be explained in the same 
way. If established Churches are to become things of the past, 
that is not so much because their spiritual power is declining as 
from their increasing reluctance to endure secularization as the 

rice of establishment. Those who think religion is really losing 
its hold on the world might fairly be asked to account for the 
prominent place occupied by religious considerations in all the 
great wars and social revolutions of the — century, not ex- 
cepting the critical straggle in the East which is going on before 
our eyes at this moment. 

But we must hasten on to say a word on the second point. Can 
the future of morality be indeed assured when its elder partner, as 
Mr. Lyall puts it, has retired from “the great enterprise of the 
civilization of mankind”? Nothing certainly can be loftier than 
the claims put forward by the prophets of the new and emancipated 
morality. They speak, in language seemingly borrowed from the 
discarded faith, of its inward joy, its eternal righteousness, its in- 
calculable importance, its objective authority, of its being “ holy,” 
“ sacred,” “ higher,” “ nobler” than aught else on earth, and of all 
which they deem inconsistent with it as “ blasphemous” and “ un- 
syeakably profane.” But when we come to ask the meaning of 

is high-sounding language in the mouths of those who repudiate, 
and even denounce as “ blasphemy,” deserving “the sleepless 
vengeance of fire,” all belief in a Deity or a future life, it is difficult 
to obtain any satisfactory reply. If there be no God and no im- 
nortulity, why should the state of a discontented Socrates be 
better—as Mi very justly insists that it is better—than the state 
of a contented pig? Or at least how is the contented pig to be 
persuaded of this, to him, very problematical superiority it not 
the fact that such thinkers are unconsciously influenced by the moral 
teachings of the creed in which they were trained—for no one ever 
suce altogether in creeping out of his own skin—or which, even 
if it was never their own, has chiefly created the moral atmosphere 
that they are constrained to breathe ? Can any example be quoted 
of the survival of a lo/ty morality, not in a few gilted individuals— 


that is common enough and intelligible enough—but ina nation 
or community which, to use Scriptural language, had forgotten 
God? We must confess that we never heard of one. That 
morality has often been overlaid or corrupted by particular forms 
of religious belief, and even, as Mr. Lecky argues with regard to 
Calvinist teaching, by particular phases of professedly Christian 
belief, may at once admitted. But that is quite another 
thing from saying that the higher morality was originally a natural 
— or can safely afford to disp2nse with peat sanctions. 

‘hat is required is some evid>nce, on the atheistic or non- 
theistic hypothesis, that virtue is its own reward, sufficiently per- 
suasive to sustain ordinary minds against the adverse and incessant 
pressure of passion and self-interest. We have yet to learn that 
such evidence has been either intellectually established or illus- 
trated by the more cogent logic of practical success. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON THE RAINBOW. 


T is always agreeable to encounter Mr. Gladstone where 

“ beyond these voices there is peace.” In the study of Homer 

he finds a retreat not unlike those fabled gardens of Alcinous 
where the strife of words is silent, where one is concerned with 
things imperishable, with forms that will survive the wars and 
debates of our time, as of all times gone by. In the April number 
of the Contemporary Review My. Gladstone writes about Iris, the 
messenger between god and god, and about her relations to the 
story of the * bow in the cloud ” in Genesis ix. 11-17, A theory 
is here introduced—a favourite theory of Mr. Gladstone’s—for 
which we cannot predict good fortune. As readers of his books 
on the Homeric poems know, he is apt to see in the Greek epics 
refractions of a sacred tradition which he thinks he finds more 
distinctly embodied in Hebrew records. “The trine brother- 
hood; Leto the mysterious mother; Ate the temptress; the 
serpent, the ritual of sacrifice,” and the Homeric pictures of Athene 
and Apollo—all these “ portions of the Olympian scheme of Homer ” 
seem to Mr. Gladstone to be “derived from Hebrew sources.” If 
he is determined to maintain this position, he cannot consistently 
restrict his view to Homer and to the Homeric theology. He 
must look further afield, and discovering, as he will do if he tries, 
the serpent, the mysterious mother, and the rest of them, in the 
traditions of Nagas, New Zealanders, and most savage peoples, 
he must refer the legends of Peru and of Mexico, and Polynesia, 
to a Hebrew origin. He will observe that in Fiji two gods lay 


claim to the hawk, which, as he says, “in Egypt equips Horus 
with a head, and only — an omen for Apollo.” Perhaps the 
result of an investigation like that which we venture to suggest 


would prove to Mr. Gladstone either that all the races of the earth 
borrowed “from Hebrew sources,” or that the early Mebrews 
were very like other primitive peoples. 

We scarcely care to discuss Mr. Gladstone’s opinion that the 
narrative in Genesis ix. 11-17 “is in its substance a contemporary 
record.” He speaks of a transaction, “a sensible and permanent 
guarantee,” a “ contemporary recorder,” almost as if he were treat- 
ing of an event in modern diplomacy. It is much more profitable 
to consider his close investigation of the nature of the Homeric Iris, 
the swift-footed goddess of the golden wings. Mr. Gladstone’s 
minute knowledge of the text leads him to make, not for the first 
time we think, a very important observation. There are amo 
the Olympic deities of Homer several who seem to have a natu 
origin; their attributes are those which might cling to a deity 
evolved from the contemplative worship ofan object in nature. Thus 
Apollo, to use a bold figure of M. Paul de St. Victor, rises from the 
splendour of the sun like the shining statue emerging from the 
r sa of the furnace. Hephestus has points in common with 
fire; Poseidon with the sea; Zeus with the firmament and the 
tabernacle of dark clouds. Yet,as Mr. Gladstone remarks, the poet 
is singularly sparing of terms which might connect these gods 
with—shall we say ?—their humble origin. In the sacrifice in 
the second book of the Iliad (426) the morsels are held upon spits 
over the fire, hephestus (imeipexov ‘Hdaioroo). Yet the 
epithets assigned to the god are not elemental. The fire has not 
passed upon them. Hephestus is lame, and he is a cra{tsman, 
and renowned for his craft; he has no sign of the fire-king. As 
to Apollo, it is easy enough to say that his shafts are the lucida 
tela diet, and to make much of his silver bow. Unluckily, no 
stress can really be laid on his metallic equipment, because, in 
Homer, as in the Kalewala, the Chanson de Roland, the Volks-lieder 
of all countries, and chiefly of modern Greece, much of the furni- 
ture, of men as well as gods, is made of gold or silver. The French 
peasant has his golden knife, the Klephts have their golden horse- 
shoes, the enchanted boat of the Lassie of Loch Ryan its golden 
mast, the Homeric heroes their silver tables. Thus Apollo has but 
few attributes of the sun, while the poems present us with the 
workaday sun, which sets nightly, and with Helios, who is the s 
of Hepheestus, as well as with "HeAws ‘Yrepiovidns, who owns the 
kine in the isle Threnacia. In the famous (and possibly interpolated) 
story of the loves of Ares and Aphrodite, Helios is the informer, 
while Apollo is another being who 4: ge among the laughter- 
loving gods. The ou master of the sacred kine threatens to 
“go down to Hell and shine among the Dead.” These two gods, 
or two aspects of one god, have all the solar attributes strongly 
marked, but then they are not other names or aspects of Apollo 
the Olympian. 

Mr. Gledstose attempts, with some success and with a very 
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ious purpose—for Genesis is never out of his mind—to apply 
Senin to Iris. Here she is, he says, manifestly one of the 
Olympian consistory. She is “the storm-footed,” the messenger, 
the wind-footed, the golden-winged. “Such is the figure of Iris, 
ighter, it may be, than the very air she traverses, than the winds on 
aie she rides.” Not one epithet of colour is applied toa goddess 
whose name ts that she is a personification of the many- 
coloured rainbow. Then Mr. Gladstone tries to prove that Iris 
kept the best Olympic company. She added words of her own to 
the messages of Zeus, and spoke in terms almost too blunt to the 
stern Athene. When she entered the hall of Zephyrus where the 
Winds were at feast (eiAamivny daivuvro) “they hoped she would 
share their banquet. But she is not disposed to take part in_ this 
kind of ‘high life below stairs.’” So Mr. Gladstone finds it in 
his heart to speak of that beautiful scene, where the radiant pre- 
sence passes across the home of the Winds, scarcely pausing as she 
speeds to the streams of Ocean and the land of the World’s End :— 

elut yap adris ’Qxeavoio péebpa 
*Adavdras, iva Kat peradaioopa ipdy. 
We cannot permit ourselves to suppose that Homer meant to ex- 
ss social disdain. The Olympians were not of this — 
bat would sit at good men’s feasts, among the Phzacians, eat 
of the nectar and ambrosia in the Isle of Circe. 

It is much more to the purpose to show that Iris, the goddess, 
does not share the sensible attributes of iris, the rainbow. That 
phenomenon is mentioned but twice in the poems, once (Iliad xi. 
27) where the dragons on the breastplate of Agamemnon are 
likened to rainbows, and again II. xvii. 547. In the former text the 
dragons are made of kuanos, and therefore Homer likens the rain- 
bow to objects of a certain kind of lustrous darkness. Mr. Glad- 
stone has at present a theory that kwanos means bronze, and that 
bronze is “a material.” If he will remember the hue of a 
new penny, and will also call to mind that a new breastplate of 
bronze, or & — breastplate well scoured, must have‘ been equally 
gaudy, he will see that, on his own sy Homer does not 
3 of the rainbow as dark at all, but as of almost golden 
brilliance, “Such is the Homeric conception of rainbow colout,” 
says Mr. Gladstone, still on the hypothesis that Auanos is bronze, 
and that bronze was dark. If he is right, Homer was colour 
blind, « theory which one would be glad to dispute on- another 
occasion. Atthe same time, whatever Auwanos may be, Homer calls 
it “black” in this very passage, so that we are left in a:wilder- 
ness of conflicting opinions. Perhaps we had better read “ dread” 
ome” ith Aristophanes, and so slide out of the difficulty. 

are we to allege with the scholiast in'the Marcian B (453) 
that the dragons possibly resembled the rainbow in shape, but net in 
colour? Surely it is plain that these arguments in support of the 
Hebrew origin of Iris are a little confusing. In the second 
where the rainbow is mentioned she is-ealled ropqupeny, “ the purple 
rainbow,” says Mr. Gladstone, though he seems to hold that the 
purple was very dark indeed, because it concealed the figure of 
Athene. Now sop¢vupen is a hard word to translate. The most 
modern authority of weight calls it versicolor, which aptly expresses 
the “ shot ” radiance of the rainbow, and removes the reproach of 
passage (and they quote authorities as old as those ancient - 
cists y 4 an Xenophanes) seem to us to make against 
Gladstone’s view of Homer's conception of the colours of the ram- 
bow. All this is not very diverting, but it has its use if it shows 
the difficulty of dogmatizing. For Mr. Gladstone’s purpose it is 
enough that the rainbow goddess.and the rainbow have different 
attributes, that the latter isdark (which we doubt) and fixed, the 
former light and fleeting. He explains the differenee by saying 
that Iris, promoted as it were out of the order of Nature-Powers 
to an Olympian seat and function, is carefully divested of any 
ascription that would recall her humble beginnings. There must be 
no junketing with the Winds. She has “a polite but decided in- 

ition to more than a formal interview.” One is reminded of 
some bitter lines of Byron’s. 

The rainbow, then, “in Homer is elemental, stationary, dark, 
and formidable. Iris is ethereal, nimble and swift, cheerful and 
philanthropic,” and, alas ! a little stack-up, a little vulgar, a little too 
much disposed to make the poor Winds “keep their place.” Mr. 
Gladstone knows as well as any one, or better, how traly un- 
Homeric is this view of Iris’s conduct. Odysseus and Telemachus 
share the swineherd’s meal, good men and masters are friends, 
all comers sit at meat together, as in the of a Northerm Eorl. 
It is only Iris of the wings of gold who is “exclusive.” But how 
did she “ better herself”? how did she manage to come upstaits— 
if we are to adopt Mr. Gladstone's style—and mix with her 
betters almost on the footing of an equal? Why, because she 
had “a commission.” ‘“ Now this idea of a commission,” says Mr. 
Gladstone, “is exactly what is furnished for the rainbow im one 
oem and in one place only. We find it im the traditions of the 

ebrews recorded in the Book of Genesis.” ‘The moral office of 
the rainbow ” is there reeorded, as we saw some time ago, on the 
evidence of a contemporary record. “The merely natural pheno- | 
menon of the rainbow hes a significance attached to it asa portent | 
sent by Zeus, which it is difficult to interpret or aceount for as a 
simple result of experience, inasmuch as it is associated only with 
the gentle and familiar operations of nature.” Now this is all 
odd. Is it from experience, or from Genesis, that we know that: 
“ A rainbow in the morning is the shepherd’s warning”? The 
rainbow’s importance and dignity is, according to Mr. Gladstone, 


derived from its moral office, as a token of divine goodwill. Yet 
Homer expressly calls it (Iliad xvii. 548) “a dread sign of war or of 
tempests chill.” The scholiast explains, in his manner, the natural 
causes which make the rainbow symptom of storniy weather. 
Here we have, first, the significance attached to the rainbow in- 
terpreted as a simple result of experience. The weatherwise of 
Homer's time took it for an omen, as well as an accompaniment of 
broken weather. They no more needed to consult tradition than 
did the Jews when they declared the meaning of a sky “ red and 
lowering.” Secondly, we have the fact that Homer and his suc- 
cessors explained the office of the rainbow in sense precisely 
contradictory of the sense of Hebrew tradition. The bow in 
Genesis was a répas to show that no new flood should desolate 
the world. The bow in Homer is a répas to warn men of the 
a st a desolating tempest, “which lets men on eatth from 
ir toils. 

Though Mr. Gladstone not ade us that the Helloi 
(through whom Greece learned her Bible) remembered the ninth 
chapter of Genesis, his argument is not wasted. He reminds us 
once more of two things; first, of the purity of Homer's spirit, 
which worked like a fire to cleanse the religious traditions of 
Hellas ; next, of the immense complexity of the ancient creed, in 
which so many influences mingle ents of am ancient 
savagery, guesses of the keenest souls of the world’s youth, figures 
of dynasties of gods dethroned, and the light thrown up from the 
faces of deities not yet revealed. After Homer the old things 
reassert themselves; godheads of barbaric imagination emerge 
from priestly lore and temple legend, and from the chapels in 
which noble families worshipped the memories of their ancestors 
or the fetich of their house. Looking beyond and above these 
rudimentary shapes, Homer drew the immortal Gods, the pure 
Artemis, the radiant Apollo, the wise Athéne. He did, in the 
words of Herodotus, in a certain sense give Gods: to Greece. 


4 


COURTESY AT HOME. 


HERE is an element about most exoties which is more or less 
displeasing. They are surrounded by an atmosphere which 
impresses the observer with associations of restraint and artifice. 
This is certainly true of exotic courtesy, whieh is the direct o 
site of the virtue of which we have now tospeak. Courtesy which 
isnot home-bred may seem, like a hothouse plant from the tropics, 
to’ be very fully developed, very luxuriant, and almost over- 
poweringly pungent; but take away its artificial adjuncts, expose 
16 to the rough weather of everyday life, and it withers away, 
just as a gorgeous and expensive stove plant, when banisked from 
the conservatory and exposed to the frosty air, becomes ugly and 
repulsive in comparison with the commonest field-flower. By 
courtesy at home we do not mean the c which is shown at 
home to guests, but that which is exhibited to the inmates of 
home in everyday life. On the other hand, in.speaking of exotic 
courtesy we mean that form of civility which is rather am occa- 
sional efiort than an habitual custom. It is not a pleasant trait 
in people’s characters that they should treat their acquaintances 
with less and less deference as they become more and more familiar 
with them, decreasing their courtesy in proportion to the increase 
of their intimacy; but unfortunately this is too commenly the 
case. It is usually assumed that a true gentleman is always 
courteous at home, but this assumption can only be accepted with 
certain reservations, We have known men perfectly unimpeachable 
in the matters of education, culture, and refinement, whose manners, 
though most charming on first a aga relapsed on intimacy 
inte absolute unpleasantness. e admit that nobody whose 
apparent courteousness to strangers is only on the surface, and 
who thus seems to be that which he is not, can be a perfect gentle- 
man in the highest sense of the word ; but, taking the expression 
in its ordinary soeial acceptation, we fear it must be granted that, 
in the matter of courtesy, a great many gentlemen do oceasionally 
seem to be that which they are not. These refined beings do not 
perhaps relapse into absolute rudeness among their relatives and 
intimates ; but they replace their attractive manners by icy sar- 
easms, taciturnity, and irritability, which exceed the border line of 
courtesy. They seem to take a pleasure in demonstrating the un- 
happy fact that the refinement of the agreeable has its counterpart 
in the refinement of the disagreeable. We sometimes hear people 
comparing the manners of the present generation very unfavour- 
ably with those of its predecessors, and they do this with consider- 
able justice ; but we have known gentlemen of the old school, as 
itis termed, who, though very courteous in female society, were 
accustomed to use some very ugly words in the company of their 
own sex. Perhaps they could quote poetry far more readily than 
some of their descendants, and they were always prepared with a 
line from Homer or Virgil to suit the occasion; but, for all that, 
their mental daily bread, especially after dinner, consisted of a 
very coarse kind of food, and their anecdotes would scarcely 
be tolerated in the club smoking-rooms of the present day. 
There are a few specimens of this sehool still left, and 
they are generally ostentatiously pelite in society. Their 
drawing-room manners towards ladies ate almost too fine, but 
the elderly spinster daughters who have to attend upon them 


very'| at home, especially in their gouty moments, could testify that 


they are not always so affable. We have in our minds old 
military men, but there is a more solemn class of ancients who 
enjoy an equal reputation for courtesy. We refer to the race of 
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old-fashioned college dons. These worthies could be the best 
hosts in the world, and nothing could exceed the charms of their 
chastened bonhomie ; but we recollect the time when we used to 
com the suavity which they annually exhibited to their visitors 
at Commemoration with their conduct towards ourselves during 
the rest of the year. The breakfasts and luncheons in “gaudy 
week” were all very well, but the private interviews at other times 
in the Dean’s study were by no means feasts of courtesy. 

Although we cherish a conservative respect for the old-fashioned 
polished gentleman, we have a lurking suspicion that he was some- 
times a rather artificial creature. Polished he certainly was, but 
with a polish that wore off with very little rough usage, and which 
but thinly glossed overan inner man almost guiltless of refinement. 
He could be very polite, but he could also be very blasphemous ; 
and, if he was occasionally poetical, he was often indecent. We 
are far from maintaining that some past periods of English history 
have not been more distinguished for courtesy than our own; but 
when we hear people talk of the times of George 1V. and Beau 
Brummel as the millennium of British politesse, we feel that either 
their memory or their judgment must be greatly at fault. There 
are other epochs which might claim, at the very least, an equal 
distinction. In these days it is unfortunately true that, even in 
the highest society, there is too little courtesy either at home or 
away from it; but that does not prove the early part of the 
present century to have been the golden age of English manners. 
Our own is an age of moderation. We are expected to be 
moderate in religion, in politics, and in everything else; and 
we have a noble example of moderation set us by the youth 
of the present day in the indulgence of courtesy. A very 
courteous man is now considered a bore in gay, and a humbug in 
grave, society. What a miserable thing is civility in comparison 
with the charms of chaff, and how insincere is he who treats ladies 
with deferential politeness! Such appears to be the current creed, 
though there may be a certain number of nonconformists. In our 
opinion the best test of the difference between courtesy and humbug 
will be found in the observation of home life. Humbug may 
assume the form of courtesy, but it cannot stand the strain of 
continual use; whereas true courtesy becomes more developed by 
constant habit, and thrives best in its native soil. People often 
confuse courtesy with humbug because they imagine that it 
necessarily implies personal esteem and respect. Where, therefore, 
they observe a deferential manner in the absence of personal 
esteem and respect, they immediately suspect humbug. In this 
they are mistaken. A judge may be perfectly courteous to the 
murderer whom he is sentencing to be hanged, and the head-master 
of a public school may show formal politeness to his pupils 
in the discipli interviews which he has with them “ after 
school”; but neither functionary would thereby lay himself 
open to the charge of being a humbug. Then there are persons 
who are so utterly devoid of any innate courtesy that they are in- 
credulous of its existence in others; and, when they meet with 
it, they mistake it for humbug. It must be admitted, however, 
that there are occasions when scepticism is quite legitimate. For 
instance, when we see ostentatious displays of affection and respect 
on the part of husbands towards their wives, or parents towards 
their children, in public, we are apt to form our own opinion of 
their private life, shrewdly suspecting that this profusion of good 
things is not an everyday affair. We recommend to the clergy 
“rude papas” as a subject for a course of sermons. “ Nagging 
mammas” might form a second series. To treat your children 
like servants or retrievers, whose highest duty is to fetch and 
carry, is not the surest means of indoctrinating them with the 
virtue of courtesy. It may be considered a superannuated idea 
that husbands and wives ought to treat each other with any 
semblance of ceremony ; but we are old-fashioned enough to fancy 
that the opposite tendency is carried rather to an excess just at 

resent. It may be a prejudice to think that there can possibly 
bo anything objectionable in smoking cigarettes in ladies’ drawing- 
rooms and boudoirs ; but there always will be some people who lag 
behind their times. There is surely a sufficiently wide margin 
between treating a husband as an utter stranger and calling him 
a beast ; but it seems too narrow for some ladies todiscover. Among 
brothers and sisters a little harmless banter is perfectly admissible, 
and even perhaps desirable; but a family whose members are 
always snapping at each other in the style at present approved as 
clever, both in fiction and in reality, can scarcely be upheld as 
a model of courtesy at home. Both among brothers and sisters 
and husband and wives, a great deal of talk which begins with 
chaif ends in rudeness. In society conventional politeness sets 
certaim limits to repartee, but at home there are no such barriers. 
In private life, when the more refined weapons of conversational 
dispute fail, the combatants are apt to resort to vulgar personal abuse. 
Servants could sometimes tell curious stories about the courtesy 
of their employers at home, or rather their want of it. There are 
ladies renowned for their charming manners in society who use 
their maids as safety-valves for the innate rudeness which they 
contrive to repress and conceal in public. Doubtless they are 
hurt when, in dressing their heads, their maids drag the hair 
with the brush ; but that is no excuse for pretty mouths permitting 
ugly words to escapefrom them. The master may be very fond of 
his horse, but, after speaking to the animal in tones of the gentlest 
affection, it is scarcely the sign of a courteous gentleman to swear 
at the groom because his stirrup leathers are too short. 

Courtesy at home, like other virtues, cannot be ised too 
constantly, or be too well fortified by undeviating habit. Even 
when a man is alone, it is not well to throw aside too freely the 
restraints and observances of social usage. We do not hesitate to 


say that no one can, when alone, discard all customary forms and 
ceremonies in dress, meals, or the like, without incurring danger of 
self-degradation. A man who neglects his toilet when he is 
going to spend the evening in his own society is decidedly wanting 
in self-respect, and the bachelor who only makes his rooms com- 
—— and oe when he expects visitors must be pro- 
nounced unworthy of promotion to the more dignified state of li 

to which all bachelors aspire. 


THE CHAINS OF EGYPT. 


7 a country which has been compared for its length without 
breadth to a serpent, the Government which holds the neck 
controls it all, When all the world except Egypt was sunk in 
barbarism, the throat of the Nile valley was at the southern end : 
the savages of Ethiopia were nearer and more dangerous than the 
savages of Syria, or Greece, or Italy. In days so far gone by that 
their exact date is a matter of conjecture, or at best of approxima- 
tion only, to secure the peace of the country it was needful to 
garrison Nubia. In less remote times the other end of the vast 
length must be guarded and protected. Accordingly, we find that 
when the strong-minded lady who raised the great obelisk of 
Karnac to the memory of her father Thothmes sought to hold the 
whole valley in subjection, she made her fortress beyond the First 
Cataract. hen Cambyses, or one of his successors, held the 
Delta, he placed his garrison at Fostat, between Memphis and its 
sources of supply. When the Cesars ruled Egypt trom beyond 
the Mediterranean, they fortified their camp on the highest ground 
within reach of Alexandria. The chains of Greece were said by 
the last Philip to be Corinth and Chalcis and Demetrias; but the 
chains of Egypt were Nicopolis and Babloun and Dakkeh; yet of 
the three only the oldest is left. Babloun was replaced under the 
Romans by a building of great antiquarian interest, though com- 
paratively so modern ; and of the camp at Ramleh it may be said, 
as of a camp nearer home which bore the same name, that within 
a very few years it has disappeared. The walls had seen, in all 
probability, the defeat of Anthony's last army. Augustus him- 
self had encamped on the spot; and here, just seventy-seven years 
ago, Sir Ralph Abercromby “fell in the arms of victory.” 
In order to build one of his numerous and ephemeral palaces, 
the present Viceroy, in spite of many appeals, and in contempt 
of many promises, pulled away almost all that remained of the old 
walls, and suffered a tesselated pavement to fall to pieces and dis- 
appear through mere carelessness and neglect. The present dynasty, 
in an age of lath and plaster, will have left some great public 
works complete, and more begun; but it has not failed to mark 
its power by a large number of demolitions, of which this is only 
a specimen. Under Mehemet Ali the hall erected by Saladin in 
the citadel was removed, with its two-and-thirty columns of rose 
granite. In 1822 the temple of Elephantine was destroyed in order 
to build a palace for the Governor of Assouan with the materials 
It need hardly be said that the palace was never built ; but of the 
temple only a single granite doorway is left. In Cairo itself, 
while a vast and hideous mosque of modern Greek design is 
dually creeping up on one side of the street, on the other 
the beautiful mosque of Sultan Hassan—a building contemporary 
with our Westminster Abbey, and in many respects comparable 
with it—is falling into irreparable decay. It must be allowed 
that, under the present ruler, the antiquities of Egypt have been 
made subjects of Government solicitude ; and the researches of M. 
Mariette and his fellow-labourers have become possible. But, 
comparatively modern as the Roman and Arab remains appear, they 
are sometimes quite as interesting to the student as the older 
works, though so far they have excited little interest, and some of 
them are but seldom visited. 

The ride to Kasr el Shama takes the sightseer through a laby- 
rinth of small streets to the southern gate of Cairo, named after 
the lady Zeynab, a granddaughter of the Prophet, and thence over 
immense heaps of rubbish, the ashes of Fostat, burnt in 1168, 
until the open country is reached. The heaps extend for miles 
in this direction, and may mark the site of cities older by far than 
the tabernacles which Amer pitched on the spot in 638, and 
which supply a meaning for the Arabic name. This was Babylon, 
not indeed Babylon the great, but the town which Cambyses is 
said to have founded, and whence, according to some, the Epistle 
of St. Peter was written. Whether Strabo, when he speaks of a 
Babylonian colony here, refers to the extradition of a number of 
families by the Persian King, or whether, as his words seem to 
imply, a much older settlement is described, cannot now be 
decided. It is curious, however, to note that other authors have 
spoken of the colony in very similar terms, and that it is some- 
times ascribed to “ Sesostris,’ or Rameses II., who is here said 
to have placed his captives from Babylon, and sometimes 
to Semiramis. The most recent writer who has touched 
on the subject is Mr. Roland Michell, and in his volume 
on the Egyptian Calendar a conjecture is mentioned which 
would account for the modern name of the Roman fortress at 
least. Kasr el Shama—or, as it is pronounced, “ esh Shemmah ”"— 
is in English the Castle of the Flame or Light, and may mark the 
site of a temple of fire-worshippers. Be this as it may—and no 
more plausible derivation has been suggested—there are no Persian 
remains now seen and traveller 

ight very easi y the Roman wa uried in 
received, a careful survey. 
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The western face now consists of a long wall of large stone 
blocks, under which a low entrance has been burrowed, lead- 
ing into a very rabbit warren of miserable dwellings, Coptic 
churches, Moslem mosques, monasteries, synagogues, and bazaars, 
uniform only in dirt and vermin. To the ecclesiastical antiquary 
there is much worth seeing among the strange piles of mud and 
brick. But, passing by the entrance and continuing along the 
outer wall, two well-defined semicircular bastions, once pierced 
with arched windows, or embrasures, recall similar buildings 
at York, in London, at Tréves—anywhere, in fact where 
the military engineers of old Rome built their fortresses. 
There is no mistake about the banded masonry, the thin 
bricls, the hard mortar, or any other of many marks by which 
Roman work may be identified ; though high up, with the wall for 
a foundation, a tall whitewashed dwelling looks over, and seems 
tottering to a fall. This western front is perhaps two hundred 
vards long, and ends with another semicircular tower facing south. 
This tower is very perfect to a height of perhaps twenty feet, and 
is the first of a series of three, each some fifty feet in width, which 
range along the same side—the side, that is, which looked towards 
Memphis. If we climb the mound in front, the wide green plain 
with its palm groves across the river stretches for miles over the 
site of the vast city, and the tombs of the inhabitants still cluster 
round the pyramids on the hill beyond. From the gate between 
two of the bastions, now sunk in ashes to the top of its pedimented 
archway, the soldiers of Cesar watched the Nile and held 
the chief link in the chain which bound Egypt and Memphis 
to Rome. A few years ago there was still a trace of an eagle 
carved beside the arch, and everything is in a style wholly 
foreign and different from the native Egyptian work. To 
the English archeologist this Roman castle is peculiarly in- 
teresting. Just as our Royal Engineers build a barrack at Agra 
and one at Armagh on the same lines and in the same style, so the 
Romans had but one general pattern for their pretorium, whether 
it was situated at Colchester or Paris, on the Danube or on the 
Nile. Just such a fortress as this formed the kernel of old London. 
Its foundations, with the banded masonry and the semicircular 
bastions, were discovered when the soil of Cannon Street was up- 
turned for the new station. Long before the wall was drawn 


round the outer ring of suburbs, before the British London had | 
become the Roman Augusta, a fortress which must have closely 


resembled this at the Egyptian Babylon crowned the hill on the 
eastern bank of the Walbrook, and commanded the little port at 
Dowgate below. 

Very ditferent in every way is the fort at Dakkeh in Nubia, yet 
strangely like another type of military architecture with which we 
are familiar in England. The voyager who ascends beyond the 
First Cataract finds himself in a@ narrow valley shut in by 
granite hills, and only sees here and there a space wide 
enough for cultivation. There are buildings of all ages and 
kinds, chiefly temples; and at intervals, where the sandstone 
ridges approach the Nile, he finds vast grottoes carved in the face 
of the cliff, the greatest of all being the furthest—namely, the 
temple of the Sun at Aboshek, better known as Ipsambool. “Amid 
this wealth of architectural remains, the best of them on the 
western bank, the castle opposite Dalileh, on the eastern bank, is 
very often passed by unvisited. Yet it well repays a visit, though 
the visitor wishes in vain for some one competent to describe the 
defences as Mr. Clark would describe a Norman Keep in England. 
For, though it is built of crude brick—that is to say of mud—and 
though it is seven hundred miles from the sea, and though it is 
one of the oldest buildings in the world, having been erected 2,500 
years at least before the White Tower, yet to the eyes ofan English 
traveller it resembles nothing in the world so much as the Keep of 
Rochester or of Guildford. There is the ditch, with scarp and 
counterscarp. ‘There are square towers overlapping the corners. 
There are flat buttresses not reaching the top of the wall. There 
are gates with narrow walls and signs of drawbridges. There 
is a covered way down to the waters edge. We might be ex- 
ploring a castle on the Thames or the Dee, except for the 
material of which it is built. The walls, some fourteen feet 
thick at least, and still in places not less than forty in height, 
are all formed of great blocks of sun-dried mud, very like the sods 
of peat one sees in Scotland or Ireland. Here and there the impress 
of the maker’s hand may be found, and you may lay your fingers 
into the very marks left by a man of flesh and blood, of nerves 
and muscles, of skin with a thousand delicate lines such as you 
see in your own palm, yet who lived and laboured and died more 
than three thousand years ago. Some of the marks are small, and 
must be those of a woman's hand ; for female labour, by which to 
day the new streets of Cairo are built, was, no doubt, the rule in 
Egypt under Hatasoo as it is under Ismael. Of the history of the 
fortress — Dakkeh, of its very name, we know nothing. 
Centuries before Joseph or Moses, centuries before the siege of 
Troy, tens of centuries before William the Norman, monarchs had 
castles built for them, and employed the labour of their subjects to 
forge and strengthen their own chains. 


THEODORE AGRIPPA D’AUBIGNE. 


ALPHONSE LEMERRE has become famous among 

¢ publishers for his delight in reproducing the old authors 

of France, although he does not stand alone in this undertaking. 
There is the Librairie des Bibliophiles from the well-known press of 


M. Jouaust, which deals chiefly in choice reprints of rare bool 
that the reading world would not willingly let die. Garnier 
Fréres are indefatigable in bringing out new editions of French 
classics. Delarue has produced neat little Elzevir editions of 
Moliére, La Fontaine, Prévost, and Regnier at the moderate price 
of one franc a volume; and the Société Bibliographique, for fifty 
centimes, gives Corneille and the Chanson de Roland printed in a 
style which a few years ago would have been restricted to books 
intended for amateurs in typography. All this perhaps does not 
count for much; but it is worth notice among the signs of re- 
action against the meretricious tastes that poisoned society in 
France under the Second Empire. 

Some of M.-Lemerre’s latest volumes deal with the works 
of D'Aubigné, whose place in French literature has only recently 
been fully recognized by his countrymen. His name, of course, 
was not ignored in works treating of the literary history of 
France ; but to all except lovers of old literature and bookworms 
he may be said to have been almost unkuown until a few years 
back. More than one reason may be given for this neglect. His 
more important prose works, the Hzsto’re Universelle and his 
Mémoires, abound with striking passages; but, on the whole, they 
have more interest for the student of history than for the general 
reader; and the humour of his satirical pieces is of a sort which 
is not very generally appreciated in France. Nor was his poetry 
likely to find favour so long as form, polish, and smoothness were 
regarded as essentials for which no originality of thought or poetic 
fervour could conipensate; and the matter was as little calculated 
to conciliate French taste as the manner. Ile himself was quite 
conscious of this contrast between his vers échauffés, as he calls 
them, and the ornate and elegant poetry of his own time, and he 
defended it :— 

Ce siécle, autre en ses moeurs, demande un autre style : 

Cueillons les fruits amers desquels il est fertile. 
Everything that he wrote, prose or verse, grave or humorous, 
bears the impress of the time and of the great struggle in which 
he played so prominent a part; and it might almost be said that 
there is scarcely a line that is not tinged with that inflexible Pro- 
testantism which throughout marked his character and his career. 
As much as anything, perhaps, it wes his prominence as a man of 
action in a stirring time that kept him from taking rank as a mar 
of letters. The world is always slow, and doubtless from a sound 
instinct, to recognize a man as eminent in more than one character. 
Most people, if they would confess it, find a difliculty in thoroughly 
identifying in their minds Cvsar the historian with Cesar the 
conqueror and administrator, and it is more than likely that 
D’Aubigné the poet and satirist was eclipsed by D’Aubigné the 
Bayard of the Huguenots, and the unilinching counsellor of 
Henri IV. 

Théodore Agrippa d’Aubigné, to give him his full name, was 
born in 1550 of an ancient family who had held the lordship of Brie, 
in Saintonge, for many generations, and, at exactly the age at which 
Hannibal took his vow of lifelong enmity to Rome, he was sworn 
by his father, a staunch Huguenot, never to let his vengeance 
against the Guises sleep. The story is graphically told by himself, 
how he and his father on their journey to Paris passed through 
Amboise shortly aiter the massacre of the Huguenot conspirators, 
and how the elder D’Aubigné, recognizing the heads of many of 
his friends among those exposed to view, charged his son never to 
forget the sight, and, as he feared a father’s curse, to avenge “ those 
honourable chiefs.” Lut for this, in all probability we should have 
known D’Aubigné simply as the man of letters, the poet, satirist, 
and humorist, possibly as the rival of Rabelais and Montaigne, or 
of Malherbe and Regnier. Certain it is that his bent and instincts 
tended in that direction. Whenever in the course of his stirring 
life he had leisure and opportunity, he seems always to have falleu 
back upon books and study as if there lay his true congenial pursuit. 
On the occasion of one of his many differences with his master he 
devoted his retirement to the study of Catholic theology, and for 
a reason eminently characteristic of the man. Te wished to 
satisfy himself whether his Protestantism was merely a matter of 
early training and prejudice or was based on some more solid foun- 
dation. If D’Aubigné's mind is at all faithfully reflected in his 
writings, no reader of them will have any doubt as to the result 
of the experiment. Though “dazzled and confounded” at first, 
he rose from Bellarmine more strongly confirmed in the faith in 
which he had been brought up. A few years later he turned this 
course of reading to account in engaging and silencing so able a 
controversialist as Du Perron, then Bishop of Evreux. But, for 
all his literary and student leanings, no man better proved the 
truth of Cervantes’s favourite proverb that “the pen never blunted 
the lance, nor the lance the pen.” From his nineteenth year, 
when he joined the Huguenot army, serving in the ranks as a 
private soldier, to the end of the struggle, there were few actions 
of any importance in which he did not take part, and a heroic 
part it often was. The catalogue of his hai breadth scapes and 
daring deeds reads more like the story of some hero born of the 
brain of Alexandre Dumas than of a real-life soldier; and we no 
doubt only know a part of them, for, as modest as he was fear- 
less, he keeps himself as far as possible in the background in his 
History, and always prefers, if he can, to introduce himself 
anonymously as “a gentleman in the service of the King,” or by 
some such phrase. Almost the only instance in which he speaks 
directly of his services is in his noble and touching letter of fare- 
well to the King. ‘ Your memory,” he says, “ will reproich you 
with my twelve years’ faithful attachment, and twelve wounds 
received in your service.” He left the King more than once after 
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that; in fact, Henry and he weve always falling out and making it { 


up again. D’Aubigné was as pure in life and sincere in faith 
as his Royal master was the reverse, and he was too honest 
to keep the difference between them in abeyance asa judicious 
courtier would have done; and, as many anecdotes tend to show, 
his frankness in animadverting on his sovereign’s laxity in morals 
and principle was of a sort somewhat startling to the propriety of 
a French Court. But if there was a repulsion there was also a 
mutual attraction between them. Henry had craftier advisers 
about him, but none wiser, and certainly none so honest and 
faithful, and it is plain that in his heart he respected and admired 
D’Aubigné; while D’Aubigné was not proof against that manly 
bonhomie which was among the King’s redeeming qualities, and 
besides felt for him something of the attachment of a medieval 
retainer for his feudal chief. Even the King’s apostasy did not 
shake this ; for his final retirement to Geneva was not, as has been 
said, caused by disgust at his master’s change of religion. It did 
not take place till ten years after the death of Henry IV., and was 
in consequence of the fury of the Catholic party at the tone of the 
last volume of his History. His monument is one of the 
attractions of the cathedral there, and the solemn words in the 
epitaph addressed to his children were in all probability drawn 
from him by the conduct of his scoundrel of a son, Constant, the 
father of Mme. de Maintenon. But he was not, on the whole, un- 
fortunate in his posterity. Shortly after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, a Protestant refugee named Merle settled in 
Geneva, and his son marrying the daughter of Baron George 
d’Aubigné, the family name came to be once more connected with 
the cause which the old Huguenot had fought for with sword and 

, through Dr. Merle d’Aubigné, the well-known historian of the 

formation. 

Very notable among the works of D’Aubigné lately republished 
are the “Confession du Sieur de Sancy,” and the “ Avantures du 
Baron deFeeneste.” The “ Confession” is a bitter satire on Nicholas 
Harlay de Sancy, the most shameless perhaps of the “ Vicars of 
Bray ” of the age, who changed his religion four or five times 
during the reigns of Henry III. and IV., following the shiftings of 
the political barometer; and, to increase its range, the confessor 
chosen is Du Perron, to whom the Sieur de Sancy gives the credit 
of his final conversion to Catholicism. As a piece of satire it 
would be difficult to match it in French literature; as a piece of 
humour, well nigh impossible, for its humour is of that grave un- 
smiling kind to which the French genius does not lend itself 
naturally. It has no affinity to the humour of Rabelais or of 
Voltaire, but is just what we should have expected from Swift if 
he had been born a Frenchman. For instance, De Sancy’s account 
of his conversion to the doctrine of transubstantiation is exactly in 
the spirit of the Argument against the Abolition of Christianity. 
His difficulties vanished when he saw the instances of substantial 
change around him effected by the mere will of the King. The 
taxes, he says, have changed tillage into pasture, vineyards into 
wastes, labourers into beggars, soldiers into thieves, clodhoppers 
into gentlemen, lords into petty gentry, and so forth. Nay, even 
in his own person he had a proof, for he was conscious of having 
been successively councillor, ambassador, bankrupt, swindler, 
financier, and colonel. Of all the books, he says, calculated to 
make a heretic, or of which at least a good Catholic should beware, 
there is not one so dangerous, after the Bible, as the great book of 
martyrs, for it cites the sufferings of the martyrs as proofs of the 
faith, and here, under our own eyes, we have these heretics of 
Huguenots enduring the same things with all the signs of martyrs 
about them; innocent in their lives, pure in their religion, and 
willing to die for it. ‘Any prince,” he adds, “who would reign 
without being worried by justice or controlled by the Word of 
God must exterminate them, for they are people who for the glory 
of God trample on the glory of princes. Theirs is a religion for 
beggars and vagabonds, not for princes, nobles, and financiers who 
love their pleasures, for it recognizes no plenary indulgence and 
remission of sins.” Ile excuses himself in almost the same words 
as the Vicar of Bray :—“ It is no change to seek always the same 
end. My end has always been profit, honour, ease, and safety, 
and all I ever changed was the means of securing them. What 
made the King change? Sils a geen ‘ pour sauver un Estat,’ 
et moy le mien, diray je.” With this kind of grave banter he 

ursues the unlucky Harlay to the end, dealing as he goes side- 
ws that spare no one from the King downwards. 

The “ Baron de Feeneste” is a satire of a diflerentsort. Readers 
of Ferriar’s Illustrations of Sterne will remember that it is one of 
the books said to have been laid under contribution for Tristram 
Shandy and the Sentimental Journey. But there is seldom very 
much in Ferriar’s charges of plagiarism. It is difficult to resist a 
suspicion that he merely used Sterne as a peg on which to hang a 
display of his own out-of-the-way reading. In this case he can 
only suggest that Yorick’s adventure with the Piedmontese lady 
was copied from a story of D’Aubigné’s about a dispute between a 
lady and gentleman who had engaged the same -oom at an inn. 
The satire of “ Feneste” has a wider range than that of the 
“Confession.” It deals largely with religious matters, but also 
with society and manners, especially at Court and in Paris, and, 
as might be expected, coming from a keen observer and humorist 
who had such opportunities as D’Aubigné had, deals with them in 
a very downright jashion. It is cast in the form of a dialogue, the 
interlocutors being the Sieur d’Enay and the Baron de Feneste, 
whose names (eivac and gaiveoOa) furnish the key to the satire ; 
the first being a country gentleman of the old French school, an 
enemy of shams of every sort, and a stanch advocate of truth and 


sincerity in everything: the other, his guest, a brisk young Gascon 
attached to the Court, whose whole aim in life is “ paraitre,” without 
any regard to the realities of things. The conflict of principle 
which arises on nearly every topic of conversation between these 
two is no doubt intended by D’Aubigné to illustrate allegoricall 
the difference between the old and the new schools of the ben 
noblesse at the beginning of the seventeenth century. At the v 
opening Freneste is surprised to meet his host walking in his par 
without a sword, to which Enay replies that, having no quarrel 
or litigation with any man, and being beloved by all his 
neighbours and tenants, he has no oceasion for one. Feneste, 
however, holds that, if only for appearance’s sake, a gentle- 
man should not show himself abroad without a weapon, 
not to speak of being always ready to defend his honour. As for 
himself, he says, he has had as many as thirty quarrels in one 
year; and when Enay pities him for it, he says it is the only way 
of keeping up appearances at Court. “ L’haunur,” he observes in 
his Gascon dialect, “ne s’y est yamais oservai comme mentenant.” 
Enay is, of course, a Huguenot—in fact he is D’Aubigné himself— 
and the ére and paraitre principle is applied to religious differ- 
ences, Jeneste remarks that his host omits the sign of the cross 
on sitting down to dinner, and argues that crossing oneself “ fait 
parestre un Chrestien.” “Il faut l'estre pour le paroistre,” is 
Knay’s answer. Freneste wears a rosary “to show he is a 
Christian; but as for you,” he says, “ your devotions are in- 
visible and your church is invisible.” “ Why don’t you wind u 

like the savages by reproaching us that our God is invisible?” 
asks Enay. ‘We would have everything visible,” answers 
Feeneste. “C'est pourquoi,” says Enay, “entre les reliques de 
S. Front, on trouva dans une petite phiole un esternument du 
S. Esprit.” The above will give some idea of the general style 
of the work, but it is thickly studded with stories and jokes and 
scraps of Court scandal and gossip, told by one or other of the 
characters. Those of Enay generally contain a sly hit at the 
Church in some shape, like his tale of the unhappy arch- 
bishop who discovered from his old nurse that he had 
not been properly baptized, and was consequently in des- 
pair at the thought of all the mischief he had done, of 
all the priests he had made who were not priests, and of 
all the sacraments they had administered which were therefore 
inoperative, and of the multitude of people that were in hell in 
consequence. There is a good deal, too, of the humour that 
pervades the “Confession,” as, for example, ina discussion on the 
rophecies of Nostradamus, and on sensational sermons, which 

tter may well have furnished the Spanish Jesuit Isla with hints 
for his Friar Gerund. But, after all, perhaps the chief attraction 
of the work is the picture it gives of life, manners, and society in 
France in the early part of the seventeenth century; and, dealing 
as it does with an interesting period of French history—the trans- 
ition from the Valois to the Bourbon régime—it has, tiction 
though it be, an historical as well as a literary value. 


SARACENIC CHURCHES AT PALERMO. 


—— architecture of Sicily under the Norman Kings was, as all 
natural developments of architecture must be, the immediate 
result of the history of their time and of the state of things which 
that history brought about. It is a style which could not have 
arisen under any other circumstances, and it is not too much to 
say that no other style could well have arisen under those circum- 
stances. No Western prince had inherited or won such a realm 
as those who entered into possession of the labours of the Greek 
and the Saracen. The Sicilian Kings awakened the wonder both 
of Christians and of Mussulmans ‘by the degree in which they 
adopted the habits of their Saracen predecessors. So, too, the 
native Greek Church kept its accustomed tongue and ritual. 
Throughout the twelfth century documents and inscriptions ate 
found in Greek and in Arabic as well as in Latin, some- 
times in all three tongues, side by side. It is therefore not 
wonderful that the Norman Kings adopted the arts of the two 
nations, both alike far more advanced than themselves, which 
had passed under their rule. No building remains of ascertained 
Saracenic date; but there are many which were built by Saracen 
architects for the Norman Kinga. No church remains of ascer- 
tained Byzantine date; but there are several which were built 
after the Byzantine type in the days of the Norman dynasty. 
Some people seem to be a little puzzled at finding “ Nor- 
man” buildings so utterly unlike the “ Norman” buildings 
of Normandy and England. They seem to think thata man of 
Norman descent lay under some mysterious necessity of building 
at Palermo or Cefali as he would have built at Caen or at 
Durham. But the Norman style is simply that local form of 
Romanesque which arose in Normandy, which first Norman influ- 
ence and then the Norman Conquest — in England, and 
which in England was slightly modified by the earlier Romanesque 
of the country. When the Norman conquest of Apulia 

the Norman style had barely begun to disentangle itself from the 
early form of Romanesque ; when the Norman conquest of Sicily 
was ended, the Norman style was still in its earlier and simpler 
form. The works of Hugh of Puiset, the works of Roger of 


Salisbury, even the works of William of St. Carilef, were still 
things of the future. There was no possible reason why art should 
| run the same course in Sicily and in England, simply because both 
| countries had Kings of Norman descent. There was every reason 
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why it should run two quite different courses in the two countries. | 
The most obvious thing for a Norman ruler in England, used to a 
certain style of building in his duchy, was to build after the same | 
style in his kingdom. The most obvious thing for a Norman ruler | 
in Sicily, who brought:no particular style with him, and who was | 
called on to rule over the two most civilized nations of the world, | 
was to adopt the style which he found in use in his new 
dominions. 

Of those two nations one was the pupil and the other the teacher. 
And the teacher was the one which was politically subject. There 
are those who, starting with the great advantage of leaving the 
history of Eastern Europe a perfect blank, are led to think 
that Saracenic art and science were, like the Koran itself, eternal 
and uncreated. Yet nothing is more certain than that whatever 
the Saracens knew they learned from Byzantine teachers, though 
undoubtedly they often improved and developed what they 
learned. ‘Their architecture was Byzantine architecture modi- 
fied, modified above all by the prevalent use of the pointed 
arch. That the pointed arch is as old a form as the round, 
Tiryns and Tusculum bear witness. It now, by what cause 
or accident it is for the special student of Saracenic art to 
find out, became the form universally employed in some—by 
no means in all—varieties of Saracenic architecture. It is not 
the form which was in use at Cordova and Granada. It is the 
form which was in use in Eeypt and in many parts of the East, 


and it is the form which must have been universally preferred by 
the Sicilian Saracens. The distinctive mark of their style is 
the invariable use of the pointed arch, but of the pointed arch 
without a trace of Gothic detail, with very little even of that 
Romanesque detail which is found almost everywhere else at the 
same period. The pointed arch stands on the classical column ; it 
= the Byzantine cupola ; as a blank ornament it adorns the | 
castles of Norman Kings. There is in Sicily no Romanesque style | 
of the twelfth century answering to the styles of other parts of | 
Western Christendom. Its place is taken by the style of the | 
conquered Saracen, pressed into the use of his conqueror for | 
Christian and European purposes. 

The tract of Anton Springer which we referred to in a former 
article draws a distinction between the earlier and later buildings | 
of this style, fixing the line at the coming in of the Cistercians in 
the middle of the twelfth century. It is certain that the churches 
of the Norman era fall easily into two classes, those which have 
the cupola and those which have not. And it is equally certain 
that the cupola is lacking in the two Cistercian churches, which 
come within this period. Itis equally lacking in the two great 
metropolitan churches of Palermo and Monreale, both of which are 
of somewhat later date. These buildings undoubtedly show a cer- 
tain departure from the purely Saracenic and Byzantine ideas of 
the earlier churches, and Springer may very likely be right in 
attributing the change to the Cistercians. Indeed the churches 
which have the cupola do not all follow one exact type. Three of 
the existing churches have a purely Byzantine ground-plan. One 
of them is the famous church which is rather unfairly called the 
Martorana. Its true name is Santa Maria del’ Ammiraglio, being 
the work of the famous George of Antioch, the Greek Admiral of 

ing Roger, known in old Greece as the ravager of Argos, 
Corimth, and Thebes. The name of Martorana is that of a family, 
and thence passed to a nunnery to which George’s church was 

iven, to the great ill-luck of the building. The devastator of 

reece was purely Greek in his ecclesiastical conceptions, and he 
recorded his gifts in the Greek tongue. His church was a true 
Byzantine square, with its cupola resting on four columns. Their 
pointed arches and an Arabic inscription within the cupola show 
that we are in a land which was Saracen as well as Greek. But 
the gorgeous series of mosaics are Greek ; Greek is the tongue of 
the external inscription; it is in Greek that George himself, 
wrought in a mosaic where the white beard and hair show that it 
is a portrait, makes his offering at the feet of the Panagia. And 
the other famous mosaic which shows King Roger crowned by the 
Saviour gives him his true Greek style of ‘Poyépios ‘P7&. One of 
the handbooks calls this® “ hybrid ” inscription ; but—pro reverentia 
Imperiti—what would men have? Such a formula as ‘Poyépis 
Bacwcvs would have sounded worse at Constantinople than the 
news that George had taken Akrokorinthos. These two mosaics 
were moved from their places during the enlargement of the church 
which the Martorana nuns e in the sixteenth century. 
The church seems to have stvod Ciginally with a detached bell. 
tower and a court surrounded columns, like Parenzo, between 
them. The two lower stages of the tower, of which the lower 
stand on open arches, are true Saracenic work. Twostages of later 
work, in rather clumsy imitation, have displaced the cupola which 
crowned it. The nuns lengthened the church to the west, using 
the columns of the court. They didit very ingeniously, making a 
nave in very good imitation of the original work, and to the west, 
& nuns’ choir or gallery, where the prevailing flat arch of the time 
comes in. Two of the columns of this part, spoils doubtless of one 
of the five hundred mosques, bear, like several other columns to be 
found in the churches of Palermo, legends in the Arabic tongue. 

These additions spoil the Byzantine groundplan ; but, if they 
were to be done, they were cleverly done. Not so when a later 
pra down the mid apse and put instead a quadrangular 

pel in the lowest style of Jesuitry. Yet there is an enemy still 
more subtle than the Jesuit himself. George's church, no longer 
as a church, but as an artistic monument, has fallen into the 

of “restorers.” There is no knowing to what lengths human 


folly will go; at Palermo it reaches the length of “ restoring” the 


mosaics of the cupola and of rebuilding the apse that is gone. The 
eastern chapel is doomed ; an apse, not George’s apse, but the apse 
of somebody else, is to rise again in its place. If the chapel simply 
hid the apse, let it perish by all means, and let George’s work come 
to light. But George’s apse is gone; nothing can bring it back; 
we do not want somebody else’s apse; so the chapel, ugly and in- 
congruous as it is, ought to stay. When the restorer has once 
begun his havoc, it is hard to stop him; but surely the western 
addition is not to perish also. There are ominous signs as if that 
were to be the next exploit—a work of barbarism which may be 
a with Dr, Schliemann’s deed of merciless havoc at 
Athens. 

The strictly Byzantine plan is followed in the church of St. 
Antony, which in the old topography of Palermo stood at the very 
— of the central peninsula, near the great Saracen tower of 

ych. From an elevated site it once overlooked the haven; it 
now overlooks the market. The church was rebuilt after an 
earthquake about fifty years back; but the old plan was carefully 
followed, and the four columns of the cupola, if nothing else, must 
belong to the old building. The little church of St. Cataldo, em- 
bedded in public buildings, shows its three cupolas to him who 
stands by the church of the Admiral. These Palermitan cupolas, 
very unlike those of Corfu or Athens, stand out untiled, looking 
just like a smooth bald head. But that St. Cataldo has three of 
them is a fact to be noticed. The plan is the perfect square with 
the four columns; but the spaces east and west of the central 
cupola, instead of the usual barrel-vault, are themselves covered 
with cupolas. A foolish Archbishop must needs go and play 
some Jesuit tricks with the cupolas; otherwise here is a perfect 
gem—in a shamefully neglected state, by the way—of a ty 
slightly modified in this particular case. The three cupolas of St. 
Cataldo lead us to the five of Sun Giovanni degli Eremiti. This 
church is not far from the King’s palace, but parted from it by the 
little dale—at Palermo we should perhaps say wadi—which marks 
the former bed of the stream that once fed the southern branch 
of the forked haven. Of all things within the city this is the 
most thoroughly Oriental. Every traveller, every observer of 
every kind, makes the same comment. It is, as has often 
been said, hard to believe that we have not, here at least, a 
survivor of the five hundred holy places of Islam. But the bell- 
tower, evidently contemporary and itself bearing one of the 
cupolas, forbids the belief, and there is evidence to fix the building 
to the days of King Roger. But, however Mussulman may be the 
air of St. John of the Hermits, his ground plan is not purely 
Byzantine. The church has a distinct nave, of two bays, eac 
with its own cupola; another cupola crowns the crossing, another 
the south transept, while, like a good many parish churches in 
Somerset, the tower forms the other transept—the arrangement, 
in short, of Exeter and Geneva left imperfect. Stern, plain, utterly 
unadorned, fantastic withal to Northern eyes, this 7 ae is one 
of the most precious things even in this wonderful group. It is 
precious both ways—as a memorial, at secondhand at least, of the 
past days at Palermo, and also from its manifest close connexion 
with a whole class of churches in Southern Gaul. In looking at 
St. John of the Hermits, the far mightier piles of Perigueux and 
Angouléme flash upon the memory. There too, and in many of 
their fellows, the pointed arch supports the cupola, and many a 
longer nave than St. John’s has a cupola over each bay. There 
too, as well as in Sicily, directly or indirectly, the Saracen has 
left his mark. 

In this type, Sicilian and Aquitanian, we get a distinct and 
prolonged western limb. This leads the way to another type in 
which, as at Pisa, the old foe of Saracen Palermo, the fully de- 
veloped basilican nave and aisles is combined with the central 
cupola. The small church of St. John of the Lepers, on the south 
side of the city,is said to be the work of Rebert Wiscard, 
and to mark the site of his tent during the siege. Here the 
small cupola and apses seem untouched; there is a basilican 
nave and aisles, strangely transformed within, but keeping 
the original windows. If the date given to this building 
be correct, it is the oldest church in Palermo and the coasts 
thereof, the only monument of the eleventh century. But, if this 
type thus began, as we are taught that it did, with the very first 
days of Norman occupation in Sicily, in the days of Roger the 
Count, it went on in the most brilliant days of the dynasty, in the 
days of Roger the King. First and foremost among the churches 
of Palermo, first and foremost among buildings reared for Chris- 
tian use in the style of the misbeliever, stands out—in a figure, 
that is, for Spanish barbarism any part of it from physically stand- 
ing out—the matchless pile of the royal chapel. Nowhere is the 
union of the Latin cross and the central cupola more skilfully 
mana Nowhere are the arcades in which ancient columns 
support pointed arches more skilfully ae together. Both here and 
at Monreale the popular fame of the building rests chiefly on the 
gorgeous series of mosaics, not placed here and there in some 
favoured part of the building, but forming a whole from one end 
of the church to the other. For these mosaics no admiration can 
be too great; but they should not so dazzle the eye of the 
beholder as to hinder him from seeing that the palace chapel, 
even if it stood bare without an inch of coloured decoration, 
would still rink among the noblest triumphs of architectural skill. 
It succeeds in the attempt in which Pisa failed, in thoroughly 
reconciling the two elements of which it is made up. But it 
exists only within, and in the external arcade which has been 
spared on the south side. The barbarian has destroyed the western 
portico, and smothered the whole outside with Spanish excre- 
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scences. He has forbidden the glories that are left within to be 
seen except in the most favourable times of sunlight. Still the 
interior lives in all its glory, with its columns, its capitals, its 
roof dripping with Saracenic honeycomb, its Easter light, its 
ambones, its mosaics, its inscriptions in all the tongues of the 
island. It is the noblest monument of the great days of Sicily, 
the days when, if her conquering King warred alike in Greece and 
in Africa, he at least honoured the art and the tongues of both 
lands in his own realm. 

The Cistercian churches are two, one within the city and one | 
without. The former is of the higher artistic, the latter of the | 
higher historic, interest. The Cistercian church within the city | 
is that known as La Magione—the fon, that is, of the Teutonic | 
knights, to which it was given by the Emperor Henry the Sixth. 
The other, that of San Spirito, stands by the steep banks of the | 
Orato, and its bell gave the signal for the famous Vespers. In both 
these churches the cupola is lacking; its place is taken by a lofty 
choir and guasi-transept rising above the body of the church; the 
east ends are enriched with blank arcades, in which the intersect- 
ing arch shows itself. The Magione keeps its columns; in San 
Spirito they have given way to massive piers. Now the same type 
which we find in these two smaller churches is carried out on a far 
vaster scale in the two metropolitan churches of Palermo and | 
Monreale. That of Palermo was the work of the English Arch- 
bishop Walter, one of several Englishmen who flourished in Sicily 
in the twelfth century, and among whom the student of the 
Dialogus de Scaccario will not forget the first recorded bearer 
of the name of Thomas Brown. The church of Walter was 
grievously disfigured within and without by the barbarians of 
the last century ; but its east end has suffered little, and we mark 
the genuine Saracen moulding alongside the intersecting arches of ! 
the Cistercian churches. The crypt contains the tombs, many of | 
them ancient sarcophagi, of a long line of arckbishops, from Nico- 
demus the first prelate whom the Norman reinstated in his long- 
lost church. And above, amidst all changes, two things are left 
tous. Here in Sicily, be it remembered, a metropolitan bishop 
did not hold the highest ecclesiastical place; the throne of the 
Archbishop is confronted by the loftier throne of the King, Legatus 
Natus of the Holy See in his own kingdom. Roger and William 
and their successors were spiritual as well as temporal rulers, and 
over the throne, as well as without the church, we read the proud | 
style of the Sicilian capital, “ Prima Sedes, Corona Reyis, et Kegni | 
Caput.” The throne of the King stands vacant; but the church 
still shelters the dust of the mightiest of Sicilian rulers. There, 
utterly unlike the resting-places of Northern Kings, are the four 
sarcophagi of porphyry which are not among the least among 
the wonders of Palermo. The two Williams, Bad and Good, 
lie on the hill-side of Monreale; but here sleeps the first who 
wore the island crown, Roger, Count and King, who ruled 
Greek and Saracen and Norman in his own isle, whose name 
was terrible alike to the Emirs of Africa and to the Cesar 
of New Rome. There is his daughter, Constance, who bore 
the fatal heritage to the Swabian Hlouse, and her Imperial 
husband, whose memory on Sicilian ground makes us well nigh 
blush for the Teutonic name. We turn from the tomb of either 
parent to stand by that which holds their son, who deemed his 
Sicilian diadem the brightest of the galaxy among which shone the 
crowns of Jerusalem and Rome. It is no small moment when we 
feel ourselves in the presence of one with whom the glory of all his 
crowns might seem to rise to its height and to pass away for ever. 
Amid all that the city has to show during the long ages of its his- 
tory, there is nothing which speaks to us with such a voice a3 when 
we stand and muse by the tomb of the Wonder of the World. 

And one thought more of later days presses itself upon us as we 
stand by the royal tomb and look towards the forsaken throne and 
the forsaken palace. The days of glory are past, and the days of 
bondage are past too. The dominion of Roger end Frederick 
has vanished; but the yoke of Austrian and Bourbon has been 
broken for ever. Sicily is again free; her children form part of a 
nation which takes its place among the great powers of Europe. 
Yet there are moments when we cannot help asking ourselves 
whether the work has not been done too fast, whether the tie has 
not been drawn too close. Old traditional feelings would be 
pleased, and some modern difficulties could be avoided, if Sicily 
were again ruled by a temporal sovereign clothed, as of old, in the 
ecclesiastical dalmatic—if a King, not merely of Italy, but of Italy 
and Sicily, could take the crown of Roger in the church of Eng- 
lish Walter. 


AN ASSAULT OF ARMS 


N a play performed a good many years ago in London, one of 
the characters represented, if we remember rightly, by Mr. 
Charles Mathews, had to inform a lady that he was about to kill a 
ntleman who was his rival in love. The lady of course was 
orrified, but the duellist explained to her that he would do it so 
nicely that the victim, on the whole, would rather like it. That an 
arrangement so pleasant for both parties concerned could be com- 
fortably carried out may occasionally seem almost possible to those 
who are watching really good French fencing. There is some- 
thing so graceful and finished about the lunge of a first-class 
swordsman, the action is so pretty, and there is such a total ab- 
sence of anything suggestive of violence, that it is difficult to 
believe that the beautifully delivered weapon can, even when the 


button is removed, be productive of serious annoyance to the 


person against whom it is directed, who must it may be thought 
almost enjoy a termination to his career brought aboint with so 
much grace and artistic skill. It need hardly be said, however, 
that none but the most highly trained fencers produce this agree- 
able, if deceptive, impression ; and indeed even those who handle 
the foil well do not always show that perfect ease and finish in 
every movement which male the best fencing so pleasant to 
behold. This quality is perhaps rarer now amongst masters of 
the sword than it used to be even in Paris; and the fencers of 
the present day, though possibly as formidable as their. prede- 
cessors, do not invariably, owing to reasons which may be short] 
stated, pay so much attention to what, for want of a better wor 
must be called style. 

Fencing may be practised in two ways; either with a view to 
attaining the best possible “form,” or with a view merely to 
hitting the adversary without receiving hits from him, the most 

ractical way of obtaining this result being taken, and “ form” 
ing to a great extent disregarded. The latter would naturally 
seem to most people the sensible course. Fencing is an exercise 
which enables a man to defend his own life, and perhaps to take 
that of his adversary. If a combatant can succeed in avoiding 
hits, what does it matter, it may be asked, whether his style is 
good or bad? As need hardly be said, however, the old French 
fencing-masters of the early part of this century were zealots for 
“form.” They profoundly despised any hit obtained in an 
irregular manner, and any defence, even if successful, which was 
not of a legitimate kind. Ifa fencer ducked, twisted his body, 
or ran back two or three paces to avoid the point, his performance 
was looked on as discreditable, and as an adiiscion of inferiority ; 
and a hit gained by rushing in, suddenly dropping down, 
or carrying the hand out of the line, was equally con- 
temned. A real swordsman, it was thought, would attack 
or retreat according to the established method, and would 
defend himself with his hand, le bouclier du corps, and not 
by twisting about like a monkey trying to avoid the whip. With 
much dignity and almost pedantic observance of rule did the old 
fencing-masters, according to the accounts which have been 
received from those who witnessed them, contend in an assault of 
arms. 

Their system has been to a certain extent altered, and no doubt 
in some respects it required change ; but nevertheless there is good 
reason for thinking that they were in the main right, and that the 
strict system of fencing produces inthe end the swordsmen most 
formidable in real combat, as well as most finished and graceful in 
the fencing-room. It may seem that the orthodox way of fencing 
which has come down from the maities-d'armes of other days is 
somewhat absurd, although it produces very pretty contests. Why, 
it may be said, should a man not prod at his adversary in any way 
he possibly can, if by so doing he gets his point in? Why should 
he not avoid a thrust by doubling himself up, by turning sharply 
round, or by any other movement of the body that can be made ? 
Can it be much satisfaction to a combatant who is run through the 
chest to know that his defence was perfectly orthodox, and thathe 
did not avail himself of any paltry device for shirking the fatal 
lunge, but adhered to the rules of the art? There would be a good 
deal of weight in such objections to the system of the old 
fencing-masters, even in its present modilied form; and, indeed, 
the question is not yet entirely settled amongst those who irequent 
the salles-d'armes of Paris. To explain on the other hand the advan- 
tages of the strict, or, as the French call it, the classic system of 
fencing, would require considerable space, and the subject could 
hardly be made clear without the aid of drawings. It may be briefly 
said, however, that the regular method of fencing gives to the man 
who adheres sedulously to it, and goes through the long and 
laborious course of training which is necessary, an almost in- 
credible lightness and precision of hand, which are never thoroughly 
acquired by the lively swordsman who ducks, twists, runs, and 
dances about as seems good to him. To this a strict Irench 
professeur would probably add that a match between 
two recular fencers is often a very pretty thing to see, and is also 
extremely interesting from the wonderful skill shown in handling 
the foil; but that a battle between two of those known as ¢ireurs 
trréguliers is a mere scramble, success in which is probably in great 

art due to chance. It may be justly thought that this merely 

on swordsmanship as a game, and not as swordsmanship as 
a means of defending lile ; but it should be added that the regular 
fencer would in an actual combat be in less danger, and the 
irregular fencer in greater danger, than would appear when 
the one is pitted against the other in an assault of arms. 
In the fencing-room hits on the chest only are counted, and it is not 
very difficult for a man to place himself in such an attitude and so 
whisk his shoulders about as to make it almost impossible to hit 
him on the chest, though he may receive a great many coups de 
bouton on other parts of his body. In a contest with foils these 
do not score, but in a real fight the point of the sword is not sharp 
for the chest merely, and a dangerous or even a mortal wound may 
result from a hit which in the mimic combat would have been 
treated as of no account. Absurdly enough, as it may seem to 
most people, even a hit on the mask does not count in a fencing- 
match, as though a thrust in the face with a small sword were a 
trifling matter not worthy of attention. There was, however, at 
one time a very good reason for this exemption of the head from 
attack in bloodless encounters. Before masks were invented it was 
highly desirable that fencers should not aim at each other's faces, 
as otherwise those who practised much would have been liable to 
have their career as swordsmen speedily terminated by the loss of 
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both eyes. This danger has now long been obviated by the use of 
wire masks; but the old rule still survives, and the consequence is 
that the irregular fencer who by twisting and ducking avoids hits on 
the chest, is able to ignore hits on the mask, the like of which in 
areal combat he would see every possible reason for taking into 
account. 

As has been said, however, the question as to which is the best 
way of using the foil is not even now altogether decided in Paris, 
where fencing is not a mere amusement, but a matter of great 

ractical importance to many of those who struggle to conquer its 
vifficulties. There are the tireurs réguliers or classiques, as the 
are sometimes called, who view with contempt any success whic 
is obtained by departing from the strict method; and there are 
others who maintain that, as the whole object of a combatant is 
to hit and to avoid being hit, he is at liberty to bring about 
this result by any means he thinks fit, the consequence being that 
fencers who are graceful and finished in all they do are perhaps 
rarer than they formerly were. It has been shown that there is 
reason for thinking that the severe system, pedantic as it 
may appear to be, is in reality the best, and that those who 
practise it are likely to be, in the long run, more formidable 
than those who indulge in any contortions which may puzzle an 
antagonist in the salle-d’armes. It may be added that the regular 
fencer can always, if he desires it, resort to the tactics of the other, 
as any active man can double himself up, twist sharply round, or 
run away; but that the irregular fencer who trusts to protecting 
himself by movements of his body, and not by skilful parries, can 
no more manage a foil with the exquisite lightness and precision 
which come from long training under the strict system than a 
music-hall performer can sing the chromatic scale. But perhaps 
the best proof of the merits of a method which seems at first sight 
almost ludicrously rigid may be given by taking an individual 
instance. Bertrand, /e roi des tireurs, as he was called, who only 
died within the last few years, was in his time the best fencer 
in France, and is generally thought never to have been equalled 
even in that country. It was commonly said of him that, if he 
got within a certain distance of his antagonist, it was not 
ible to parry his lunge; and on one occasion, when fencing 
with another famous maitre-@armes, he lost his temper, and 
would neither attack nor make a riposte, but stood parrying 
the reiterated thrusts of the other without deigning to reply or to 
retreat, until, absolutely unable to touch him, his opponent had to 
give up from sheer fatigue. Now Bertrand was a regular fencer— 
régulier et terrible, M. Legouvé once called him—and the extra- 
ordinary skill which he attained is very good evidence of the 
merits of the strict method. Curiously enough, on one occasion 
when he fought a duel, and was guilty of a lapse from the ortho- 
dox style, it seemed almost as if the offended deity of the sword 
promptly punished a departure from the right course on the part 
of a favourite son. Bertrand was wounded, owing entirely to his 
having made one of his parries in an irregular way, and not in the 
manner enjoined by art. 

A fencer who is no unworthy successor of Bertrand, and who, 
like him, adheres to the regular style, has recently been seen in 
London. M. Merignac is generally considered the tirst swordsman 
in Paris, and his success is another proof of what results from 
following the orthodox system. On Saturday last an assault of 
arms was given at Williss Rooms, in which he was matched 
against an English opponent and against M. Simon, a 

rench fencing-master, who has been for a_ considerable 

time resident in London. Although the result was in some 
oe ge disappointing, probably few who witnessed even such 
little display of his skill as M. Merignac was able to give on 
this occasion regretted having been present. In his assault with 
the Englishman it was clear from the first that, though the latter 
deserved all praise for encountering such an antagonist, the dis- 
parity was so great as to make anything like a real contest quite 
out of the question, The same inequality deprived the combat 
between M. Merignac and M. Simon of the interest which attaches 
to a vigorous struggle. Great credit was due to the latter for his 
courage in being willing to do battle in public with a manso much 
younger than himself, and of skill so far superior to his own. Itis 
true that he was, naturally enough, somewhat flurried by having 
to contend with an antagonist who could hit him almost as he 
— and that he occasionally disordered his point most irregu- 

ly, to use Captain Bobadil’s language; but this was not to be 
wondered at, and his boldness in facing such an opponent was 
greatly to be admired. If, however, he was brave, M. Merignac 
was forbearing, and made no attempt to crush his antagonist, but 
contented himself for the most part with indicating the principal 
movements of attack and defence without striving to do battle 
in earnest, while he acknowledged the lightest hit in tones which 
might have been heard in St. James's Square. M. Merignac’s 
generosity, however, was necessarily somewhat disappointing to 
the audience, who would have liked to see him put forth all 
his strength, though they certainly witnessed enough to give 
them some idea of the wonderful skill which a fencer who adheres 
to the regular method may acquire. It is to be hoped that at 
a future time M. Merignac may be seen in London uniatched 
against an opponent to vanquish whom he will have to do his best. 
Such a contest would attract many who have heard of the swords- 
—— of the Paris fencers, but who have never seen how 
graceful the process by which men are sometimes delivered from 
the troubles of this world may be made. 


LOCAL LOANS AND THE FLOATING DEBT. 
N his Budget speech last week Sir S. Northcote invited the 


serious attention of the House of Commons to the incon- 
veniences and dangers lurking under the rapid increase of State 
advances to local authorities. This practice of advancing local 
loans was originated by Mr. Gladstone, when he was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the Cabinet of Lord Palmerston. There had 
been an agitation to induce the Government to construct harbours 
of refuge, and in spite of the opposition of Ministers, a vote in 
favour of the project was carried in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Gladstone instantly set himself to devise a plan by which he 
might avoid compliance with the vote. He proposed that the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners should empowered to 
make advances for the construction of harbours of refuge at a 
very low interest—three and a half per cent.—and he flattered 
himself that he was thus effectually guarding the public purse. 
He was only establishing a fruitful precedent. Shortly afterwards 
the same machinery was employed to expedite sanitary improve- 
ments. When the Education Act was passed, the Commissioners 
were again authorized to extend an equal favour to School Boards. 
And when Mr. Cross carried his Labourers’ Dwellings Act, 
he also availed himself of so ready a means of effecting 
his purpose. The advantages of the practice are manifest. The 
State can borrow on very favourable terms, and consequently can 
lend more cheaply than the local authorities can borrow in the 
open market; therefore, it is argued, the ratepayer is benelited, 
and the State realizes a profit. The argument would be sound if the 
transactions were on a small scale. But that is no longer the case. 
Last year the applications for loans amounted to ten millions 
sterling, and this year they have reached twelve ; and, although the 
advances in both cases will not be half what is demanded, even 
the reduced figures show how rapidly the liabilities on this account 
are accumulating. And experience is bringing to light dangers 
undreamt of when the system was introduced and extended. ‘he 
various Acts authorizing these loans require the Local Government 
Board to see that the proceeds are properly applied—though, 
characteristically enough, they do not give the Board power to 
male good its supervision; and Mr. Sclater-Booth stated last 
week that in some instances it has been found that interest 
was paid out of the capital borrowed—a practice with which we 
are familiar in the worst class of foreign loans. A Dill has 
been introduced to stop this particular abuse, but its discovery 
illustrates the difficulty of preventing misapplication of the mouey 
lent. Another danger, adverted to by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is that the loans may be laid out unremuneratively, and 
that then an agitation may be got up to induce the Government to 
forego payment. This is not an imaginary apprehension, since 
demands of the kind have been put forward in the past, and it re- 
veals to us how easily these loans may become fertile sources of 
“log-rolling ” and Parliamentary corruption. The most immediate 
risk, however, is that they will impose a serious pecuniary loss 
upon the Treasury, The advances are made for periods of thirty, forty, 
and sixty years, and consequently the annual repayments are small, 
while the demands for accommodation are increasing so rapidly as 
to threaten that the interest on the sums raised to satisfy them 
may exceed that returned. Ofcourse it is the duty of Ministers 
and Parliament to take care that this does not occur. But, if the 
calculations are made so close that the interest received and the 
interest paid away little more than balance one another, the failure 
of a single borrower to keep its engagements involves the Treasury 
in loss. It is the poorer lucal authorities, those with little credit 
in the market, that these loans are specially intended to benetit. 
And some of them are by no means unlikely to prove unable to 
fulfil their obligations. If they should do so, how is the Treasury 
to recover its debts? 

These are, more or less, remote and speculative risks; but 
there is a danger which is near and extremely probable. As we 
stated above, the loans are advanced to the local authorities for 
terms of years, but the fund out of which they are made is 
borrowed by Government on short bills. The Government has 
no money of its own to lend. It acts just as a banker does 
who receives deposits at a low rate of interest, and lends 
them out at a higher. But a prudent banker takes care, 
as he is liable to be called upon to pay back the de- 
posits at any moment, not to e his advances for a long 
term. He knows that he would figure in the Gazette if he did. 
The Government is in no danger of bankruptcy, but it is ex- 
pesed to considerable loss. Its Exchequer and Treasury bills 
run for only six or twelve months, and when they expire they have 
to be renewed. In normal times there is no difficulty. The re- 
newal is eflected as a matter of course on the old terms. But sup- 
_ that abnormal times come—suppose, for example, that war 

eaks out, that great loans become necessary, and in consequence 
that the value of money rises. In that case it might well happen 
that the Government would have to pay more for the renewal of 
its bills than it would receive in interest from the local authori- 
ties. The State would then, in fact, be paying for the local 
authorities part of the interest on their debts. 

An examination of the Floating Debt will show how serious is 
the risk involved. In his Budget-speech the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated that it is now 20,600,000/., whereas at the time 
the present Government came into office it was no more than 
4,480,000/., or but slightly more than one-fifth as much. In the 
four years, therefore, the increase has amounted to sixteen millions 
and more, being at the rate of above four millions per annum 
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Further, Mr. Sclater-Booth, in his statement subsequent to 
the Budget, informed the House of Commons that in the cur- 
rent year it is intended to advance 6,800,000]. Of course 
there will be repayments to deduct, but they will be small in com- 
ison. It is safe to say that twelve months hence the Floating 
bt will be six times greater than it was when the general 
elections were held. If it continues to grow at this rate, it is 
easy to see what a serious incumbrance it will constitute in a 
very few years. The question then arises, What ought to be 
done? Probably, the first thought of any one who has given no 
revious attention to the matter will be, Why not fund this debt ? 
t is no real addition to the liabilities of the country, for against 
it are held securities, the great majority of which, at all events, 
are thoroughly sound; and if, therefore, it is converted into 
Consols or Terminable Annuities, we become independent of the 
fluctuations of the loan market. It is, however, most undesirable 
to increase the permanent debt, if it can be avoided. Certainly 
no one would seriously propose to do so for the sake of constructing 
harbours of refuge, school-houses, and the like, more cheaply. If 
war comes there will be no alternative; but during peace we 
ought rather to try to reduce than to augment it. Another 
proposal is to raise the rate of interest at which the ad- 
vances are made to local authorities, so as to provide against 
the possibility of pecuniary loss. The proposal seems to us 
reasonable, and it would have the further advantage of checking 
the disposition towards reckless and excessive borrowing. But it 
is not enough. There is really no good reason why the State 
should engaye in banking business merely to accommodate local 
authorities. There may be exceptional cases where improvements, 
sanitary or other, are urgently needed, while the cost would be 
too great if the local authority had to borrow in the open market. 
These exceptional cases might be provided for. But it is surely 
absurd to say that Birmingham cannot carry out its great 
Labourers’ Dwellings scheme without the aid of the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners. Yet Birmingham borrowed nearly a million 
last year, and is applying for something like another million in the 
current twelvemonth. The true remedy is to enable the local 
authorities to raise for themselves the funds they require. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works obtains advances on almost as good 
terms as the Government itself, and it accommodates the London 
School Board and the Metropolitan Asylums Board. There is 
no reason, except in the state of the law, why such towns as 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow should not 
borrow as cheaply as the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

We have dwelt so long upon this very interesting and impor- 
tant subject that we have little space left for Mr. Sclater-Booth’s 
statement of the total local debt of the country, however raised. 
Fortunately, it presents no features calling for lengthy comment. 
The total debt amounts now in round numbers to 112,000,000l., 
while the total rateable value is 124,500,000/, Consequently the 
local liabilities are not quite a single year’s rateable value. The 
rates, however, are burdened only with a portion of this debt, 
amounting to little more than 76,000,000/., the remainder being 
secured upon tolls and duties. It is further to be borne in mind 
that the liabilities to which the rates are subject have in a great 
many instances been incurred to purchase valuable properties, such 
as water and gas, and consequently are only nominal incumbrances, 
since the boroughs possess as a set-off these income-yielding assets. 
Thus Blackburn borrowed last year 450,000/, to lay out upon 
waterworks, and Leeds 550,000/, for gas and water. The real 
burden upon the rates is therefore very much less than the 
nominal amount of the debt would at first sight lead us to 
suppose. Even where in return for the expenditure there is 
no income-yielding property, the indirect benefits secured 
are often of inestimable value, as when great sanitary-works have 
been executed which improve the public health, and thus increase 
the efficiency of the working population, while at the same time 
diminishing sickness and pauperism. Bearing all this in mind, 
and recollecting further that the total debt, however secured, is 
not quite equal to one year’s rateable value of the property of the 
country, it 1s evident that the liabilities are not in excess of the 
ability of the local authorities to meet them. At the same time 
it is not to be overlooked that the urban authorities are increasing 
their burdens very rapidly, the great bulk of the fresh debt of six 
millions and a quarter created last year being for towns 
and town boards. Another unfavourable point is that, 
as we observed above, some of the local authorities are borrowing 
even while they have to pay the interest out of the loan. And, 
lastly, Mr. Sclater-Booth stated that in certain cases the estimates 
for public works have been exceeded almost in as great a propor- 
tion as in some notorious Indian instances. Although, then, the 
debts in their present state are not excessive, and to a large extent 
indeed are nominal rather than real—that is to say, are set off by 
valuable assets—there is a disposition to reckless borrowing in 
several quarters which needs to be closely watched, and in others 
there is too much extravagance of outlay. 


PARLIAMENTARY DRAFTING. 


S® HENRY THRING, in his capacity of Parliamentary 
counsel, appears entitled to share with Sisyphus and the 
daughters of Danaus the sympathy which always attaches to 
honest work rendered ineffectual by a higher power. His duty 


ment ; Bills which, however neatly, concisely, and artistically 
framed, are liable to be mangled by unconsidered amendments, to 
have their symmetry destroyed by clumsy additions, or even to meet 
with utter destruction by being thrown out altogether. Sir He 
must often feel a similarity between his own position and that of 
the children of Holland, who, according to Albert Smith, “ take 
leasure in making What the children of England take pleasure in 
reaking.” In a pamphlet to which we recently drew attention, he 
showed a truly forgiving spirit by elaborating a plan for the index- 
ing of existing Acts of Parliament, many of which must represent 
changeling ofispring of his own, mutilated copies of his choicest 
handiwork; and in a still later publication he magnanimously 
points out how worthy offerings may be supplied to Parliament 
for immolation. 

Sir Henry Thring’s new pamphlet is entitled “ Practical Legisla- 
tion, or the Composition and Language of Acts of Parliament,” and 
contains directions for the drafting of Bills in such form that they 
may deserve, even if they fail to obtain, the approbation of the 
Legislature, or, if they do obtain that approbation, may adequately 
answer the ends for which they were designed. If the decision of 
Parliament on a Bill had, like that of a jury, to be unanimous, 
it might be deemed presumptuous to question the wisdom of 
any measure which had received the sanction of both Houses; 
but the very narrowest majority entitles an Act to take 
its place in the Statute-book on equal terms with one to 
which there has been no opposition, or only such opposition 
as is clearly factious and unfounded; so that, except in the 
rare case of a measure passed nem. coi., the support of an in- 
fluential minority justifies fair discussion of the merits of any 
particular Act. But, even if the matter of an Act of Parliament 
is above the range of outside criticism, its form is a mere question 
of language and arrangement with regard to which there is no 
exclusive privilege of Parliament,and on which any one is entitled to 
form his own opinion. The exercise of this freedom of criticism will 
speedily render apparent the fact that the construction and wording of 
a multitude of Acts, or parts of Acts, leave very much to be desired 
in point of clearness and comprehensiveness, while some are abso- 
lutely unintelligible, and if they mean anything at all, are most 
studiously framed so as to conceal that meaning. The Judges, 
skilled in the interpretation of all classes of documents, are often 
the first to lead the protest against the clumsiness and inefficiency 
of the Acts with which they have to deal; and when a Judge has 
to confess his inability to comprehend the drift of an important 
measure, what is likely to be the condition of the unlearned and 
ignorant, who have not the less to obey that which they do not 
understand ? Wrongdoers escape and innocent persons suffer by 
reason of the vagueness of legislative languaze, and one natu- 
rally begins to wonder who is to blame for the existence of so 
unsatisfactory a state of affairs. Popular opinion is prone to lay 
the fault at the door of the drafismen, or, to use Sir Henry’s own 
words when speaking of another grievance, the delay of any plan 
of Law-reform, “ On one point alone Lords, Commons, and 
Judges are alike agreed—namely, on the incompetence of the 
officials entrusted with the task of drawing Acts of Parliament:— 

Et otiosa credidit Neapolis, 
Et omne vicinum oppidun.” 
But those who are thus hasty in their condemnation forget the 
rough usage a Dill is exposed to during the period of its 
transition into an Act, the amendments interpolated, and the 
alterations insisted on. It is so much easier to criticize other 
men’s work than to produce any original work of one’s own that 
members who would never dream of bringing in a measure are 
ready enough to suggest any number of amendments in one already 
before the House, and are not likely to be exempt from the common 
fallacy of believing that the light of nature enables every man to 
express accurately in words that which he desires to convey. How 
unfounded is the supposition that anybody can offhand accomplish 
the successful drafting of a statutory enactment is shown by the 
opinion of Mr. Austin, no mean authority on such matters. In 
his famous work on Jurisprudence, he says:—“ I will venture to 
affirm that what is commonly called the technical part of legis- 
lation is incomparably more difficult than what may be styled the 
ethical. In other words, it is far easier to conceive justly what 
would be useful law than so to construct that same law that it 
may accomplish the design of the law-giver.” And thus hasty and 
ill-digested amendments are superimposed on the solid foundation 
provided by the skilful draftsman, until the Act becomes what 
the Parliamentary and Municipal Registration Bill was denounced 
in the House of Lords in 1873 as being, “a Chinese puzzle, and 
disgraceful.” Fancy the feelings of a draftsman who should see 
his cherished handiwork marred by the introduction of a clause 


such as this: —“ Every dog found trespassing on enclosed land un- 
| 


accompanied by the registered owner of such dog, or other person 
who shall, on being asked, vive his true name and address, may be 
then and there destroyed by such occupier or by his order”; or 
elucidated by an interpretation clause in which the term “new 
building ” was explained to mean “any building pulled or burnt 
down to or within ten feet from the surface of the adjoining 
ground.” Yet these are actual specimens of modern legislation 
quoted by Sir Henry Thring in a former pamphlet on the simpli- 
fication of the law. 

In the same work he gives an amusing illustration of the diffi- 
culties which beset the path of « Parliamentary draftsman 


consists in drawing Government Bills for submission to Parlia- 


| Whose approbation they depend. 


in striving to render his productions acceptable to the body on 
“ Suppose,” says he, “ an order 
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were given to one man to consolidate the rules relating 
to uet, cricket, football, and whist. The first requisite 
Ts that he should know the games, the second that he 
should have the co-operation of persons most skilled in those 
es, and the support of the principal Clubs which play them. 

e last, but not the least, qualification would be the faculty of 
reconciling inconsistencies, inventing new rules when required, and 
a power of expressing the whole in plain and unambiguous lan- 
guage. Such a task would be a difficult one; yet the Bills of a 
single Session present a far greater variety of subjects and a more 
intricate set of rules than the supposed illustration. Proceed a step 
further, and suppose that the rules of cricket had to be approved 
by a Committee of some five hundred persons, not consisting of 
ericketers only, but containing numerous persons hating cricket, 
and desirous to substitute some other game. It will be admitted 
that such rules, however carefully prepared, would not be the 
better for the revision of such a Committee.” And then he goes 
on to show how immensely the difficulty of the situation is en- 
hanced by the number of conflicting interests represented in Par- 
liament, to some of which almost every measure must necessarily 
be obnoxious, and by the existence of purely political opposition 
which prompts members of one party to endeavour to thwart all 
the efforts, good or bad, of the other party. It really does seem 


a pity that something in the shape of a rough draft cannot be pre- | 


sented to Parliament for mutilation, in which case the delicate 
skill of the draftsman need not be called into requisition until the 
principles of the measure have passed the ordeal of discussion. Such 
a course, however, would be open to the objection that the House 
would practically sanction measures which it had never specifi- 
cally approved, and members who had proposed and carried amend- 
ments would not be satisfied unless their own phraseology were 
reproduced. So there is no alternative ; but every Lill must run 
the gauntlet of both Houses, and the most that the draftsman can 
do is, as it were, to get his Bill into training and start it in such 
form as gives it the best chance of getting safely through. More- 
over, a well-framed Bill admits of alteration and amendment with 
less damage to the coherence of the structure than one not so 
artistically compiled, and there is always the chance that the 
legislators of both Houses may be so struck with the complete 
and effective character of the measure as presented to them, that 
they will forbear to suggest any improvements. Still the 
prospects of a Bill on which there is likely to be much discussion 
cannot be said to be encouraging tu its author, and one could 
pardon a draftsman who should relax his efforts under the 
depressing influence of the consideration that his work when it 
leaves his hands will be completely at the mercy of other persons. 
Sir Henry Thring, however, shows no symptoms of such weakness, 
and, apparently recognizing the principle that work well begun is 
half done, he has in his latest pamphlet embodied the results of his 
long experience as Parliamentary counsel for the guidance of per- 
sons who have to do with drawing Acts of Parliament. All the 
Government Bills emanate from Sir Henry's office, but a good 
deal of similar work, particularly in the case of private Bills, is 
done by unofficial draftsmen, to whom Sir Henry’s hints will be 
most acceptable, while the general public are no less indebted to 
him for furnishing a permanent manual which may advance the 
cause of effective and intelligible legislation. 

In a short preface to his pamphlet Sir Henry Thring cannot re- 
frain from the customary wail over the tardy advent of any system 
of codification; and he advocates, as a preliminary step, the divi- 
sion of the Statute-book into a number of well-drawn Acts em- 
bodying both statute and common law, which might be subse- 
quently grouped into a code according to some convenient arrange- 
ment. The project is of course a laudable one, and the drawing 
of these or any other Acts might safely be entrusted to Sir Henry; 
but the reduction of all existing law within the confines of 
definite enactments would be a work of stupendous magni- 
tude and calculated to try the capabilities of official draftsmanship 
to the uttermost. Even in 1875 the materials to be so treated 
consisted of at least eighteen thousand statutes and one hundred 
thousand cases, to say nothing of the unwritten rules of Law and 
Equity—statistics which portend what Americans would call “a 
bad time ” for Sir Henry Thring’s subordinates should the aspira- 
tions of their energetic chief ever come to be realized. Moreover, 
the bringing in of a re-enacting or consolidating Bill reopens dis- 
cussion on all the points settled by the existing law, and the risk of 
hostile alteration inclines those who desire to amend or supple- 
ment any branch of the prevailing system to confine themselves 
merely to the more prominent and crying evils which seem to 
demand immediate revision. In the meantime, one of the principal 
difficulties experienced by a draftsman who has to prepare an Act 
amending or supplementing the law on some point which has been 
the subject of frequent legislation is the necessity of so framing 
his enactment that it shall form a component fragment in a legal 
patehwork ; the ditliculty, in short, of putting a new piece into an 
old garment. To use Sir Henry's own words, “ Just as it is easier 
for an architect to build a house from its foundations than 
to convert an old inconvenient house into a modern convenient 
one, so a draftsman can more readily construct an Act 
dealing with the whole of the subject-matter, than an 
Act in which the new law must be adjusted and made 
to harmonize with the old and often conflicting provisions of 
former Acts.” In any case, whether consolidation or merely 
amendment be his object, the draftsman has to acquaint himself 
with the whole law touching the subject which he has to treat— 
no easy task considering the diffuse nature of our law and the 


various sources from which it is derived. Sir Henry dwells strong] 

on the obvious necessity of thorough knowledge of the law, bo 

case and statute, on any given point previously to attempting legisla~ 
tion thereon ; and he furnishes practical directions for the acquisition 
of such knowledge, distinguishing correctly between cases which 
lay down new principles of law, which he terms judicial enact- 
ments, and those which are merely illustrative of accepted prin- 
ciples. He warns his readers against the too prevalent habit of 
making voluminous notes when getting up a subject, and 
counsels them to rely as far as possible on their unaided 
memory, since a thore comprehensive view of the whole field 
is thereby obtained. With regard to the arrangement of 
the subject-matter of the Act, he points out the advisableness 
of giving due prominence to the principles or leading motives 
of the Act, constituting each, where they are numerous, the 
subject of a separate part of the Act with a due following of sub- 
sidiary sections, the whole being ordered with a due regard for 
Pasliamentary strategy, since “an Act is not unfrequently lost or 
won according as a division is taken on the right point and at the 
right time, on a simple or on a complicated issue.” Political con- 
siderations will in the same way suggest the separation of matters 
of procedure and detail from the material provisions of the Act, 


| the former being more fitted for the consideration of a Government 


department, to be duly authorized by the Act, than for that of 
a mixed assembly like Parliament. Conciseness is, no doubt, 
an advantage, but it is not to be aimed at where it comes 
in competition with, or antagonism to, clearness of expres- 
sion, or fulness in working out the details of the law. With 
regard to the “ vain repetitions” of long lists of persons or things 
so frequently observable in Acts of Parliament, Sir Henry advises 
the almost invariable use of a generic term with a defining clause, 
and points out the good results attainable by the incorporation, 
where practicable, of well known and understood Acts. He 
claims for marginal notes a larger share of attention and accuracy 
than they generally receive, holding them to be a valuable aid to 
the comprehension of the sections. Clearness and unambiguity 
are of course primary requisites of good drafting, and Sir Henry 
gives as specific instructions on this point as the large nature of a 
subject like the use of language allows; for instance, he points out 
the distinction between the phrases “ It shall be lawful for A. B. not 
to do so and so,” “ A. B, may not,” “may and is hereby required,” 
and so on, with suggestions as to the grouping of a number of sub- 
jects in relation to one predicate, and the treatment of alternative cases. 
Exceptions are a fruitful source of ambiguity, and have to be very 
careiully handled. We fear that the protestentered by Sir Henry 
against the employment of abstruse terms and technical phraseo- 
logy in Acts of Parliament is not likely to produce much practical or 
permanent effect ; but the caution is a necessary and salutary one. 
A short chapter of general observations, and an appendix of model 
forms for Acts, bring the little work to a close. fe notice that 
several passages from the tormer pamphlet to which we have 
referred, on indexing the statute law, are introduced into this later 
one, as though the author particularly wished to impress certain 
points on the public mind. 


THE THEATRES. 


HEN it was first known that Mr. Wills was engaged upon 
making a play out of the Vicar of Waikefield for the Court 
Theatre, considerable doubt was not unnaturally felt as to how far 
the venture could be successful. There are dramatic incidents, it 
is true, in the story ; such as the fire, the sermon in the gaol, the 
appearance of Olivia alive and well after herdeath has been announced 
tothe Vicar, and the discomfiture of the villanous Squire. But it is 
certainly not for its dramatic qualities that we love the novel; and 
it seemed a dangerous undertaking to transfer to the stage cha- 
racters so delicately touched and dialogue of such exquisitely 
mingled humour and poetry as Goldsmith’s in the story of the 
Vicar. How would faces so familiar to the mind’s eye, one asked 
one’s self, preserve their identity behind the glare of the foot- 
lights? How would Dr. Primrose’s gentle humour and pathos, 
Mr. Burchell’s dry bluntness, Mrs. Primrose’s airs and graces, and 
Olivia’s charm survive the process of being put before our bodily 
vision ? Would not the delicacy of the poet's work be inevitably 
injured and blurred in the process of transmutation? With 
some such thoughts as these we awaited the production of Olivia ; 
and when we read the first accounts of its performance our fears 
still clung to us, though in another shape. We learnt that Mr. 
Wills had avoided the pitfalls which threatened him by dealing 
only, or almost only, with the pathetic side of his subject ; and it 
then seemed probable that he had made at best but a sombre piece 
of work, Our doubts, however, as to the possibility of such a task 
as Mr. Wills had set himself being brought to a successful issue were 
dispelled when we saw the play. Mr. Wills has gone to work ina 
true poetic spirit; out of the incident of Olivia’s elopement and 
subsequent return he has fashioned as pretty and touching a 
play as we remember ever to have seen. As {far as our memory 
serves us, he has kept hardly a word of Goldsmith’s actual 
dialogue ; but from first tu last there is, with one exception, not a 
sentence that jars upon the ear or strikes one as out of keeping. 
This exception we may as well state at once is the introduction of 
some words several times put into Dr. Primrose’s mouth to the 
effect that he will be punished some day for his excessive idolatry 
of his dauzhter Olivia, and his conviction when he hears of her 
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having run away that this is his reward for having allowed her 
to come between his God and himself. There is certainly no 
adequate reason for this interpolation, and it seems to us that it 
does not correspond either with Goldsmith's Vicar or with Mr. 
Wills’s. The Dr. Primrose of Olivia differs to some extent, 
as does the Squire Thornhill, from the same character in the novel ; 
and in most of the changes which Mr. Wills has made the end 
justifies the means; but jor this particular alteration we can dis- 
cover no excuse. 

The first act of Olivia passes in the Vicarage garden, where the 
silver wedding of the Doctor and Mrs. Primrose is being cele- 
brated. We hear from Farmer Flamborough that the fine ways 
which Mrs. Primrose has lately affected have given some offence 
to the homely neighbours, and thus a good contrast is afforded to 
the end of the scene, when the Vicar makes known the ruin of 
which he hears beforehand from the farmer, but which he keeps 
secret from his family till the merrymaking is over. We have in 
this act also a charming love scene between Olivia and the Squire, 
and two gipsies are introduced to tell the girls’ fortunes. This 
incident, it will be remembered, occurs in the story, where, 
however, there is only one gipsy-woman. Mr. Wills by intro- 
ducing a gipsy vagabond named Leigh, accustomed to do 
the Squire's dirty work, has got rid of the necessity for 
the presence of Ephraim Jenkinson, whose character would have 
accorded ill with the general tone of his play. To this vagabond 
Mr. Burchell reveals himself in the first act as Sir William Thorn- 
hill; and thus, if any of the audience are not acquainted with the 
story, they are not surprised when Mr. Burchell catches up a 
speech of the Squire’s with what seems to those present extra- 
ordinary rudeness. The act-drop falls upon the Vicar’s announce- 
ment to his family of his loss of fortune, and his expressions of 
resignation. In the second act we have the Vicar settling the sale 
of his furniture, and the conveyance to him by Burchell of infor- 
mation, which he has gathered in town, as to Squire Thornhill’s 
bad character. The Vicar is plunged into alarm, and arrangements 
are made that Olivia shall depart at once to be companion to a 
lady in York, who is a friend of Burchell’s. Thornhill, however, 
persuades her to fly with him, and she slips away while the family 
oin in music round a harpsichord. Then comes the discovery of 
her flight, and the Vicar’s burst of passion and grief upon which 
the drop descends. In this act the poetic force of the play and the 
acting makes itself strongly felt. Nothing can be more touching 
than the farewell which Miss Ellen Terry, as Olivia, takes of the | 
various members of the family, or more true and spontaneous than 
her defence of Thornhill against what she takes to be Burchell’s 
malicious slanders ; while Mr. Vezin renders with surprising reality 
and force the varying emotions of the Vicar throughout the scene, 
and the outbreak of fury, followed by an utter dejection of spirit, 
with which it is ended. 

The third act passes at an inn where Thornhill and Olivia are 
staying. She is looking forward to a happy return home, and is 
full of gaiety and brightness, when Thornhill breaks to her the 
news that they are not really married. The announcement pro- | 
duces a complete revulsion from her former complete and | 
trusting love to scorn and hatred. Mr. Burchell enters and reveals | 
himself to his nephew, and is followed by the Vicar, who takes 
Olivia home. In this scene Miss Ellen Terry’s acting confirms us 
in the opinion that the highest expressions of feeling and passion 
are within her range; one cannot conceive a more perfect and 
natural representation of the light-hearted and confiding girl, who, 
after a period of immovable and incredulous horror when 
she learns the villany which has been practised upon her, 
becomes an insulted woman, turning with fiery scorn upon 
her betrayer. Squire Thornhill is admirably played by Mr. 
Terriss, who carries out Mr. Wills’s notion of saving him from 
being an utterly heartless villain, with a skill and discretion which 
one could scarcely have expected from his previous performances. 
Mr. Archer's quiet dignity as Sir William is excellent, and Mr. 
Vezin’s playing at the end of the scene is full of tenderness. His 
utterance of the words ‘“ We will take counsel together ” is infi- 


attention to his rendering of the difficult passage in the last act, in 
which he gradually falls asleep. It is giving high praise to Mr. 
Vezin's performance to say that it in no way suffers from bei 
ogee at this point in immediate conjunction with Miss Terry's, 
Mr. Archer's Burchell is excellent; and Mrs. Gaston Murray, 
without over-acting, makes the most of what is left of Mrs. 
Primrose’s humours. Not one of the minor characters is incom- 
petently acted, and the piece is put upon the stage with thoroughly 
artistic feeling. The only people who will be disappointed with 
it belong to that, it is to be feared, large class whose stupidity 
resents being stirred at a play by anything but laughter, or the glitter 
of lime-light and the display of pink tights. 

Mr. Burnand has provided for the pleasant and bright little 
stage at St. George’s Hall, which is all the brighter for its 
new proscenium and sounding-board, a piece called Doubleday’s 
Wil, which is capitally suited to its purpose, and to which appro- 
priate music is furnished by Mr. King Hall. It deals with the 
fortunes of various people who inherit shares in a will left to them on 
eccentric conditions, and who are constantly hoping to catch each 
other tripping. Mr. Alfred Reed appears as a barrister bent on 
farming, in spite of the will’s prohibition ; Miss Holland as his wife, 
Mr. Corney Grain as an old solicitor with an irritating laugh, and 
Mrs. German Reed as a supposed old maid of a prying and 
venomous turn. The terms of the will, and the anxiety of all the 
legatees to escape them without being found out, occasion various 
complications which are so dexterously managed that one wonders 
why Mr. Burnand has never produced a good original comedy. 
After Doubleday’s Will Mr. Corney Grain describes, at the piano, 
the humours of a country-house visit with much skill and humour. 
The sentimental song, interrupted by the talk and screaming of a 
— and the performance of the village glee-club, are irresistibly 


REVIEWS. 


THE REGISTER OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL OF SCOTLAND.* 


to the zeal and exertions of the Historiographer 
Royal, the treasures of Scottish history which have too long 
lain concealed in the Register House are now, one by one, being 
placed within the reach of the student of history. Within the 
past year two ponderous volumes of these valuable archives 
have been issued from the press. The first of these, which we 
noticed a few months ago, contained the accounts of the Lord 
Treasurer. Its successor, which is now before us, contains the 
Register of the Privy Council, edited by Mr. Hill Burton, 
who has brought a mass of antiquarian and historical lore, such 
as he alone possesses, to bear in elucidating the mysteries of 
Scottish politics and Scottish law. The introduction contains a 
brief historical sketch of the rise and growth of the Privy Council, 
and also much valuable information explanatory of the singular 
usages and technical terms which still linger in the Northern 
law courts. Without such friendly guidance the Southernez 
would be sorely at a loss to understand the constant reference to 
“courts of kindlyness,” and “ processes of horning,” the “ asking 
and taking of instruments,” “ poinding,” “letters of four forms,” 
and other “forms of diligence,” which are plentifully sprinkled 
over these records. 

The growth of the Privy Council, like that of most political in- 
stitutions, was gradual. {n early times the meetings of Council 
and meetings of the Estates were so much alike that they 
seem to have been looked upon as being to all intents and 
purposes the same. It is not till the middle of the fourteenth 
century that the Council assumes the importance that Privacy 
implies. The first business in which the “Council” is men- 
tioned as taking a prominent part is the very important ove 
of settling the succession to the Crown at the time when the con- 


nitely touching. The fourth act takes us back to the Vicarage, 
where matters are in due course cleared up; a paper, which Dr. 
Primrose fears to open, taking it to be a distraint, turns out to be 
the instrument of his reinstatement, provided for by Sir William ; 
Oiivia’s marriage is established as genuine ; Sir William is engaged 
to Sophia; and the Squire, coming in repentant and prepared to 
devote himself to his wife, is told that he may in time hope for 
forgiveness. Here, as be/ore, it would be difficult to find a fault 


with the acting. Olivia's mingled joy and dread at coming home | 


are admirably interpreted; and it is a commendable touch of the 
dramatist’s, excellently rendered by all concerned, which makes 
her feeling against Thornhill still so strong that his hope 
of pardon is only obtained by the Vicar’s taking her hand, and 
placing it in the Squire's. 

Mr. Wills'’s play is a poetical and skilful performance to 
which proper elect could only be given, as it 1s, by fine and 
delicate appreciation on the part both of manager and actors. 
Miss Ellen Terry’s acting bears the mark of genius through- 
out. There is not a tone, not a look, not a movement which 
does not appear unafiected and true to the character which 
she represents. Her voice and gestures seem the expression now 
ot the purest light-heartedness, now of the deepest tenderness or 
passion. She has the charm of spontaneousness which belon 
especially to Mlle. Desclée, and she has other qualities which 
Mle. Desclée never displayed. We have spoken of some admirable 
poiuts in Mr. Vezin’s acting of the Vicar, and we may further call 


sanguinity of Robert II. and Elizabeth Mure gave rise to openly 
| expressed doubts as to the legitimacy of their family. So far, 
| however, was either Council or Parliament from settling this very 
| difficult question, on which hangs the claim of the whole Stuart 
| line, direct and indirect, that it continued to be a fertile source of 
| discontent and dissension for centuries to come. The daggers 
| that cut short the reforms of the first James were drawn to vindi- 
| cate the prior right of the legitimate line, and, but for the prompt 

energy of his avengers, there can be little doubt that the con- 
spirators would have succeeded in their object, and that the crown 
of Scotland would have rested on the head of Athole, or of 
| Graham, instead of on that of his infant nephew. Once crowned, 

he would have been accepted by the nation, respect for hereditary 
| right being a cardinal point in the Scottish character. Looking 

back now, it seems hardly possible to realize how greatly this 
| restoration of the legitimate branch, had it been carried out, would 
| have changed the face of the history, not of Scotland only, but of 
the sister kingdom also. The proverbial misfortunes of the ill- 
starred Stuarts might have been reversed, Scotland might have 
been spared the ills brought on her by an almost unbroken chain 
of long winorities, and England might have escaped the 
manifold ills breught upon her by the vices and follies of 
tthe House of Stuart. The questionable claim of the family 


* The Register of the Privy Council of Scotland. Edited and Abridged 
by John Hill Burton, LL.D., Historingrapher Royal for Scotland. Her 
Majesty’s General Register House, Edinburgh. 
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in possession was by no means forgotten. Only in the last 
century was their right supposed to be vindicated by the dis- 
covery in the Vatican of a post-nuptial Papal dispensation 
to render the disputed i valid. But, as Mr. Burton’s 
curious and intimate knowledge of the canonical law enables him 
to point out, this dispensation is mere waste paper. In fact, 
it rather injures the cause than helps it, by proving incontestably 
that no dispensation had been procured before the ceremony. 
Without such a dispensation it was held that, between those who 
were within the forbidden degrees of consanguinity, as Robert and 
Elizabeth Mure undoubtedly were, no marriage could take place ; 
and as a document professing to give validity to a knot which had 
never been tied is manifestly an anomaly, we are perforce driven 
to the conclusion that in Scotland, as in England, the succession 
was settled by Act of Parliament, and not by hereditary right. 

The next business of importance in which the Privy Council 
was engaged was the establishing of a Regency to take the 
cares of State out of the too feeble hands of the third Robert. 
From this time the “Secrett Counsale” seems to have become 

of the acknowledged machinery of the State; and by 
the time the Register begins it had risen into still greater im- 
portance, for the establishment of the Court of Session had 
superseded the Court of the Lords Auditors and the Lords of 
Council, and, while the Privy Council kept the judicial powers 
of the latter, it took up a position of direction, if not of control, 
towards the Court of Session. It reached the height of its power 
on the occasion of the deposition of Queen Mary. As the Estates 
were not sitting, the Privy Council had to meet the crisis alone, 
and it assumed for the time being a tone of sovereign command. 
But indeed, before this critical time arrived, the Council had been 
waxing in power, and, though nominally acting in the most 
humble subserviency to the Queen’s will, it acted with an in- 
dependence that would have astonished her father, could he have 
risen from his grave to see it, It is indeed amusing enough to 
any one who is sufficiently behind the scenes in Scottish history 
to be aware of the deadly war that was all but openly declared 
between the mind of the Queen and the mind of her Parliament 
to see the yse that is made of her name to enforce measures the 
most repugnant to her principles. 

The records from the Register printed in this volume extend 
from 1545 to 1569—a period more full of strange and startling 
events than any other within the range of the national history. 
We trace in pHa the change that had come over the spirit of 
the nation. The Register begins when the French alliance was 
at its closest. Almost the first extract given is an enactment de- 
claring French coins legal tender, and that at a time when the 
introduction of Flemish or English coin was a heinous crime. 
Before the close of the volume Frenchmen and French fashions 
had become an abomination in the national eyes, and the last 
record gives us a peep of the Privy Council occupied with the 
weighty business of suppressing ‘‘ Fairs on Sundays or at any time 
in kirks and kirkyards,” and such other straining at gnats as was 
meet under the “Godly Regent.” The documents concerning the 
latter part of Mary’s reign are specially interesting, fur though 
some of them have been published before, there are several which 
are now made public for the first time. Following these minutes of 
the meetings of Council we trace step by step the romantic story 
of the unhappy Queen’s infatuation and disgrace. Stripped of 
the glamour of romance, that story seems so incomprehensible as 
almost to justify the popular belief that the evil genius of her life 
had called in the aid of the black art in fascinating his prey. In 
one important point the Register bears witness to the accuracy 
of Knox’s History. Of all contemporary authors Knox alone 
gives a copy of the famous Proclamation concerning the state of 
religion which was issued in the Queen’s name on her first return 
to her kingdom. So accurate is his version that Mr. Burton 
tells us he can find but one unimportant word in which it “ differs 
from the transcript on the Register of the Council.” It has been 
contended by some that this proclamation was not really autho- 
rized by the Queen. But the evidence against such a notion now 
furnished by the Register cannot be gainsaid. We there find re- 
peated minutes of Council referring to the proclamation and enjoin- 
ing obedience thereto, on pain of Her Majesty’s displeasure, and en- 
joining her officers to enforce its observance. 

Apart from its historical interest the Register has a value of its 
own in “establishing and guarding a secure system of landed 
tenure.” For the “ Lord Clerk Register” was responsible not 
merely for the due drafting and preserving of State transactions, 
but for the adjustment and preservation of private titles. The 
nicety of the difference between registration for ‘ preservation ” 
and registration for “ preservation and execution” Mr. Burton thus 
explains :— 

The Council received into its archives documents for registration, and this 
registration was of two kinds ; for “ preservation ” merely, or for “ preser- 
vation and execution.” 

This latter definition brings us to a remarkable and peculiar national 
arrangement for the transaction of some classes of business. A contract or 
bargain is made between two parties. It may be about a loan on the 
security of property, or the tenure of that property itself, or any other 
transaction of peaceful life. But it may also be an engagement between the 
heads of two hostile Border or Highland clans, that they shall keep the 
peace towards each other for some limited period, and abstain from mutual 
outrage and bloodshed. This “ registration fur execution ” is still a matter 
of daily practice in Scotland. The theory of the service performed by it is, 


that recorded in the books of the tribunal, the transaction is adopted by the 
tribunal as if it were a decree uttered by itself in a litigation. ‘The presen- 
tation for registration is an application to the Court to look at the obliga- 


tions incurred by the contracting parties, note whether they are just and 
reasonable obligations, and if they are found to be so, then to decree accord- 
ingly, so that the obligations put in record shall be in the same position as 
if the matter had been litigated between the parties, and the Court had 
come to a decision in the absolute terms of the document given in. 

The advantage derived from this was that if one of the parties failed to 
perform his part in the obligation, the other need not go to law for its en- 
forcement. He had only to put an extract from the Register of the Court 


| into the hands of an executive officer of the law, who enforced it as he 


would enforce a decree of the Court following on a litigation. 


For the benefit of the uninitiated the learned editor also gives a 
full and lucid explanation of that form of “summary diligence ” 
known as “ horning.” There is scarcely a page of the Register in 
which there is not some reference to this same “ horning,” which 


; Was then an actual denunciation of the culprit by blast of trumpet 


as a traitor to the Queen. The name still lingers in Scottish law, as 
the “ Horning Office” in the Register’s House bears witness, and 
the legal fiction that the debtor who cannot pay his debts is guilty 
of contempt of the Queen’s command is still kept up, though the 
more picturesque adjuncts of the trumpet-blasts and public banning 
have on done away with. So completely did “ being at the 
horn ” come to be accepted as a synonym for being in disgrace of 
any sort that to “‘ be at God’s Horn” was an equivalent for being 
under cursing or excommunication, 

Another national custom on which the Register throws much 
new light was the system of land tenure called “holding of 
kindlyness.” The “ holdings of kindlyness” are feund chiefly 
on the English Border and along the East coast as far north as 
Aberdeen. Like Sunday, they did not go “‘aboon the Pass.” By 
kindlyness seems to have been understood the right established by 
continuous possession of lands acquired by “ conquest,” the signiti- 
cant term still in use in Scottish law for land obtained by purchase 
or any other means than inheritance. Occupation by “ lkindlyness ” 
was held to be a legal tenure, and land so held could be brought 
into the market, although the holder had no written title. Mr. 
Burton cites a curious case which within the present century came 
up for adjustment before the Scottish law courts, in which the 
decision of the Court was that a “kindly tenant” could give a 
written title to his lands, though having himself no more tangible 
character of possession than “ kindlyness,” and that the title so 
given was a real security. 

In the Register we also find many curious minutes relating to 
the coinage. The aim of the Government was to keep out all 
English coin, as well as the money of the Esterlings, the Hanse 
and Flemish towns, on the plea that they were false and debased, 
though a tribute to their unusual purity is still paid by our use of 
the word “ sterling.” During the Queen’s minority a new coin was 
added to the national currency. The following minute referring 
to it is most interesting :— 

The quhilk day, my Lord Governouris Grace, with avise of the 
Lordis of Secreit Counsell, for the haisty depesche of my Lord of Ross, 
Secretar, to the partis of France, and for the cunyeing of certane stanis of 
silver veschell, that he hes for his expenssis in sic necessar effaris, concern- 
ing the commoun weill of this realme ; ordanis my Lord Thesaurar to 
deliver furth the prenting irnis that imprentis the babeis to the Maister 
Cunyear, and caus him to imprent the samyn in. babeis, nochtwithstanding 
ony uther ordinance maid in the contrair ; with the quhilk my Lord Gover- 
nouris Grace hes dispensit and dispenssis be thir presentis allanerlie. 
IIence we find that the now familiar “ bawbee” was the silver 
penny printed with the image of the baby-queen. Our space does 
not permit us to dwell at length on the wealth of information as to 
the social life of the period which the Register contains. The minute 
of Council containing the inventory of the lading of a ship that had 
come into the port of Leith is especially interesting as setting 
forth the articles of foreign merchandize that were most in request. 
Among these it is funny to find an alarum clock entered as “ane 
lytill knok with ane walknur ouregilt.” 

As the editor, for reasons which he explains in the preface, 
has printed the Register in the ordinary modern type, the 
only difficulty which it presents to the unlearned reader arises 
from the peculiarity of the spelling and from the frequent 
recurrence of certain words and expressions now obsolete south of 
the Border. English readers also would do well to bear in mind 
that the = in certain words, such as “ capercailzie,” is really not a 
z, but a y, and as such it ought to be pronounced. Thus, as the 
editor points out, the names now pronounced as they are written, 
Menzies and Mackenzie, ought to be Menyies and Mackenyie, and 
were written so until the introduction of a short y, which has been 
mistaken for =, led to the altered pronunciation. But we should 
exceed our limits were we to dwell at length on all the matter 
worthy of consideration to be found in this valuable addition to 
the real history of Scotland. All persons who take any interest in 
that history must feel that they owe to the editor a debt of grati- 
tude for placing this mass of trustworthy material in so readable 


and convenient a form within their reach. The work of editing 


has been done as it only could have been done by one who, like the 
Historiographer for Scotland, has devoted the energy of a lifetime 
to bringing order into the chaos of her early records, and to disen- 
tangling the intricacies of her jurisprudence. Let us hope that he 
who has already laboured so long in the field of historical investi- 
gation will continue the good work of rescuing from oblivion, and 
possibly destruction, the national records of his native land. A 
very excellent table-of contents, so full as to serve as an analysis 
of the documents of the portion of the Register now published, is 
prefixed to the volume. It isa model of conciseness and accuracy, 
the only mistake we notice being in p. cxii., where Huntly is 
described as “serving as pretended Lieutenant to the Queen's 
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Grace our Soverane Ladies mother.” The words in the minute 
of the Council are “ Our Soverane Lordis Moder.” In the one case 
the “ Queen's Grace” would mean Mary of Guise as Regent; in 
the other it would mean Mary Stuart herself. 


WALKS IN ALGIERS.* 


Dap won has many attractions as a winter residence. For 
change of scene goes for nearly as much as change of climate, 
and the change of scene from Northern Europe is complete. No 
doubt the city of Algiers itself has been made very much of 
a French town. 
French uniforms and, happily, French cookery. There are 
lines of handsome houses that have been modelled after the new 
boulevards of M. Haussmann; villas in Mustapha Supérieur that 
might seem to have been transported from Sévres or St. Cloud; 
with hotels which, in their administration and internal arrange- 
ments, recall, however imperfectly, their Parisian prototypes. But 
then, on the other hand, you may still penetrate into those quaint 
labyrinths of lanes that are the remains of the Algiers of the 
Deys; and you have a mingling of pictures from Moorish life with 
many of the luxuries of modern French civilization. As Mr. 
Séguin expresses it, the traveller is transported into a masquerade, 
and has some difliculty at first in persuading himself that his 
novel surroundings are real. There are the majestic Arabs 
draped in theirsnowy burnouses, mest of them bare-legged and 
many of them bare-headed, with their loose hoods and their 
hempen girdles. There are the Moors, whose hands are often as 
white as their faces are sun-burned and swartby, in their embroi- 
dered vests and their silken sashes. There are their veiled women 
in those striped haiks which take the place of the graceful manti!las 
of the Spaniards. And there are Jews, and Kabyle mountaineers, 
and negroes from the Sahara, till you see passing before you in a gay 
one as great a variety of form and feature as of costume. 

en there is the glorious African vegetation. Feathery palm 
trees stand out against the azure of the skies in softer outlines than 
those of the Italian stone-pines. There are thickets of rich under- 
growth wherever a trickling rill irrigates the heated soil; with a 
wealth of bloom in the gardens and the fields, and masses of 
flowering creepers festooning the cactus hedges. Last, though far 
from least, there is the climate. Possibly Mr. Séguin is inclined 
to exaggerate its charms. At all events, itis by no means absolutely 
to be relied upon, and at intervals of years a comparatively inclement 
winter may make the visitor regret his Northern comiorts. But 
Mr. Séguin only does bare justice to the great advantages of the 
position of Algiers. The cold winds from the North have the chill 
taken off them in their passage over four hundred miles of 
warm sea; while the shrivelling blasts that blow from off 
the desert are cooled in passing over the snow peaks of the 
Atlas screen. And invalids ought to lay his warning to heart as 
to not leaving their balmy winter quarters prematurely. When 
the heat begins to be oppressive or overpowering, and the visitor 
is constrained to prolong his siestas, he feels very much inclined to 
pack upand be off. But nothing can be more fatal than returning 
to the inclemency of an English spring with a frame that has been 
relaxed in the Algerian temperature. 

Mr. Séguin writes exceedingly well, and his volume grows upon 
one asonereads it. For, though hesets out withsome useful practical 
hints, he goes on to expatiate on Algerian history, which, in spite 
of tae sensational nature of its episodes, he makes instructive 
rather than entertaining. It is significant, by the way, of the 
state of the country under the Deys, that of the six who reigned 
in the first thirty years of the present» century, there was but one 
who was not assassinated ; and he died of the plague. Then came 
that famous stroke of the fan dealt to the French Consul in full 
divan which was the immediate cause of the French occupa- 
tion. Mr. Séguin tells the story of the wars with Abd-el- 
Kader, and of the exploits which made the reputation of 
so many French generals, with very considerable spirit. 
But perhaps the most interesting of his historical reminis- 
cences are those which relate to the condition of the miserable 
Christians who had been carried into captivity by the Algerine 
rovers. On the one hand, there were the regenades, who, after re- 
nouncing their faith, rose to riches and honours by deeds of 
desperate gallantry. On the other, he tells some touching stories 
very greatly to the credit of human nature, of men who consented 
to remain in their chains, while they devoted the ransom that had 
been specially sent for them to the redemption of still more un- 
fortunate companions. All his information is exceedingly useful 
for the traveller who intends to do Algeria conscientiously, 
and who at the same time is too indolent to make researches for 
himself or objects to encumbering his luggage with a travelling 
library. But the general reader will be inclined to pass on to the 
chapters where Mr. Séguin invites him on expeditions into 
the country. Mr. Séguin has followed the example that was set 
by Mr. Hare in his books on Italy, and draws freely for his de- 
scriptious on the writings of former visitors. The mt no doubt 
has its convenience, but Mr. Séguin in his modesty seems to us to 
have overdone it. For in our opinion he describes as well, and 
certainly he observes as closely, as Miss Edwards, for example, 
in her Winter with the Swallows, or even as the clever French 
artist, M. Fromentin. Thus, after quoting another French- 


* Walks in Algiers and its Surroundings. By L. G. Séguin. Daldy, 
ister, & Co. 1878. 


There are French faces and French speech, | 


man in the description of a picturesque ravine that winds among 
the rocky hills in the neighbourhood of the city of Algiers, he 
goes on to observe that M. Desprez has said nothing of the masses 
of wild fennel and asparagus that clothe the faces of the rocks; of 
the carpet of wild flowers that covers the ground; or of the 
orchards of almonds and other fruit trees that fill the romantic dell 
with their blossoms in the spring. In fact, his own account of 
what he admired, being at least as eloquent and infinitely more 
exact, supersedes the fancy sketch that he corrects. He takes a 
view which at all events is original, of those prickly hedges of 


; the cactus or aloe which are everywhere the marked charac- 


| teristic of the landscape. He 


admits that on a first 
acquaintance they are unsightly, and that they make an unpleas- 
ing impression. But he insists that, as the eye familiarizes itself 


_ with them, you awaken to a sense of their peculiar beauty—that is 


to say, where they are left to flourish untrimmed. And it is very 
true that, “in their combination of strength and gentleness, of 
offensive power proclaiming defence, not defiance,” they give an 
idea of a character very different from “the trim privet screens of 
our own land.” But, to our mind, the mest that can be said of 
those rugged cheraua de frise, with the covering of gritty dust 
that clings to their bristly fronds, is that they are in suggestive har- 
mony with the harshest and most repulsive attributes of the soil 
and climate on the sea-board of the desert. We are much more 
inclined to sympathize with his feelings in wandering out among 
the clusters of tombs among the palm-groves on the slopes of 
the hills beyond Bon-Zarea :— 

These little groups of tombs on the mountain side, half grown over with 
wild flowers, yet bearing in their glittering whiteness such evident marks 
of careful tending, have a wonderful charm of their own, giving a human 
interest to the most wild and savage landscape; and of these all the sur- 
roundings are beautiful. On every side wide stretches of hill and wooded 
dale ; close round them a “very wilderness of sweets”; the ground gay 
with anemone and cyclamen ; the stern cactus-hedge hidden away under a 
soft veil of shining large-leaved ivy, and wreathed about fantastically with 
creeping garlands of feathery clematis and wild roses, as though this were a 
little sanctuary of love and sorrow, into which no harsher thoughts might 
come. 

By way of contrast to the quiet of these Koubas, so secluded 
in the shade of their palms, and yet so near the bustle of the neigh- 
bouring village, we may leave the environs of the city of Algiers 
and accompany Mr. Séguin to the gorges of the Chiffa. After all, 
the Chiffa gorge, stern and solitary as it is, is easy of access to the 
tourist, being within a twelve-frane carriage fare of Blidah. The 
Chiffa, like most mountain streams, dwindles toa mere thread in 
the heats of the summer, though in spring, when the snows are 
melting on the mountains, it comes down in a raging torrent. The 
iron bridge flung across the depths of the ravine, and the road 
that follows the winding course of the rivulet, are nobie specimens of 
the French public works. As for the making of the road, it was 
no easy task, independently of the serious engineering difti- 
culties; and detachments of soldiers were encamped along 
the works to protect the labourers from the onslaughts of 
the Arabs. Mr. Séguin’s vivid pictures enable us thoroughly 
to realize the scene. The Chiffa flows in the bottom through 
dense beds of oleanders; on either side rise the bold masses of the 
hills whose crests are crowned with chestnut and ilex forests :— 

The sides of the ravine are clothed with a luxuriant foliage of evergreen 
oak, cork and carouba trees, intermingled with wild olives, almonds, 
arbutus, myrtle, and a variety of evergreen shrubs. The lower slopes are 
hung with a thick fringe of delicate maiden-hair fern, and are gay in their 
season with a variety of brilliant wild-flowers. Here may be found the 
yellow jasmine, the delicate mimosa, the caper plant with its curious 
blossoms, together with tufts of wild lavender and broom and heaths of 
every shade. 

Most travellers who mean their books to sell must make pretensions 
to being something of the artist ; unfortunately it is a much rarer 
thing when the writer is anything of a practical botanist. But it is 
touches of minute and distinctive description like those of Mr. Séguin 
that raise a narrativeabove the monotonousand commonplace, giving 
you the satisfactory conviction that the author is tobetrusted. Cross- 
ing the dreary wastes of the Sahara from Bokhari to El-Aghouat, 
Mr. Séguin had small opportunity of indulging his passion for wild 
flowers. When he had passed the rocky coast-line that encircles 
the sea of sand, the only tint of vegetation in the wilderness was 
the withered yellow of the alfa or desert grass. There is good 
pasturage for the flocks and camels of the wandering tribes, whose 


| black goat-skin tents dotted here and there relieve the monotony 


of the dull expanse; but nothing is to be seen around you but 
rolling lines of brown. As far as El-Aghouat there is no actual 
danger, but there is a good deal of discomfort and inconvenience ; 
and we should be disposed to doubt whether the desert repaid one for 
the three days’ journey in a jolting char-a-banc. Both historically 
and in point of picturesque scenery it is a far more interesting ex- 
pedition to Fort National, better known by its imperial title of Fort 
Napoleon. That outlying stronghold is a town rather than a simple 
fortress. “ Within its sheltering walls are gathered all the Euro- 
pean population to be found in this wild and lonely region. The 
number of European inhabitants is given in the last census as 
187; the native population of the commune—that is, of the 
surrounding district—as 95,219.” In the Arab insurrection of 
1871 the little garrison defended themselves gallantly for a couple 
of months, till they were relieved at last by a force irom Algiers. 
Nothing, Mr. Séguin remarks, is more extraordinary than the 
sense of false security into which the French had been lulled on 
the very eve of that formidable outbreak. They seemed to place 
absolute reliance on the goodwill of the warlike Kabyles who 
surrounded them. An English traveller visited the lonely fort of 
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Taymalt but a month before the revolt in which it was taken and 
destroyed, and he found the commandant scouting the notion of 
danger, though his garrison consisted of four Europeans, half of 
whom were civilians. But we have said enough to show that 
Mr. Séguin’s volume is to be strongly recommended to visitors to 
Algeria; while those who care to “cram up” the country will 
find it a condensation of useful materials for their purpose. 


MASSON’S LIFE OF MILTON.—VOLS. IV. AND V.* 


(Second Notice.) 
r detailing the incidents of Milton’s conflict with Salmasius 
and all that came of it, Professor Masson has done his best to 
enter—which it was not easy for a biographer of Milton to do— 
into both sides of the situation. 


September 1653, is indeed dead; and even when we turn to the 
ponderous tomes of Arkenholz’s Memoirs of Queen Chiistina, and 
find that conscientious biographer annotating his mention of 
Salmasius with testimonies pro and cox as to his absolute or 
relative pre-eminence in the world of letter$, we may tind some 
difficulty in estimating the signiticance of the hostility which 
Milton so daringly confronted. Queen Christina, says Arkenholz, 
called Salmasius omnium fatuorum doctissimum, a compliment 
ordinarily appropriated to King James I.; but Ler reason for doing 
so, he seems to think, was not so much that this representative 
of intellect was henpecked, as that he was weak enough to attempt 
the interpretation of dreams. Dreamer or pedant, or both, he 
was certainly, in name at least, the most formidable literary 
antagonist who could have been hired to crush the auihor of 
Eikonoklastes. It is true that to us the mere charge that the 
great scholar accepted a purse of a hundred Jacobuses as his 
fee, of which Milton made so much, seems but a trumpery 
accusation ; Milton himself was a paid writer, although his em- 
ployer was the Government of his own country. The charges 
of inconsistency brought against Salmasius, who had formerly 
opposed Episcopacy, are equally trifling, though under the cireum- 
stances perfectly fair. In making himself the mouthpiece of the 
general indignation of Europe against the Regicides, he was per- 
forming a task, according to the notions of the time, well suited 
to a representative of universal scholarship. But undoubtedly 
omniscience was his foible, and the reed which in this contest 
signally pierced his hand. Tis excursions in English con- 
stitutional history are laughable to this day, even without the aid 
of Milton’s reply. Butif in this and other respects Milton had 
his opponent at his mercy, Mme. Salmasius might the more easily 
have been left out of the quarrel. Such, however, was not 
Milton’s notion of literary warfare, or that of hisage. The transition 
from public controversy to private vituperation was easily made. 
In Mr. Masson’s downright way of translating it stands thus:— 
“ For what the devil is to you that the English do among them- 
selves ? . + Have you nothing at home to occupy you?” 
And Mme, Salmasius is brought on the scene at once. 

But the real hurly-burly in this chapter of controversial litera- 
ture only begins with the famous reply to Salmasius. It was no 
doubt the opinion of candid lookers-on that so far Milton had had 
the best of the fray. If his book was burnt by the orders of some 
municipal authority at Paris—as at a later date it was condemned 
by the Diet of the Empire at Ratisbon—the world of letters had 
long outgrown the control of opinion by such acts as these. Every- 
where the retort of Salmasius was eagerly expected ; but it never 
came from his hand. Mr. Masson has duly chronicled the answers 
which were put forth against Milton by other opponents; but it 
was not till the appearance of the Regs’ Sanguines Clamor that a 
blow was struck which he felt himself called upon to rebut. This 
tract is described by Mr. Masson as “the most libellous, and in 
some literary respects the ablest, attack that had yet been made 
upon him.” Milton’s answer was undertaken against a singular 
combination of disadvantages. In the first place, the political 
background to which it was indispensable that the writer should 
have regard had changed. The Parliamentary Commonwealth 
had become a Protectorate. In the second place, the authorship 
of the Clamor was not a certainty, even to Milton, although the 
doubt was suggested to him too late for him to be able to regard 
it. Lastly, the person whom he believed to be the author— 
Alexander Morus—had at once to be treated as inspired by 


: 
“ Magnus ille Pan,’ as with | question under the changes 
moderate expressions of regret Heinsius wrote to Gronovius in | 


| 


Salmasius, and to be involved in ridicule on account of a scandal | 


about his conduct to Mme. Salmasius’s English waiting-maid. 
The result is that what is historically and autobiographically the 
grandest and most affecting of all Milton’s prose works is per- 
vaded by personal invective harping on the ignoblest of 
strings. But to Milton’s contemporary admirers the Defensio Secunda 
seemed equally excellent from both points of view. “ When I 
consider,” writes Marvell, ‘‘ how equally it turns and rises, with so 
many figures, it seems to me a Trajan’s Column, in whose winding 
ascent we see embossed the several monuments of your learned 
victories. And Salmasius and Morus,” he cheerfully adds, “ make 
fy ee great a triumph as that of Decebalus; whom, too, for aught 
I know, you shall have forced, as Trajan the other, to make them- 
selves away out of a just desperation.” Salmasius had, in point 
of fact, been already dead for nearly a year; Morus had the honour 


* The Life of John Milton: narruted in connexion with the Political, 
Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. By David Masson, &c. 
Vols. IV. and V. London: Macmillan & Co. 1877. 


of suffering, a little for his own sins, but more for those of the wary 
Dr. Peter du Moulin. 

It is a primary advantage of Mr. Masson’s conception and exe- 
cution of his task that, among all the multifarious details, literary 
and other, which he accumulates, the reader never loses sight of 
the relation between the work of Milton’s life and the progress of 
events with which in this part of his career it was so inseparably 
connected. As a political writer, Milton is pre-eminently note- 
worthy for his efforts on behalf of two causes, of which one is 
identitied by modern Englishmen with the full development of 
their political liberties, while the other continues to divide 


| political thinkers of the present day into almost as many 
camps 


as it did the men of the Commonwealth. Yet that 
the liberty of the press was, even in the eyés of the author 
of the Areopagitica, no absolute shibboleth, is abundantly 
clear from the evidence of his own conduct with regard to 
of political circumstances. 
Mr. Masson is naturally anxious to save the character of Milton 
for consisteucy—which it is not diflicult to vindicate in other re- 
spects—in such a point as this. It does not, however, matter very 
ereatly whether the supervision of ee and newspapers, 
which became a part of Milton’s official functions immediately after 
his appointment to his secretaryship, was more or less un- 
congenial to his taste; for it is undoubtedly true that “ the 
Arcopagitica had not committed him to the doctrine of the Liberty 
of the Press in the sense that everything or anything might be 
published with impunity.” Mr. Masson is not, perhaps, very suc- 
cessful in his endeavour to trace to Milton a mitigating influence 
upon the treatment of press offences by the Council at this period ; 
and we confess to some doubts whether the improvement on the 
Ordinance of June 1643, which he recognizes in Bradshaw’s Press 
Act of September 1649, is of any real significance. In any case, 
a tight hand was kept on newspapers and political pamphlets ; 
and in 1651, as already observed, Milton was himself associated 
with Marchamont Needham as the “ censor, licenser, or supervising 
editor” of that versatile journalist’s newspaper, the Mercurius 
Politicus. As such, it is certainly possible that he may not have 
confined himself to improving Needham’s style and completing his 
“ spiritual metamorphosis ”; and it is a pleasing thought of Mr. 
Masson to trace in “ the triumphant leading article” on the battle 
of Worcester the possible influence of Milton’s own hand. In 
the “ time of arbitrariness” after the dissolution of the first Parlia- 
ment of the Protectorate, the editor of the Mercurius Politicus 
is able to notice with approbation the Order in Council 
“silencing the many pamphlets that have hitherto ventured 


to come abroad”; and a few months later the newspaper press 


has been “ consolidated ” into his own sheet, and another of the 
same size (Ze Public Intelligencer), the two alternating with one 
another as a bi-weekly paper under the editorship of the all- 
sufficient Needham. During the Second Protectorate of Oliver 
the Council agreed to recommend to his Highness the issue of a 
warrant enforcing a series of Press Acts, beginning with that very 
ordinance of the Long Parliament against which the Areopagitica 
had been written; and fit persons were to be chosen “ for licensing 
of books.” ‘The name of the inevitable Needham of course re- 
appears ; and Milton's biographer has to take refuge in the possi- 
bility that this “ distinctly retrogressive ” measure or intention may 
after all have been, “like some of the previous movements for 
press-rezulation, only a push from Paternoster Row in defence of 
the legitimate book-trade, and the main intention of the Council 
itself may have been against pamphlets like Killing no Murder or 
publications of the indecent order.” But Mr. Masson seems hardly 
comforted with so hazardous a supposition, and is glad to break off 
into one of his favourite apostrophes :—“ O how stable and grand 
seemed the Protectorate in the month of July 1658!” In the days 
of the anarchy which soon followed, Milton's own love of liberty 
ose to have survived undiminished ; and on the very eve of the 
testoration it was the arrest of the publisher of “ seditious and 
treasonable books,” including (so Mr. Masson appears justified in 
assuming) Milton’s own Ready and Easy Way, and perhaps the tract 
of Pain English, in which he had been openly accused of bei 
concerned, that preceded his own dismissal from office, an 
warned him, though as yet in vain, of the perils in store for him. 
But a question of more vital importance, and one which may 
truly be said to have been to Milton the cardinal question of his 
olitical thoughts, wishes, and endeavours, was that of the relation 
tween the State aud the Church, or (if the expression be pre- 
ferred) the State and the ministry of religion. On this head he 
knew of no concession to necessity or expediency, and took up his 
parable, in prose aud in verse, before whosoever would hearken 
unto him, and belore those who would not—before “Cromwell, 
our chief of men,” himself, It thus certainly becomes a matter of 
the greatest interest to seek to ascertain Milton's opinion of, and 
attitude towards, the political transaction which more decisively 
than any other in the whole of the period under notice affected 
the future of this momentous question. We refer of course to the 
dissolution of the Little, or so-called Barebone’s, Parliament, and 
the establishment of the Protectorate which ensued as its inevitable 
result. Mr. Masson’s view of this famous transaction differs in 
some respects from those taken by some previous historians. Like 
them, he recognizes the in many respects creditable legislative 
intentions of the ill-fated assembly, although he has v 
properly pointed out that many of the great questions whic 
the Little Parliament endeavoured to settle were i upon which 
the Rump had latterly been engaged. It is known how the Little 
Parliament broke down, after a premonitory division on the sub- 
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ject of private patronage of benefices, on the crucial question of 
tithes and their adjuncts. A narrow division showed fifty-four 
members in favour of, and fifty-six against, “the Conservative 
policy on the Church question "—in other words, against the main- 
tenance of a State-paid ministry of religion—a policy with which 
Cromwell had “ by this time come to be essentially in sympathy.” 
As to this there can be no doubt; but Mr. Masson seems to 
share Mr. Carlyle’s scorn for the “ Dryasdust” interpretation of the 
proceedings which followed. He sees no difficulty in believing 
that Cromwell, as he had in nowise interfered with the indepen- 
dence of the Little Parliament, had likewise no share in its extinc- 
tion, which was in fact a self-immolation. Some obscurity, it must 
be allowed, continues to cover part of these proceedings; as to 
which it is equally useless to fly off, like Mr. Carlyle, with a sense 
of relief that the “ supremely able-man ” epoch is at hand, and to 
bemoan, like Godwin, the “ fact” that ‘Cromwell had now lost 
to a great degree the ingenuousness of his nature, and seems to 
have made no scruple of sanctioning by the most solemn pro- 
testations the most notorious falsehoods.” The chief difficulty 
lies in the conflicting accounts as to the numbers of the 
members whose secession on the Monday following the Saturday 
of the fatal vote gave the signal for the breaking up of the 
Parliament. Mr. Masson says that “Cromwell's word and an 
entry in the Commons Journals may be taken for the fact that 
more than one-half of those present waited on him immediately 
after leaving the House, and Cromwell's word alone, for the fact 
that he did not know till that moment on what errand they came.” 
But the statements vary as to the numbers of those who had been 
present; and it remains open to speculation what means were 
adopted to secure to the document of resignation a list of adherents 
sufficiently large to give it the requisite aspect of a voluntary 
self-dissolution on the part of the Parliament. Nor is it to be 
denied that, inasmuch as the members who remained in the House 
after the secession had to be dispersed by a file of musketeers, 
there is some force in Godwin's query, whether this can possibly 
have been done, and the chamber emptied and locked without the 
privity of the General. 

In showing, by means of a published Letter attributed to 
Milton, and almost incontestably, at all events, in substance his, 
that he approved of the dissolution of the Little Parliament, and 
was therefore morally justilied in continuing his services to the 
Protectorate, Mr. Masson, however, also helps us to see what was 
the real nature of the previous situation. The Littie Parliament 
had fallen, as he has shown, because of its decision in favour of 
the very religious policy which Milton consistently advocated, but 
to which Oromwell was now opposed. 
have applauded the fall of the Little Parliament—whether it wasself- 
dissolution or overthrow—on other grounds; and so in fact he, or the 
writer of the Letter, does; for he represents it as an assembly which 
had degenerated, whose members had become “so familiar with 
each other that . . . little was determined but out of design and 
faction.” And, as Mr. Masson adds, by way of summary, “ busi- 
ness was in arrear; poor creditors and petitioners were unattended 
to unless they could employ solicitors; there was jobbing and self- 
seeking of all kinds.” If so, the Little Parliament was manifestly 
incompetent to do its work; and Cromwell, who had the best 
reason for knowing this, however little he may have interfered with 
the “independence ” of the Parliament, would have been justified 
in seizing the opportunity of putting an end to it. The Church 
and State question was, therefore, after all, only the occasion, not 
the cause, of the coup d'état. That the whole creation of this Par- 
liament had been a designed attempt on Cromwell’s part tu prove 
the incompetency of a Government of the kind, is, on the other 
hand, a theory which we readily agree ought to be relegated into 
the limbo reserved for the hyper-ingenuities of historical inter- 
pretation. 

It would carry us too far to attempt to examine Mr. Masson's 
very valuable remarks on the religious policy of the Protectorate, 
which, as he says, from the point of view already indicated, “ had 
come into existence not only in a conservative interest generally, 
but very specially on the question of an Established Church.” 
With the interests of the Church were bound up those of the 
Universities, of which Cromwell therefore in a sense appears as 
the defender. It is certain that some of the more fanatical Volun- 
taryists outside Parliament were eager for their overthrow; and 
Milton himself (as ap from an interesting letter to Richard 
Jones, Lady Ranelagh’s son) would appear to have thought at least 
of the Oxford of his day with undisguised contempt. Cromwell's 
maintenance of the Establishment was, however, of course founded 
on conceptions and accompanied by notions which have not always 
been associated with the policy in question. In the first place, the 
Establishment he desired to maintain was a non-prelatic one, but 
otherwise of a broadly comprehensive nature ; in the second place, 
an all but universal toleration of Protestant dissent was to sur- 
round it. The discretion of the Commissions of Triers and of 
Ejectors was in point of fact to take the place of symbols and 
articles ; and the personal supervision of the head of the Govern- 
ment was not to be (and was not) wanting. Against this 
system, strangely bold notwithssinding what to some seemed 
its timorousness, Milton raised his voice on behalf of the 
abolition of all State endowments, and of a system of volun- 
taryism pure and simple in religious matters. On the merits 
of the question no agreement is to be expected among poli- 
tical thinkers of our own generation any more than it was 
found among those of the Protectorate; but the conscientiousness 
and the unfaltering courage with which the author of the Defensio 


| criticism and appeal, not to readers, but to a writer. 


Secunda brought his views before the omnipotent Protector, and 
— on behalf of what to him seemed an ag pring part of 
iberty, are among his unperishing titles to be held great in cha- 
racter as he was great in genius, 

Milton’s attitude towards Oliver's system of government during 
the First Protectorate was that of willing service. His opinions on 
the kingship question we may, as Mr. Masson says, “ easily con- 
jecture;” but as on this point we have no direct evidence, any 
more than on Milton’s views of the most characteristic measures of 
Oliver's domestic government, the speculations on the subject in 
this biography need not be pursued. Not only could Milton cor- 
dially agree with the vigorous Protestant foreign policy of the Pro- 
tector, but it was his official duty to lend to it his vigorous co- 
operation, although but “standing and waiting” in his blindness 
at home. By the by, when making this appropriate quotation, 
Mr. Masson, by a strange oversight or by a hazardous transfer, 
applies to Cromwell the possessive pronoun in the lines — 

Thousands at his bidding speed 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest. 
In the Second Protectorate, and as Cromwell’s career approached 
its close, his ecclesiastical policy remained essentially the 
same; and, whilst it may well be doubted whether he would 
ever have given his consent to the formalizing of a confession for 
the Church Establishment such as had been demanded by the 


| Petition and Advice, he continued to go as far in practical tolerance 


as was under the circumstances possible. When, after the brief 


| Protectorate of Richard Cromwell, the Rump had been restored, 
| the policy of Oliver in matters of religion was still, though with 
| evident hesitation, continued. Through all these changes Milton’s 


attitude had been one of acquiescence; but not of an acquiescence 
“ without reserves.” Under Richard’s Protectorate, which had 
in foreign affairs continued true to the Oliverian traditions, Milton 
again lifted up his voice on domestic affairs, and on the prin- 
ciples which should in his opinion regulate their conduct. In 
his Treatise of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes he once 
more spoke in no doubtful tone, as the remainder of the 
title of this treatise indicates, for it purported to show 
“that tt ts not lawfull for any power on Larth to compell in 
matters of Religion.” Under the Restored Rump appeared his 
Considerations touching the likeliest means to remove Htrelings out 
of the Church, with an address to the Parliament which iden- 


| tified the writer with its cause, and, as Mr. Masson well shows, 


protested against the brief military usurpation (not against the 


| Protectorates) which had preceded the restoration of the Rump 


: Parliament. 
Milton must therefore | 


IIe was again to be disappointed ; and of his only 
remaining publication of importance before the Restoration the 
question ot the existence of the Commonwealth itself, and 
of the form in which it could be carried on, was neces- 
sarily the absorbing theme. ‘The expedient which he sug- 
gested is too strange and peculiar for cursory comment. 
Lut the consistency of Milton as an adversary of the connexion 
between State and Church in any and every form—even when the 


| State was the State and the Church the Church of the Protectorate 


which he served with heart and soul—is brought out with unmis- 
takable force through the successive stages of Mr. Masson’s long 
and elaborate narrative. To the conclusion of that narrative 
we look forward with great interest; here controversial ques- 
tions will fade into the background, and the poet will claim his 
own. Meanwhile, it suffices to say that the life and efforts of 
Milton as a public servant, a politician, and a patriot will never in 
future be adequately studied without the aid of a biographer who 
has assuredly not laboured in vain. 


LIKE DIAN’S KISS.* 


N spite of the firm, yet kindly, efforts of critics, English novels 
are nothing the better, but rather the worse. Perhapsthis maybe 
the result of the want of persuasive method on the critics’ part. 
Criticism looks too much to the reader, too little to the author. 
It does not follow that the exertions of the reviewer are wasted ; 
for, if he can teach the public to seek good novels, and to eschew 
bad ones, the character of the demand ought to be raised, and 
stupid books should find no market. The economist may reason 
thus, and may persuade himself that bad novels are being extin- 
guished by natural selection. Unfortunately facts seldom square 
with the theories of the economist, and, demand or no demand, 
weak works of fiction are offered to us— 
Like Dian’s kiss, unasked, unsought, 
‘They give themselves, they are not bought. 

It would be interesting for once to leave the beaten track of 
Ifa review 
could only be made sweetly persuasive, an author might come to 
see that his manner was bad, his ideas not original, that his 
humour wanted refinement, his plot probability. We might 
adopt the Socratic method and respectfully put the matter to the 
author of Like Dian’s Kiss, in the shape of a dialogue. You will 
admit, Madam, we might say, that the earlier pages of a work of 
fiction should not be overloaded with luscious epithets. A few 
specimens from the tales of Ouida might here be introduced, and a 
lady of candour might be led to admit that to speak of “ warm 
wet soft shining hair,” for exumple, is to use terms too luxurious. 
If our companion in the dialogue granted the general principle 
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(which can hardly be denied), we might then quote to her the 
opening sentences of Like Dian’s Kiss :— 

It is the end of the season at Baden-Baden. 

The cloudless brilliant days of summer are drawing to a close. Heat is 
everywhere—scorching the pavements, blistering the houses, glowing with 
amber light on fields and orchards—floating in soft mists over pools and 
river; only in the dark purple stretch of forest circling the town like a belt 
is coolness, and fragrance, and solitude. 

Solitude ? Yes, for the Kursaal is a rival not to be despised, and the list- 
less chattering swarm of human life ebbing and flowing towards its resistless 
attractions, care more for what they find there, than for any leafy glade or 
shaded nook in those great verdant depths of woodland beyond. 

It is night. 

The full August moon is sailing slowly over the little town that nestles 

like a jewel in the heart of the Oos valley, with its dark rich setting of fir-clad 
mountains resting against a sky of fathomless blue. The air is full of 
dreamy fragrance. Lights gleam and flash from out the shadows of the 
trees, and within and without the Kursaal there is one blinding blaze of 
eclour and radiance from the red glow of drooping curtains, and velvet 
lounges, and the lights reflected in crystal gas-branches and dazzling 
mirrors. 
A dialectician who wished to be fair could hardly or that these 
periods are examples of the Asiatic style which is illustrated by 
the performances of Ouida and of other poets. As this style is 
successfully maintained throughout these volumes, the manner of 
the a it seems, cannot be conscientiously praised. 

The next step in the dialogue leads us to the ideas and the situ- 
ations. These surely ought to be fresh, if there is to be anything 
new inanovel, May we not assume that the other person in the 
dialogue, the respondent, will grant as much as this? Now 
the ideas and situations in Like Dian's Kiss are far from being 
original when we first enter on the matter of the romance. No 
scene is more threadbare, no description more worn, than the 
description of a gambling-room at Baden-Baden or Monaco, Even 
the genius of George Eliot could hardly give freshness to the 
opening chapters of Dantel Deronda. If that great observer saw 
and recorded little that all the world had not noticed and read 
about a hundred times in the crowd round the tables, the author 
of Like Dian’s Kiss can scarcely hope to be more successful :— 

The tables are all occupied by crowds of players of both sexes. At in- 
tervals the voice of the croupier, monotonous and calm as though it never 
sounded the death-knell of hopes and fortunes, rings out on the stillness, and 
eager faces flush and pale as the inexorable decree of loss or gain reaches 
them from time to time. Muttered oaths fall ever and anon from lips no 
longcr closed in the agony of suspense, faint exclamations of despair thrill 
through the silent hush of expectation which has lasted only till the tiny 
rake in the croupier’s remorseless hand, has swept into the glittering pile 
beside him the last stake of some ill-fated gambler. 


A straightforward companion in this discussion will scarcely main- 
tain that all this, and much more of the same kind, is new, unheard 
of, or amusing. A practised novelist could paint these gambling 
scencs when half, or perhaps when altogether, asleep. It will be 
admitted that to introduce the hero to the heroine by making the 
young lady trip and fall (even if she refrains from spraining her 
ankle) shows no great vivacity of invention. All this happens in 
the eleventh page of the first volume. To endow the hero with 
“the face of a Greek god” (p. 46) is also, surely, to catch at 
a well-worn old phrase, while this moral reflection is hardly to be 
called original :— 

Youthful sorrows seem but foolish and light things to those who bear the 
burden of maturity, and yet on those very sorrows and troubles depends 
much of the development of character in time to come. 

It would be well if this fact were more generally remembered than it is. 


Surely it is as unnecessary to moralize thus as to write about 
the “scented breath of fragrant breezes,” an expression which 
reminds one of the “ evening vespers” of another writer. 
Supposing these positions to have been established, a dialectician 
would next throw out the idea that a certain measure of pro- 


bability is not a bad thing. It would then be necessary to | 
discuss the probability of the plot of Like Dian's Kiss. The story | 


centres round Mr. Hermann Berger, whose education, we grant, was 
original, and whose mode of life was unlike anything of which we 
ever heard. He was the son of a German baron (though one 
might not have guessed it from his patronymic). [lis mother is 
thus described :— 

His mother’s sole object in life seemed to have been that of making every 
one around her as miserable and uncomfortable as possible. She had mar- 
ried her husband because he was wealthy, and could give her all the advan- 
tages that money and position bestow. Being a simple-minded, easy-going 
little man, he had allowed her to have her own way in everything, more 
for the sake of peace and quietness than anything else ; for Madame Berger 
bad a temper of her own that was simply terrible, and her outbursts of 
wrath and violence made her an object of dislike to all who knew her. 


This lady, who married for money and for its advantages and 
the position it bestows, found that society would not tolerate 
her, and therefore refused to allow her sons to be educated, 
in order that she might maintain her influence over them. Being 
Germans they received some compulsory schooling, but were soon 
compelled by Madame Berger to take up music as a profession. 
Even when they were quite little children, Carl, the youngest, and 
Hermann, were paraded all over England as infant phenomena. 
The woman who had married for money insisted that her husband 
and her family should live in the most disgusting squalor. Their 
eo | income was to be what they earned by fiddling. Hermann 

to accept engagements at low music halls, and was glad to 
play in the orchestra in the Opera. We are to believe that this 
sort of life lasted after the boys grew to manhood, that they were 
always treated as strolling, nameless adventurers, and that the old 
Baron never dared to enjoy his great wealth, to draw a cheque, cr 


to frighten Mme. Berger with a threat of divorce. Divorces 
are not so hard to get in Germany, and it is almost incredible that 
a wealthy and noble family would accept an existence of the 
meanest poverty, and all to please a woman who married for the 
advantages and position that money can bestow. 

Everything in Like Dian’s Kiss turns on Hermann’s artistic 
pauperism. He makes the me of an_intolerably pre- 
cocious, pert, and ill-mannered child, named Maud Granville, 
who lives with her grandfather, Mr. Ragge Delaware, a low- 
born man of some wealth, We are told (vol. i. p. 25) 
that “the suave condescension and excessive politeness of 
Mr. Delaware's company manners have long ago procured for 
him the title of ‘a most delightful man.’” In p. 26 he is 
“an Anglo-Indian of the usual Uye-omanet, boastful, and 
thoroughly selfish . . . . an ill-bred, presumptuous hypocrite, 
whem no one respects, but whom a certain class of society 
tolerates for the sake of his money—and his dinners!” This 
consistently drawn character is a musical amateur; and now 
bullies, now patronizes, Hermann in a very offensive way. The 
novel is full of abuse of amateurs and satire of English taste in 
music. A novelist gains little by attacking persons who certainly 
do not play the fiddle with less appearance of trained skill than she 
herself shows when she wields the pen. 

The precocious Maud is interested in Hermann, and a certain 
Fleurette d'Kste, a lovely opera-singer, falls violently in love with 
him. Maud’s cousin, Bertie, adores the singer, but is rejected; 
and becomes attached to Maud when she reaches womanhood 
without losing her slang or learning good manners. As Mme. 
Berger made her miserable family go to England, the persons who 
met at Baden are brought together in London. Mme. Berger's 
love of sherry gets the better of her, and we have many pictures 
of her wretched establishment, where the noise of scolding rings 
all day; where Carl drinks with his mother, and steals Hermann’s 
money; where they all squabble and scold, and where the old 
Baron is bullied by his termagant of a wife. The home of the 
Delawares is hardly more refined, and the scenes of vulgar mirth in 
a music-hall are almost a relief. The nodus of the tale is knit by 
the relations of the young people. Hermann is in love with 
Maud, and Maud is in love with Hermann. Carl is in love with 
Fleurette, who is also in love with Hermann, and Bertie Fraser, 
who had been in love with Fleurette, is now in love with Maud. 
As Carl, for reasons of his own, stabs his brother Hermann, that 
artist is out of the story for a while, and Bertie manages to make 
Maud promise that she will try to like him. He then goes to 
India, and Ilermann reappears and claims his Maud. Soon aiter- 
wards Bertie too returns, and, after some violent scenes, old 
Delaware slaps his grand-daughter. If he had slapped her earlier 
in the tale it might have proved one of “those very sorrows and 
troubles on which depends much of the development of character 
in time to come.” As a child, Maud spoke of Fleurette as “ Bertie’s 
flame,” and, to quote her grandmother, Maud’s “ precocity and 
impertinence are something disgraceful.” Mr. Delaware began a 
system of correction too late, and vainly tried to bully Maud into 
marrying her cousin. She escaped from his house, Mme. Berger 
drank herself to death, old Berger died, Hermann came into the 
money, which was abundant, and the hero and heroine were made 
happy by having a chance of insulting the lady’s grandfather. 

he novelist les the power of introducing his readers to good 
company or to bad. We cannot say that there is any pleas- 
ant company in this book. Hermann is moral enough, but 
tedious, and one is constantly blushing for Maud, while almost all 
the other persons are intended to be mean, insolent, and under- 
bred. Fleurette is perhaps the most respectable, and even she 
proposes to Hermann, whu does not accept her hand. The tone 
of Like Dian's Kiss is too worthy of the style, and we have rarely 
read a novel in which the characters were less worthy of sympathy 
and their circumstances more incredible. 


NORTH BEHAR.* 


|B ane one of the hysterical outbursts occasioned by the 
Behar famine of 1874, the district of Tirhoot was described 
in an English journal as the only one under the Bengal Government 
which was dotted with villas like Hampshire. The excuse made 
for this kind of grandiloquent assertion is generally that com- 
- of Indian districts with Suffolk, Devonshire, and the 

est Riding of Yorkshire serve to bring home to the untravelled 
Englishman the magnitude and complexity of the affairs whick 
we administer in the East. But in no one particular is there any 
resemblance between the country of the New Forest and one of the 
biggest <i//ahs in Behar. The census of 1872, taken just before the 
famine, showed that there were more than seven thousand villages 
in Tirhoct, inhabited by more than four and a quarter millions of 
souls. The “villas” with which these clusters of hamlets were 
“ dotted” dwindled down to sundry factories and bungalows 
tenanted by indigo planters, and the total of the European popu- 
lation turned out to be only 181. Of these all but four were 
Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scotchmen; and, allowing for the 
official element, the number of independent British subjects may 
be set down at about a hundred fifty, living in the midst of 
natives who average little short of seven hun to the square 
mile. Mr. Hunter informs us that the enormous area and dense 
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tion of Tirhoot have, since the materials for his volume 
‘were compiled, resulted in its division into two districts. The 
old civil station of Muzafferpore is retained as the head-quarters 
of one, and Darbhanga, the residence of the Raja of that ilk, 
has been selected for the other. This whole tract the Nepaul 
jungles on the north and the Ganges on the south. It is mainly 
alluvial, intersected with streams, and well-wooded in parts; 
and it grows splendid crops of wheat, rice, pulse, and every kind 
of country produce, besides bearing a high character for the manu- 
facture of indigo and opium. The rainfall is less than in Lower 
Bengal, and the heat less intense than in the neighbouring districts 
of Arrah and Patna. To be magistrate of Tirhoot has always been 
an object of ambition to energetic district officers, and the Tirhoot 
— are famed for a hospitality remarkable even in Anglo- 
dian circles where that virtue rarely fails. The English com- 
munity of Tirhoot have kept up a very good corps of Volunteer 
cavalry since the days of the Mutiny. The one drawback to 
@ residence in Tirhoot, its distance from the Ganges and the 
line of the East Indian Railway, has lately been removed by 
the construction of the light railway from Darbhanga to Barh, or 
more correctly, to the Ganges ~ opposite that subdivision. 
Owing to the practical energy of the planters and their harmonious 
co-operation with the officials, this part of North Behar has always 
been traversed by excellent roads, and it used to be a boast that a 
man could exchange the palanquin for the buggy, and drive from 
the station to several towns in the district, without sending on relays 
of horses, by simply calling at different bungalows and relying on 
@ change from the stables of a friendly planter. A further attrac- 
tion has been the gathering which natives called the Hajipore Me/a, 
and Englishmen the Sonepore Race Meeting. It is invariably 
held every November when the moon of Kartik is at the full. The 
itself is situated at the confluence of the Gunduk and the 
ges, and is revered by the natives for traditions which have 
come down from the days of Rama and Sita. Formerly the place 
of assembly was on the Tirhoot bank of the Gunduk ; but for a 
food many years, owing to the caprices of the river, the meeting 
taken place on the right bank, in the district of Sarun. There 
is seen an enormous concourse of people assembled from great dis- 
tances to sell articles of all kinds, from an elephant to a looking- 
glass and child’s toys, and the occasion has been improved by suc- 
cessive generations of Englishmen to get up a race meeting which 
has obtained an unrivalled popularity. The tents of the Anglo- 
Indians are pitched under a magnificent grove of trees a 
mile in extent ; order is kept and thieving is promptly punished by 
the authority of the magistrate of Sarun, who attends with a 
strong force of constables ; and even Mr. Hunter's active pen might 
be worn out in chronicling the bets lost or won, the turkeys 
and capons slaughtered, and the marriages brought about by 
one of the few occasions for gathering Englishmen together in 
@ country where public amusements have no existence except 
at the Presidency towns. Some years ago, when these 
race meetings were in their infancy, it was the fashion for 
the pitting Magitman present to on one day to the native 
horse market and pick out from the half-breeds of all kinds a 
horse or galloway which they pitted against others in a short 
race run two days afterwards. ntly this concurrence of raw 
and untrained animals, selected haphazard, has rather given way 
to races for which horses are entered long before, are carefully 
trained, and are ridden by English jockeys. The native chabuko- 
sawar, or rough-rider, has been supplanted by men brought up 
like Buckle and Chifney. But we are not sure that this is really 
an improvement. 
Mr. Hunter's careful researches and the interest awakened by 
the Behar famine lead us to the sad conclusion that this dense 
lation is indifferently clothed and poorly fed. More recent 
losures show that, while the material conditions of the Jeth 
ryot in Tirhoot is below that of the Bengali Grthasta, his moral 
energy and capacity to resent oppression are even less. A greater 
of the inhabitants live on rice than is commonly supposed, 
though this food is varied by pulses, gourds, and meal of barley, 
beans, or peas. One of the largest zemindaries to be found in the 
Presidency of huge landholders and countless ryots flourishes in 
Tirhoot. It is known as the Darbhanga Raj. “Mr. Hunter gives 
@ succinet account of the origin and successivn of the family which 
illustrates the ante-English period of India ; but we are more con- 
cerned with the present management of this splendid aged 
during the Raja's minority. The late Mr. James Forlong, an 
indigo pate of high character and great experience, was first 
selected for the task of educating the minor for his responsibilities. 
Some idea of the magnitude of the operations of Mr. Forlong and 
his successors can be formed from the announcement that the 
yearly rental is 202,000/., and the amount paid to Government as 
tevenue 42,000/.; that a debt of 700,000/. has been already 
liquidated ; that the manager, out of accumulations of more than 
half a million, was enabled to spend 300,000/. during the famine ; 
and that five dispensaries and nearly tifty schools are either wholly 
maintained or largely assisted out of the rental of the estate. A 
new palace, with a menagerie and an aviary destined to rival those 
of the Maharaja of Burdwan, are in process of construction; ele- 
gant gardens have been laid out and new buildings erected at the 
town of Darbhanga itself; a hundred and fifty miles of new roads 
have been opened; twenty thousand trees have been planted; 
three rivers are spanned by iron bridges; order, method, and 
puactuality have sueceeded to irregularity, waste, improvidence, 
and selfishness, in the administration of this magnificent trust. We 
have often thought that a tour of four months in India, with visits 


to such places as Darbhanga and Bettia in the adjoining district of 
Champarun, might be of immense benefit to Mr. Bright. 
Bettia zemindary is not equal in extent to Darbhanga; but the 
annual rent is more than 100,000, The area of the property is 
enormous, and from a large portion no rent is derived at all. In 
some villages the rent is oii in kind ; other tracts are unlimited 
pasture grounds ; and in others waste lands are cultivated for one 
or two seasons, assessed at a low rent, and then allowed to return 
to jungle. 

The repeated mention of indigo in Mr. Hunter’s volumes leads 
us to think that some notice of the distinctive features of this 
cultivation may be of service. Though the system of Tirhoot and 
Behar differs in some respects from that of Lower Bengal, there are 
certain essential conditions which are common to both. The best 
and finest indigo must be sown, grown, and cut within ninety ora 
hundred days. Both in Bengal and in Behar the spring crop 
ought to be sown in March and April and cut in June or July. 
Much of this kind of indigo is grown by the ryots on their 
own lands and at their own expense and risk, under contracts 
with the planters. But though freedom of contract has always 
been asserted in Indian administrative theories, it would argue 
an entire ignorance of the propensities of zemindars, the neces- 
sities of planters, and the failings of ryots, to imagine that 
a planter oe only to persuade independent cultivators to bind 
themselves to engagements without consulting their feudal or 
superior landlord. It very soon became evident that there was no 
getting ryots to take cash advances, to sign contracts, or to com- 
plete their bargains, unless the planter obtained either temporarily 
or permanently the zemindary or superior landholder’s rights. This 
led to the factories buying, or oftener leasing, large tracts from 
the native Rajas and proprietors. When the ryot had to pay his 
rent at the factory instead of at the zemindar’s cutcherry, it 
followed naturally that he was induced to cultivate indigo on a 
portion of his tenant-right, varying from one to two acres. In 
this system there were manifest advantages to the planter. On 
the occurrence of spring showers, each ryot, at the bidding of the 
planter’s servants, turned out with his plough and bullocks and 
prepared the land, and on subsequent occasions went through all 
the operations of weeding, cutting, and carting the crop. He was, 
of course, eventually paid for the plant, but at a rate which, how- 
ever fair when first established, had not known a rise for years; 
and eventually, under a moral if not a physical pressure, the ryot 
found himself year after year cultivating a crop peculiarly sensitive 
to climatic variations, which neither fed nor clothed him, on which 
he took all the risk, and which, when accounts were balanced, 
somehow always left him in the planter’s debt. In fact, while in 
theory he was a free agent, in practice he was adscriptus to the 
factory, and generations of ryots grew indigo because their 
ancestor, in an unlucky moment, had once agreed to terms. It is 
fair to state that the ryot, on this one-sided system, reaped some 
advantages, and at any rate he went on sowing for years. 
He might get advances of cash at a time of the year when nothi 
else was coming in ; the planter gave him advice, senhunienaae 
protection, and settled his village quarrels at a cheap and easy rate. 

Co-existent with the ryotty system, as it was termed, was another 
mode of cultivation called nz or zeraat, in which the burden and 
expense fell wholly on the planter. It obtained equally in Behar 
and Bengal. The planter took a lease of the tenant-right of lands 
from the tenant-proprietor himself, and read up an establishment 
of bullocks, ploughs, carts, and hired labourers, to perform all 
the successive acts of cultivation. We should term this a home 
farm, but for the fact that the nz lands were often isolated and 
detached from each other. No objection could be made to a 
system where, if the planter reaped all the profit, he had 

run all the risk; where he paid for rent, seed, ploughing, 
and all the rest; and had it been possible to grow indigo 
everywhere on this footing there would have been no agrarian dis- 
turbances, no long stories of inequitable contracts forced on the 
ryot, no antipathies of race and class, and no collapse of an 
important industry. But there were great obstacles in the way 
of such a settlement. In some parts of Central and Eastern 
Bengal this nj system was admirably adapted to vast churs 
or alluvial formations, not covered with hamlets, periodically inun- 
dated, and worked with the least trouble and expeuse. Here indigo 
was scattered broadcast in October, immediately after the inun- 
dation of the rains had subsided; it was not necessary even to 
scratch the land with the light native plough ; no process of weeding 
was called for; transport by boat was simple and inexpensive; 
and though the produce of the October plant never equalled that of 
the spring sowings, it was independent of the uncertain showers of 
the spring, and it gave the factory something to reckon on if 
rain was delayed beyond March and April. In Tirhoot, and 
generally in Behar, such fine alluvial stretcbes on the banks of 
large rivers were not to be had to the same extent. But the 
planter got fields and patches here and there, paid rent for them, 
and, like the planters in Lower Bengal, turned out with ploughs, 
bullocks, &c., to prepare the soil himself. 

Besides these two t systems of ryotty and ni, or 
“tenant ” and “self,” there was a third way of cultivating this 
staple. Every now and then independent ryots were found 
to make contracts to supply the plant to men who had 
not the moral ascendency associated with the higher rights 
in the soil. But the largest part of the cultivation must be 
classed under the two great h above described. The tenants 
contracted to grow on their own fields and to deliver their 
bundles at the factory, or else the planter took the whole trouble 
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himself. In every case the manufacture of the dye began in July 
and August. The general features above described are common 
to Behar and Bengal. But for some time there was a certain 
superiority in the Behar system as it affected the ryot. The 
iolewe of Bengal factories were for years loaded with bad debts 
made up of advances to ryots, and of rent and expenses of 
cultivation charged against them but never cleared off by the 
delivery of a heavy crop. In the Behar factories there had 
been no such masses of arrears, The crop was not paid for at one 
unvarying rate, as in Bengal. Even when it failed entirely, the 
ryot was separately paid for his time and his trouble; and a few 

ears ago the rate of the contract was revised in the ryot’s favour. 
ie the Bengal system was unfortunately strained till it 
collapsed ; how the ryots in 1860 went on “strike,” refused to 
sow, and effected their emancipation from a system which it is not 
harsh to call by the term of predial slavery, is an old controversy 
which we need not exhume. But we have good reason to know 
that since Mr. Hunter’s publication, history has repeated itself, 
though disturbances have been avoided by the timely reforms of 
the planters, as well as by the tact and firmness of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. Indeed matters could no longer be left to drift. 
The absorbing interest of the Russo-Turkish war has not allowed 
English journalists to give attention to the solid grievances of the 
Behar ryots and to the peril which recently threatened a large 
amount of English capital. A few months more and we might have 
been startled by some wild outbreak on the part of agriculturists 
driven to desperation. It is sufficient to say that it had been the re- 
gular practice in Tirhoot to measure lands for indigo by a pole longer 
than that used for rent; to take certain plots for “ zeraat,” under 
a general lease of the superior right in the whole village, and then 
to refuse to give up such plots when the general lease expired, on 
the plea that the mere cultivation had created a tenant's right of 
occupancy in favour of the factory ; to chop and change the ryotty 
indigo lands at pleasure or caprice without paying the slightest 
regard to the rights and wishes of the tenant ; to issue requisitions 
for straw and other products, to be paid for at absurd 4 inade- 
quate prices, and to dispossess ryots of their holdings by such 
arbitrary measures as lead to acts of violence and bloodshed, and 
to that sullen and defiant feeling which culminates in downright 
hatred to our rule. It is very creditable to the planters of this fine 
province that they have lately formed an Association for the redress 
of these gross abuses, and have thus rendered executive and 
legislative interference unnecessary for the present. The whole 
object of encouraging independent lishmen to invest capital in 
commercial and agricultural enterprises in the interior of India 
is lost if the population can only associate their presence with 
arbitrary and high-handed acts, and with a system which, if native 
landholders only were involved, would have been summarily put 
down long ago. 

A district like Tirhoot cannot be said to be over-taxed with 
a land revenue of 170,000/. Sarun, which adjoins it to the west, 
returns from the same source 119,000/.; and Patna, on the south 
or right bank of the Ganges, gives 150,000/, These main items are 
supplemented by the excise, stamps, post office, and other sources, 
which in Tirhoot make up a total of 230,000/, Every English- 
man has heard of the Black Hole at Calcutta, but we fear that 
we can hardly assume any general knowledge of the “ Massacre 
of Patna,” which took place seven years after the former 
event, and:was only surpassed in atrocity by the massacres 
of 1857 at Cawnpore. The Black Hole, by the way, has always 
seemed to us more illustrative of Oriental apathy and utter 
selfishness where human life is concerned than of deliberate and 
fiendish cruelty. Mr. Hunter very properly gives a connected 
account of the events which ended in the murder at Patna, on the 
3rd of October, 1763, of some two hundred Englishmen, who de- 
fended themselves with dinner knives and beer bottles against a 
band of armed Sepoys, headed by the rutfian Reinhard who after- 
wards married the celebrated Begum Sumroo of Sirdhana. For 
extent and ee Patna may vie with several large towns in the 
North-West Provinces. It is set down at about one hundred and 
sixty thousand souls. The city itself extends for nearly nine miles 
along the Ganges from the suburb of Bankipore on the west to Jafar 
Khan’s garden on the east. We find in Mr. Hunter's volumea short 
dissertation showing that the capital of the Province is probably the 
ancient Pataliputra or Palibothra, and that the river Erranoboas 
of Greek writers is the Hiranyabaha or “ gold-bearing” stream of 
Hindus, the modern Sone. Mr. Hunter adds that there is a colon: 
of Sikhs at Patna, and he draws attention to a huge storehouse wit 
a dome visible a long way off. It was built in 1784-6 asa re- 
ceptacle for grain, but never completed, and only turned to prac- 
tical account in the recent famine. He says also that the winding 
staircase outside this curious structure has been ascended on 
horseback. He might have added that the person who accom- 
— this difficult feat was no Englishman, but the late Prime 

inister of Nepaul, the Maharaja Jung Bahadur, just before his 
visit to England in 1851. We do not think that the experiment 
has been tried again. The military cantonment at Dinapore, eight 
miles from the civil station at Patna, is kept up for the purpose of 
watching Nepaul and for the general security of the Behar pro- 
vince ; and travellers and tourists may be reminded that they will 
hear Patna spoken of quite as often by its Mohammedan title of 
Azimabad as by the Sanskrit term, which means “the city”; 
while, on taking their railway tickets, they will avoid being 
landed helplessly in a native town of dust, dirt, and defilement, 
by booking themselves for the civil station, known as Bankipore. 


PULPIT MEMORIALS.* 


OLITICAL Dissent is a term which has not an attractive 
sound. Like its correlative, political churchmanship, it con 
veys an idea of incongruity and discordance such as might be 
presented by a polling-booth set up in a cathedral. To speak of 
any one as “a political Dissenter” is very much like throwing a 
stone at him; but, while the political Dissenter as a matter of 
fact occupies a very prominent position on the stage, and repre- 
sents a considerable element in all the calculations of modern states- 
manship, it is difficult to avoid the use of the term. We are 
therefore the more indebted to Mr. Guinness Rogers for his frank- 
ness in accepting it as a legitimate description of a large body of 
Dissenting politicians. “ Resistance,” he writes, “to the ascend- 
ency of a sect is political Dissent, and the Liberationist who 
organizes it is the true political Dissenter.” The use of the term, 
and the existence of the “much-maligned class” to which it is 
applied, belong therefore to a period of transition and struggle. 
tever may be the issue of pending ecclesiastical controversies, 
the historian of the future will turn with interest to the period of 
political Dissent in England; and in his researches into its first 
appearance and antecedent conditions he will be fortunate if he 
finds, safely sheltered in Sion College Library from destruction 
in the deluge of ephemeral literature, the collected materials 
which have been edited in the volume now before us. 

The old-fashioned English Dissenter was a very different persom 
from his modern representative. He lived a quiet and obscure 
life; he was very little before “the world,” with which in one 
sense he professed to have but little in common; yet in his wa‘ 
he sacriticed a great deal for conscience’ sake. The “ ad 
oppressor” whose type he was apt to discover in the Old Testa~ 
ment may have been a creature of his own imagination, or at most 
a boorish squire who swore at him merely because he was a brute 
whose nature it was to swear at all mankind ; but he had his very 
distinct disadvantages in life. It may not have been much to be 
High Bailiff of Little Pedlington, or to occupy one of the less 
exalted seats in its venerable and unreformed Corporation; but 
the burgesses and freemen thought not a little of the great gilt 
sword that was displayed on a pillar of the old minster, and of the 
dignity of their fellow-townsman sitting beneath it. There were 

leasant little bits of patronage, too, to be dis ; there were 
bigh days of ceremonial, and courtesies in public at the hands of 
greater folks, in the assize and cathedral towns especially ; and 
from all these ornaments and distinctions in a dull pa pers Aeon 
life the Dissenting tradesman of the eighteenth century was 
debarred. He was content to be looked down upon for his 
religion ; and he was looked up to by the higher minds among his 
countrymen as a consequence. The modern political Dissenter is 
an aggressive person of @ very different stamp. He links himself 
arm-in-arm with his fellows, and they move majestically along the 
footway, which they fill. Have they not as sa aright to it as 
the modest passenger who perhaps preters the gutter into which 
he steps rather than risk a dispute with them ? 

Yet, unlovely as the political Dissenter may seem, he is a neces- 
sity of the period of transition. He may be described by a rather 
rough chronology as the growth of the past half-century; and he 
represents, socially, the period of our t increase in popula- 
tion, and of the advance in political importance of the trading class 
of our towns. From the long-secured basis of toleration, which 
the Nonconformists were once only too happy to gain, he is prese~ 
ing on with his demand for equality; and, 9 now he is taking 
undue possession of the pavement, it is only just to remember 
that he has had his share of the gutter in his time. It is in every 
way desirable that the history and progress of English Noncon- 
formity during this century should be exhibited in a convenient 
and compendious form; and, under a title hardly indicating its 
subject with sufficient clearness, the editors of Pudptt Memorials 
have supplied towards this object a contribution of very high value. 
We write in some fear of offending the susceptibilities of other 
bodies when we describe this work as containing the history of 
the leading communion of English Nonconformity; but such at 
least we conceive to be the position of the Congregational, or, as they 
were accustomed to describe themselves till lately, the “ Indepen- 
dent,” Dissenters. The change in designation represents a change 
in organization, the ‘ Congregational Union ” in later years having 
bound together the “ Independent” sticks of the faggot, though, we 
believe, without any authoritative control. The form which the 
editors have chosen for their work may be described as a faggot of 
biographies ; and the lives of twenty representative ministers of 
the present century, written by as many members of their com- 
munion now living, give a briet, consecutive, and connected account 
of the work of departed leaders as viewed by their followers and 
successors. It belongs to the historical conditions of Dissent in 
the past that the account of its progress should be given in the 
lives of its ministers; but there are already signs, of which 
are exhibited in this volume, that its future history will in ee 
measure also be written in the work of its laymen. The con- 
struction of the biographical notices is the same throughout; a 
brief memoir is pee a long—often, we confess, a very long 
—sermon which, we think, most readers will postpone till they 
have studied the photograph which in every case precedes 
the memoir. We must admit that our own first attention 
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was given to the photographs ; and we recommend readers | 


of the work to examine these with deliberation, and to abstain | 


from forming any hasty judgment which might be unfavourable 
to the editors, who write in their preface :— 
We believe that the photographs are well fitted, both by fidelity and 
eral excellence, to be associated with the memoirs. . . It was only 
yy elaborate and expensive processes that, from very dissimilar and occa- 
sionally imperfect originals, the present uniform series of satisfactory 
portraits was produced. 
On a first glance through the series we were disposed to deal 
very hardly with the self-complacency of this sentence. To only one 
of the portraits, that of Mr. Binney—evidently the production of 
an experienced photographer—did it seem possible to apply even the 
qualitied epithet “satistactory,” while all the rest appeared to be 
in greater or less degree caricatures. More careful examination and 
—— n with the dates and written memorials of the subjects 
of these portraits corrected our first impressions in every instance 
except one; but it is to be hoped that Mr. Dale may be able to 
supply from the albums of the Carr’s Lane congregation some 
happier and more worthy remembrance of his venerable pre- 
decessor, John Angell James. Mr. James died in 1859, at the 
age of seventy-four. The portrait prefixed to his memoir, which 
we hesitate to characterize as we think it deserves, appears to be 
that of a man of fifty, and therefore not to have been photographed 
from life. In this case some unknown artist must be held re- 
sponsible for the harsh contrast which is presented to a per- 
sonal recollection of the preacher, early in 1854, of the funeral 
sermon of William Jay of Bath, the first of the line of worthies 
commemorated in this series. One more remark is suggested by 
the pictorial work of the editors. It would have been well if in 
each case the nature and date of the original from which the 
photograph was taken had been specified in a footnote. In the 


absence of any such information, the reader is left to such con- 
jectures as his knowledge of pictures may suggest. The earlier like- | 
nesses are evidently taken from paintings or prints, and the artistic | 
merit of the original is usually proportioned to the celebrity of its | 
subject. In one case a very inferior artist has succeeded in con-_ 
veying a vivid idea of the personal appearance of one of the most | 
singular and striking characters in the list, whose memory carries | 
away his biographerinto a rhapsody which is too sincere for any 
criticism of its style :—“ Adieu, great soul! I have never seen or 
heard thy like. In my little world there has appeared but one 
Caleb Morris. Thou hast been from childhood’s dawn to this hour 
the brightest human star in my mental hemisphere,” &c. 

The historical period covered by the ministry of the twenty 
subjects of these memoirs extends over ninety years. It was in 
June 1788 that “the officials in the vestry” at Rowland Hill's | 
Chapel “ were moving in and out with troubled looks” because 
the “supply” had not arrived, and service-time had. Of “a 
rustic, curly-headed youth, seemingly still in his teens, who was 
quietly seated in a corner,” they took no account or notice, till he 
“ modestly asked, ‘Had I not better go now into tie pulpit ?’” 
This was “Billy Jay, the mason’s apprentice,” and then a 

some note, Mr. Winter of 

arlboroug r. Jay’s biographer in his opening paragraph has 
incidentally struck the of most of 
Like the honoured preacher of Bath, several of these ministers had | 
risen from the humblest ranks of labour. The rest sprang from 
the trading and professional middle class; in some cases having 
begun life in business, while about a fourth of the whole number 
were the sons of ministers. Under these circumstances, and con- 
sidering the ordinary character of the Dissenting congregations in 
the early part of this century, it is more remarkable that this 
volume should exhibit as high an average level of culture 
as it does than that it is found to suffer by comparison 
with the standard fixed by centuries of University influence. The 
sermons afford evidence of much literary power and of a wide | 
command of language. In these, however, the editors have left 
some points open to criticism, and may increase the value of their 
work by revision. The date of every sermon is of importance, and 
in many instances is not given. An incidental detail in a subse- 
quent memoir supplies this defect as regards Mr. Jay's long 
mninistry of sixty-four years; but we are left entirely to conjecture 
in assigning its place during the sixty years of Dr. Halley’s 
preaching to a strongly polemical and aggressive sermon on 
“Tradition.” This shrewd, kindly, obstinate Scotchman (we 
write by the photograph, which is from life), was “ one of the last 
ministers who obtained ”—in 1816—“a license from a magistrate 
in accordance with the provisions of the Toleration Act.” He 
died in 1876; and we imagine that the exciting cause of the 
“Tradition” sermon must have been Dr. Hook’s “ Hear the 
Church ” utterance of 1839. In the midst of a heated controversy 
words are not strictly weighed on either side; but after the lapse 
of forty years the editors would do well to substitute some calmer 
expression of Dr. Halley’s judgment. His vehement rhetoric 
proves too much. If even “apostolical tradition” is untrust- 
worthy, if “ the tomb of the beloved disciple is a witness ” against 
this, the very highest form of attainable tradition, and “if we 
must have the words of inspired men in writing or in print,” what 
is to become of the patriarchal days before even the letters of the 
alphabet were invented? For a different reasun the selected 
sermon of Dr. Pye Smith, again unfortunately without date in a 
ministry of fifty-six years, might usefully be changed. It was 
apparently preached previously to 1815, before an audience of men, 
and it contains scarcely suitable for general reading. 


The publication of this book—if it secures readers outside the 


Dissenting bodies, as we trust may be the case—cannot fail to win 
even from opponents a sincere respect for the de d leaders of 
modern Nonconformity. It shows them in a light confessedly 
different from the platform glare in which the political Dissenter of 
our own day stands out and thunders against the Establishment. 
They were as zealous and laborious as their successors, but they 
dwelt among their own people, and were only too retiring in their 
relations with the world outside. There is something almost pro- 
voking—if it were not that the expression of feeling is so evidently 
genuine—in the sense of unfitness, in the appreciation as of an un- 
merited honour, if a stray “member of the aristocracy” had 
chanced to be among the hearers of one of the older ministers ; 
and the biographers even of Mr. Parsons of York, who died only 


-last year, are not exempt from a certain awful deference to “ mem- 


bers of Parliament” and “ barristers of the Northern Circuit,” who 
were not nearly as well worth “hearing” either in Court or in 
the House of Commons. 

The earlier “ spiritual” minister was not at all satisfied 
with the first appearance of his modern “ political” suecessor. He 
did not uaderstand the type, and he did not like it when he saw 
it. Mr. Guinness Rogers frankly tells us this in his memoir of 
Dr. Robert Vaughan. No less does the enlarging habit of thought in 
Congregational “ Churches” begin to show lines of divergence from 
the rigid doctrinal standards of the old Independent “ Meeting.” 
Time will show in what way the conflict of theological opinions may 
affect a voluntary body; but meanwhile it is a hopeful sign of 
substantial kindliness and toleration that the name of Thomas 
Lynch has a place in this list of Congregational worthies. Never 
known to the religious world as a popular preacher, he seems to 
have been kept in the background during his life as much by the 
character of his ministry as by his constant physical suffering ; 
but he was a man of no ordinary mental power. His biographer 
would have been better advised if he had allowed the embers of a 
forgotten controversy to die out; and he will do well for the lite- 
rary credit of this book, and for his own, if he wil] rewrite the 
pages relating to what he calls the “ Rivulet” dispute, the 
memory of which makes him so angry and so vituperative that 
he has omitted to let his readers know what it was all about. 

Our space does not allow a reference to all the names recorded 
in this series, but we are glad to find that the East end of 
London has not been over!ooked in the persons of two men whose 
memories are held in honour there. We refer to Dr. Andrew Reed, for 
fifty years minister of Wycliffe Chapel in the Commercial Road, and 


| the founder of half the “ Voting Charities” round London, whose 


benevolent and determined face indicates that it would not have 
been safe to argue with him against the principle of his institu- 
tions; and Dr. Fletcher of Stepney Old Meeting, an historical 
building in which hiding places and concealed staircases told of past 
days of persecution, and which conferred upon its minister an 
almost episcopal dignity among Nonconformists. This has passed 
away since Dr. Fletcher's death in 1842, and has given place to an 
ecclesiastical edifice with a lofty spire; while the contrast betweez 
the old order and the new in the higher ranks of the Independent 
ministry has been no less distinctly marked in Dr. Fletcher’s suc- 
cessor, whose long pastorate must have found a place in this 
volume but that happily it is not ended. We commend Pulpit 
Memorials to the thoughtful attention of Churchmen; among 
Dissenters it is sure to be read. 


PLAUTUS, TERENCE, AND CATULLUS.* 


N Mr. Munro’s collected and revised criticisms on Catullus—a 
volume which gives good proof that, were he to gird himself to 
the task, he might enrich English scholarship with an edition of that 
poetas facile princepsas his Lucretius—there occur frequent compari- 
sons of Catullus with the elder dramatists, Plautus and Terence, to 
the disparagement (if that is not too strong an expression) of the 
more conventional and less spontaneous Augustan age. At the 
present moment we have before us, along with these “ Criticisms” 
which the readers of the Journal of Philology will remember to 
have perused with interest from time to time, Professor Wagner's 
edition of the Menechme?, one of the liveliest and most charac- 
teristic comedies of Plautus, and Mr. Shuckburgh’s edition, with 
a prose translation, of Terence’s Hauton-Timorumenos. We take 
the opportunity of noticing these volumes side by side, reserving 
the largest space, as is fitting, for the lucubrations of so eminent 
a critic and commentator on Latin poetry as the English editor of 
Lucretius, especially when h2 dwells on so favourite an author as 
Catullus. The recent awakening of scholars to the interest of 
Catullus, his poetry, his history, and its enigmas, seems to show 
that the time is ripe for Mr. Munro's deliberate judgment on the 
whole subject; and, if this is at present only to be had in a 
fragmentary fashion, we are at least placed in possession of prin- 
ciples which will guide the student through many vexed questions. 
ith respect to MSS., we must be content to leave the statement 
of the case between the claims of G cnd O to be the more trust- 


* Criticisms and Elucidations of Cutullus, By H. A.J. Munro. Cam- 
bridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co, London: Bell & Sons. 1878. 

T. Macei Plauti Menechnei. With Notes, Critical and Exegetical, and 
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worthy re tative of the twice-lost Veronese Codex (V.) to 
be gleaned from the preface, and we acquiesce in Mr. Munro's resort 
to Bushee, and his collation of the two MSS., in order to deter- 
mine in the case of any given poem the reading of the lost original. 
Nor shall we dwell on the controverted points on which he finds 
himself at issue with the Oxford editor, Mr. Robinson Ellis. It 
is from these sparrings of scholars, wonderfully softened down 
after all since the days of Bentley and Porson, that the lesser 
fry of scholars get knowledge ; and there is not a disputed point in 
the Catullian poems handled by Mr. Munro which he does not treat 
with acumen, research, and a curious wealth of illustration. 

In the very first poem, towards its close, we have evidence of 
the first of these qualities, where, for the irrelevant “O patrona 
virgo,” which strangely drags the muse into a poem designed solely 
to honour Cornelius Nepos, Mr. Munro, availing himself of the 
old tifteenth-century correction “quidem” for “quod o,” and 
of Bergk’s “ patronei ut ergo ” for the words above cited, reads :— 

Quare habe tibi quicquid hoc libelli, 
Qualecumque quidem, patronei ut ergo 
Plus uno maneat perenne seclo. 


“ Take then, poor as it is, my little book, that, forits patron’s sake, 
it may last some ages.” In support of this probable reading, he 
notices how easily in the lost archetype ei and a may have been 
confused by the copyist; and he sees references to this passage in 
that constant reader of Catullus, Martial, where, in dedicating 
his Eighth Book to Domitian, he predicts that, owing to his favour 
(i.g. patronei ergo), “ libelli mei, puto, propter Loc legentur.” In 
the Second poem, on Lesbia’s sparrow, it is, we think, a happy 
intuition which leads the critic to transpose vv. 7-8, and to read 

Credo ut, cum gravis acquiescet ardor, 

Sit solatiolum sui doloris— 
“ for a sweet solace of her heartache, I trow, whenever the fierce 
storm of passion shall be laid.” The Tenth poem, in which Catullus 
describes his being taken by Varus to visit his mistress, is justly 
praised by Mr. Munro as a fine sample of “ the terse idiomatic ex- 
pression of which Catullus and Terence are such consummate 


masters”; and we have to thank him for suggestions throwing 
new light on more than one imperfectly appreciated passage. At 
y. 17 he holds that “ut puellze unum me facerem beatiorem ” 
means “to make myself out to the lady to be the one man rich | 
above all the rest ” (“ facere” being similarly used in 97, 9), rather | 
than, as Mr. Ellis renders it, “a particularly lucly fellow”; 
and he gives examples from Terence and Plautus to prove that 
where “unus” is in the same case with the comparative, the 
object of the comparison must either be expressed or, as here, 
understood. For the inadmissible “ mané me” in y. 27 he sug- 
gests “ memini” or “ meminei.” “ Now I bethink me, when I 
said just now that I had them, I forgot myself for the moment,” 
&e., &e. At the close of the piece it helps the apprehension of 
this very dramatic bit of poetry to take the lines “sed tu insulsa 
male et molesta vivis, per quam, &c.,” as “ an aside,” which would 
soften the rudeness (unlike the rest of the poem) of such language, 
if taken as said to the girl's face. The Twelfth poem, to Cn. Asinius 
Marrucinus, gp! the elder brother of Pollio, the friend of 
Horace and Virgil, gives occasion for a plausible correction of an 
otherwise dubious passage— 
Est enim leporum 
Disertus puer ac facetiarum. 

Here it is hard to see how the genitives can be governed by “ di- 
sertus”; but Mr. Munro reads in place of it “ducentum,” so as 
to make the passage a familiar expression of Horace’s more stately 
and formal “ Et centum puer artium.” But we might go on 
indefinitely multiplying instances either of convincing emendations 
of the text or (e.g. xxv. 5) of acute and plausible “ guesses at truth.” 
We will only draw attention to Mr. Munro’s study of the Sixty- 
seventh poem, as proving him to be the sole interpreter who has 
made clear and coherent sense of the poem of the “‘ Door,” which 
holds a dialogue with Catullus about the bad ways of the wife of 
its present master, Cecilius Balbus the younger. 

hat Mr. Munro has a keen sense of what is true poetry will 
be clear, we think, to those who read his criticism on Poem iv. 
(“ Phaselus ille”) v. 12, “Cytorio in jugo Loquente sx 
sibilum edidit in coma.” He holds, in opposition to Mr. 
Ellis’s translation, which he thinks “ caricatures Catullus,’ that 
Homer's xéyn and Catullus’s “coma” were our “ foliage.” “A 
poet like him would drink in the mysterious beauty of the 
wind’s rustling through the trees, whose leaves were their organ 
of speech ; whose voice was this very rustling. If Horace had been 
able to commit faults like these, he would have been a greater poet 
than he is.” Compare with this the truly poetic insight which 
he brings to the charming picture-poem of Acme and Septimius, 
and the corroboration which he adduces from a study of nature 
to his own reading of v. 199 of the Nuptials of Peleus and Thetis— 


Prona cadit lateque comis obit obvia frangens, 


appealing to those who have seen a tree fall with its leaves on, 

the sweep and crash it makes as they come in contact with 
the ground and spread themselves out. It is clear that Mr. Munro 
is a critic who may be trusted to give due weight to consider- 
ations of poetic fitness amidst the conflict of opinions as to the 
most probable text. It remains to notice briefly his rehabilitation 
of Julius Cesar, and his theory of Catullus’s attitude towards him 
in the scandalous Mamurra poems. Mr. Munro clearly proves the 
existence of a hostile animus in Catullus towards Czsar’s Pre- 


fectus fabrum and great engineer in his Gallic war, Mamurra, a 


Roman knight of Formiz, who had supplanted the poet with a 
certain provincial beauty ; and he also shows that there was a kind 
of licensed exaggeration in those “ Fescenning jocationes” which 
were the habit of the times, not only at births and marriages, but 
also at conquerors’ triumphs. Interpreted thus, what looks in the 
Twenty-ninth poem like the foulest insult becomes the mere 
jesting of coarse and chronic license; and it is astonishing how 
much evidence is brought to rebut the charges alleged against 
Cesar as “impudicus, et vorax, et aleo,” repeated twice, and 
seemingly imputed to Pompey as well as his great rival. So far 
from there being any serious evidence against Julius Cesar 
(much less against Pompey) on these three counts, it is shown 
(to take the charge of gluttony as a sample) that he was utterly 
careless of the pleasures of the table, and most sparing in his use 
of wine ; the casual mention by Cicero (inter alia) of his taking an 
emetic, according to Roman custom, on the night of his dinner at 
the orator's Formian villa, being no proof of purposed indulgence, 
as it seemed to an eminent reviewer, but rather the contrary. On 
this phase of medical practice in Cicero’s day Mr. Munro hascollected 
much curious matter; and it is a further proof that the three 
charges brought against Czesar are mere scurrility, that Cicero, 
with all his hate and spite, never even hints at them, whereas 
he dwells on his sleepless industry and vigilance, which would be 
incompatible with lax living. 

In the strictures on Conington’s Lecture on the style of 
Lucretius and Catullus as compared with that of the Augustan 
oets, which form the concluding essay of Mr. Munro’s volume, 

e reprints language used by him in his first edition of Lucre- 
tius, asserting on behalf of Catullus’s lyric pieces that they are 
“as undefiled a well of Latin as that of Plautus, and 
withal the very quintessence of poetry”; and he further 
takes up the cudgels for his favourite poet as against Horace 
and the Augustans, not only for the perfection of his lyrics, 
but also, though in a less degree, for the merits of his hexa- 
meters and elegiacs, After citing the testimony of such English 
critics as Coleridge, Macaulay, and the writer of an article 
on Catullus in the North British Review, for the superiority 
of Catullus and the dramatists Terence and Plautus to the 


| Augustan poets and their successors in truth and naturalness of 


thought and diction, he goes on to show that the troxopicpis, 
or petting affectionate tone abounding in diminutives, which 
Conington regards as the special fault of Catullus, is just that 
excellence which keeps his Epithalamium and his Acme and 
Septimius ever fresh and modern ; whereas it is “one of the most 
grievous defects of the Augustan literary diction that it almost 
banished from poetry those diminutives which characterize not 
only Catullus’s diction, but the letters to Atticus and the verse of 
Plautus and Terence. It made the lyric of the heart impossible.” 

It is to this feature of resemblance between these comic poets 
and Catullus, along with that other of directness and simplicity 
of sense and diction, that we have wished to draw attention before 
briefly noticing the two Laiin plays recently edited by Professor 
Wagner and Mr, Shuckburgh. The former is very favourably known 
to English scholars, and especially to Cambridge men, as a pains- 
taking and conscientious German scholar who has spent several 
years in this country, and done much to enlarge our long detective 
insight into the metre of Plautus and Terence. Although in his 
edition of the Menechmet now before us he does not discuss 
the metrical peculiarities of Plautus so fully as in his Aulularia, 
and is more occupied with critical and exegetical labours, one 
cannot read a scene without being sensible of his thorough 
familiarity with the Latin comic metres and pronunciation, and 
perceiving how much aid this lends to the ascertainment of the 
probable text. We may add that he very rarely errs through mis- 
apprehension of the meaning of English words, though a certain 
detect of humour may be some drawback to the enjoyment of his 
edition of a capital play. One curious interpretation occurs to 
us early in the first act and scene, where the sponge, Peniculus, 
advocating the policy of attaching parasites to their patrons by a 
liberal cuisine, says, in v. 94, ‘Ita iste nimis lenta vincla sunt 
escaria,” or, as Bonnel Thornton's English verse puts it, “ They're 
wondrous supple, are these belly-bands”; and Hildyard, justly 
connecting v. 94 with that which follows, renders the lines “So 
marvellously elastic are these belly-bands, the more you stretch 
them, the more tightly they bind.” Yet here, though Pareus, for 
whom Professor Wagner professes great reverence, correctly in- 
terprets “lenta” iypa, po cites “vyincula lenta” from Hor. Zp. 
xv. 6, he runs into what seems to us the inexplicable mistake of 
rendering “ ita nimis lenta ” “ so very tenacious ”—an error referable 
seemingly to imperfect knowledge of the meaning of the Enylish. 
Generally, however, Professor Wagner is a safe and acute com- 
mentator on the Menechmei, and from his notes may be culled 
many samples of those forms of diminutive (e.g. “animule mi,” 
272, ancillulas, 253, lembulum, 347, glandionidam suillam, 127), 
those conversational adjurations (e.g. “amabo,” 382), and those 
uses of the definite for the indefinite (e.g. “ sexcenties,” or “sex- 
centos,” 896, cf. Zrinummus, 781), which ally the language of the 
comic drama with that of Catullus and of Cicero’s familiar letters. 
The example of a dramatic “ aside” which we noted on Catullus x. 
ad i. might be paralleled by the words of Menachmeus Sosicles 
to Erotium’s maid-servant in v. 548; and we seem to find a clue 
to the sense of “ flagitabam” in Catullus’s hunt for Camerius 
con y 9), in the technical sense of “ flagitarier,” Menechn. 

Vv. 46. 

Hoping that Professor Wagner may be encouraged to add other 

like volumes to his present play of Plautus, the preface and intro- 
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duction to which are commendably succinct and to the point, we 

to the third volume on our list, Mr. Shuckburgh’s Hauton- 
iieeeenen His preface tells us that he has nothing fresh to 
bring forward on the metre question; his text is, like that of 
most recent editors, mainly Fleckheisen’s; he has availed himself 
freely of Parry’s edition in the Bibliotheca Classica ; and he has 
not only furnished a commentary at the end of the text, but also a 
translation, which, injudiciously, as we think, he calls the “ best 
commentary.” This is aps a condescension to those Cambridge 
Pass-candidates who, we are told, have twice in the last eight 

had a play of Terence for a subject; and perhaps the school- 
Sy te whose use this “crib” is divorced from the text and notes 
is rather to be congratulated than the passman, who has access 
to both text and translation within the same covers. In Mr. 
Shuckburgh’s notes there is not much that is new, though for 
the most part we must give him credit for accuracy. In v. 112 
we doubt whether “belli” can be locative without “domi” 
in conjunction or contrast, and prefer Parry’s reading—namely, 
“ Belli gloriam armis repperi.” In v. 154, where he reads “ Hoc 
quod fit, ubi non vere vivitur,” we prefer the reading which we 
see Professor Wagner also approves, “ Hoc quom fit, ibi non vere 
vivitur,” where “vere” must mean “ recta ratione,” and not, as Mr. 
Shuck explains, “on terms of sincerity.” In v. 227, where 
Clitipho, in this text, is made to say of his mistress “ Mea est 
potens, procax, &c., &c.,” we cannot doubt that Fleckheisen’s 
reading of “im ” is far preferable and more apposite, and we 
should parallel it by Horace’s “ Quidlibet impotens sperare,” 
said of Oleopatra. Mr. Shuckburgh’s edition, however, is 
quite sufficiently well edited to enable the reader to follow up and 
realize those resemblances of style which we have remarked 
between Catullus and the dramatists. 


STRAIGHTFORW ARD.* 


OLME LEF’S latest production will please the reader more 
by the sweetness and steadfastness of some of its characters 
than by its plot, its style, or the dramatic power of its set scenes. 
It iseminently a wholesome story in all its essentials; but it is 
told in bald, scrappy, and disjointed sentences, which have an in- 
describable ring of oddity and want of finish in them, and which, 
moreover, are at times audacious in their originality. When we 
come to such expressions as “ goodying himself,” and “ Fanshawe 
erected his chin,” to a day being called “sumptuous,” and to 
“ribbald ” (sic), repeated thrice within a short space as an English 
word of acknowledged acceptance in that form, we think that we 
have the right to ask our author to respect the language in which 
she writes, and to keep within the bounds prescribed by the 
masters of style and the arbiters of ar. These are faults 
which mar the effect of certain excellent qualities as a story-teller 
which the writer possesses ; and in the present instance they dis- 
tinctly weaken our admiration for a novel thoroughly well-inten- 
tioned and wholesome, but which is at the same time eccentric in 
style and wirespun in method. 

Straightforward sets forth the life and character of a 
certain foundling who was laid at the door of one Miss 
Anna Joye, a maiden lady of large heart, if but narrow 
means, and of common sense and judgment in proportion to her 

ness, She and her maid, one of the “ treasure ” kind, honest 

and devoted, but arbitary and ill-tempered, are sitting on a No- 
vember evening in the parlour “ ’twixt the gloamin’ and the mirk,” 
when they hear a “soft, subdued tinkle” at the door, and on 
Dinah openin it “a small, troubled noise rose from a bundle at 
her feet. This bundle proves to be a fine, well-conditioned boy- 
baby of about fifteen months old, “wrapped in a clean, coarse 
flannel petticoat,” whom the two women incontinently adopt, and 
“pop into the clothes-basket stahding there handy,” in lieu of a 
okie. The nursery scenes following on this “ Windfall, or God- 
send?” as the chapter is headed, are exceedingly well done of 
their kind, being loving and womanly, and disposing of the diffi- 
culties without laying too great strain on probability. And if to 
the average male er these scenes are but of doubtful interest, to 
the women for whom Holme Lee mainly writes they will be de- 
lightful ; and the women form the majority. The query which 
heads the chapter soon answers itself. The boy is evidently a 
-send, and soon grows up into a fine, straightforward, honest- 


earted young fellow—“analien bud grafted on astout North-country 

stock, and nourished on the sap of its traditions,” deduced by Miss 

Joye “ on scientific principles from a race of handicraftsmen, not 
bearers of burdens, because he was clever with his fingers and straight | 
made ; and because he wasof strong characterand reverent disposition, | 
she ascribed him to young parents, probably Puritans in religion.” | 
As time goes on he is presented to us “lean and brown”; but for | 
our own part we never get beyond the first impression made by | 
him when a little fellow with roughened loeks “ dusk gold tawny ” 
(sic), and certainly more solid than lissome. Such as he is, he 
makes his way, and conquers all his enemies ; though he never 
uite gets to the right side of Marmaduke Warde of Apse Court, 
gentleman farmer who had married Miss Joye’s sister Ellen, 
and whose thick wits could not take in more than one view of a 
see the of in the man, From 
t he opposed this impulsive tion of a foundling, and 
deprecated the manner in which his dtanintew must sends dip 
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into her slender capital for the expenses of the boy’s education 
and even though Lady Fanshawe’s house became his “ school af 
good manners,” and Miss Joye, with the consent of her sisters, 
formally invested him with the most sacred vnny * privilege—to 
wit, making for him the Queen’s Pudding when he was tifteen, 
and on the eve of Confirmation—even with all this, Marmaduke 
Warde stood aloof, and never recognized the adoption as a valid 
fact binding him as a member of the Joye family to anything like 
participation. 

We think, however, that the manner of adoptign is silly, and 
eminently unlikely. We tell only an open secret, to be read on 
the first page, when we say that Martin Joye is no “ base born”; 
and that in due time the mystery of his birth and apparent 
abandonment is cleared up to every person’s satisfaction and no 
one’s blame. But, though there is no harm in it, the proceedi 
is so improbable that we wish the author had been strong anal 
to leave the apparent mystery undiscovered to the end, and to 
make Martin emphatically the architect of his own fortunes. It 
would have rounded off the picture more completely, and would 
have saved the reader from some natural anger or contempt, or 
both, at Dr. Jacobson’s absurd reticence—which reduced the 
whole thing to a gigantic practical joke. 

We find, too, a flaw in the drawing of Philip Fanshawe’s char- 
acter. It is handled uncertainly, as if the writer vacillated in 
her own conception, and scarcely knew what she wished to make 
of it. We are left in doubt at the last whether he had ever been 
really insane, or whether each time his odd conduct had not been 
simply a fit of explicable and pardonable ill-humour. He is nota 
very pleasant person, whichever way it is; and we do not wonder 
at Agnes Russell's preference for Martin, with his mystery, over 
Philip, with his fortune. Taking into consideration, however, the 
manner in which Philip deals with that fortune—the character of 
his relations with Martin, and how he delegates his duties as a 
landlord and proprietor, leaving the young doctor to farm out his 
estate at his own pleasure while he disappears ina way that makes 
his absence look like murder or suicide—we are driven to the 
theory of madness as the only explanation to be given for such 
folly as surely no sane man would be guilty of. Again, granting 
the exaggeration and ill-natured gossip of country societies as we 
know them, we still think that “St. Martin’s” is broadly exaggerated 
as a picture of English ww og Ay be found anywhere between 
John o’Groat’s and the Land’s End. Country gentlemen may not 
be up to the newest lights in science, or to the latest interpretation of 
doubtful texts; but at least they have some sense of manliness and 
fain play, and understand the maxim which holds a man to be in- 
nocent until he is proved guilty; which maxim is utterly forgotten 
in Martin’s case, where the presumption of crime is of the slenderest 
kind and the evidence abeolutely nil, A few suspicious and un- 
educated old women might have hinted among themselves at foul 
play and the like; and a few muddle-headed and pottering old men 
might have echoed their tea-table gossip ; but to suppose that ordi- 
nary sane folks would have gravely hhashoaned such windy thoughts 
or given them public expression is to have a meaner opinion of the 
common sense and fairness of mankind than we ourselves entertain; 
and we wish that the author had treated this part of her story 
with both a lighter hand and a firmer touch. Shadows that are 
blacker than nature do not throw up the figure so well as those 
which are less intense and more natural; and Martin Joye’s stead- 
fastness and manliness could have been portrayed quite as effec- 
tively if the people composing the society of St. Martin’s had 
been drawn according to the laws of nature, and not according to 
impossible traditions, 

Agnes Russell, the girl whom Lady Fanshawe wishes to marry 
to her grandson, but whom Martin Joye wins for himself, is a very 
sweet and harmonious pendant to the prosperous and faithful 
foundling. She is pleasantly conceived, and as pleasantly exe- 
cuted, and nowhere travels beyond the record of human experience 
or of admissible divergence from everyday life. She is eminently 
a@ womanly woman; strong, though gentle; a dutiful daughter to 
her father who opposes her, a loyal lover to the suitor who relies on 
her; and we are interested in her history from the beginning, 
when she first appears as the little lady of the dancing school, down 
to the end, when we welcome her good success after her due term 
of probation. The rise and progress of the love affair between her 
and Martin is tenderly told. While pure, it is not mawkish, and 
though simple, it is not tame; which are the dangers lying in the 
track of the “safe” writers. It is all rather sketchy, however, 
and we miss the concentration of interest that would have been 
given by one or two broadly marked and important scenes; but 
these have not been in the author's purpose throughout the book; 
and we have to take her work as she gives it to us, though we still 
think that a little more dramatic power would have been well 
bestowed. 

We cannot praise the electioneering episode, and, though Tony 
Cropper is a spirited sketch, it somehow fails in pleasantness. This 
is not the kind of thing that naturally comes within the compass 
of a female writer; and matters which are depicted so ly from 
the outside, or from fancy, fail in completeness. After Martin, ata 

rhaps Agnes Russell, the gem of the book is Miss Joye herself, 
ea it would be hypereritical to object that she is almost too 
good to be real, but we may say that we wish we knew 
more women who were like her. It isa fine character, and one 
not unfamiliar to those who know the North-country nature, 
though it is undoubtedly a little idealized. “A woman of great 
bigness, with a massive face that reminded beholders of the seul 
tured stone faces that adorn ancient ecclesiastical buildings,” 
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has a heart as warm as an enthusiastic schoolgirl, and good sense 
and liberality on a par with her massive face. Her abortive love 
affair with Dr. Jacobson is simply told, and the resoluteness with 
which she sticks to the side ae has once taken—more especially 
in relation to her “ boy ” Martin—is as well indicated. In all 
these careful studies of quiet character Holme Lee is an acknow- 
ledged proficient, and Straightforward shows no falling off from 
her former power. But we end, as we began, with a recommenda- 
tion to her to guard against her tendency to eccentricity of style 
and the coinage of strange words. The most beautiful idea loses 
by an uncouth verbal setting ; and if the author does not take 

ins with herself she will become grating and clumsy, instead of 
Sir only, as now, eccentric and wanting in grace, failing to charm 
rather than actively wounding the reader's sense of euphony and 


good writing. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


M® EYRE has recorded some of his experiences in Russian 
travel* which will no doubt be found interesting just now toa 
good many people. Were it not, however, for the attention which is 
at this moment readily given to anything concerning Russian life, it 
may be doubted whether our autbor’s pages would be attractive ; 
for he has, whether from want of skill or froma deliberate purpose, 
expressed himself in a style of which we have seldom seen the like 
belore. Here is one instance, taken from the third page of the 
book :—“ Would the visé, duly appended to my own (passport) by 
the Russian Consul in London, vouch amply for my general 
respectability ? Would also statement as regarded bunch of keys 
aforesaid prove equally availing? ‘No!’ This to the last-named 
query.” Mr. Eyre is somewhat fond too of little French phrases, 
which he gives us in such forms as “ coiite qui cofite ” and “ brave 
hommes.” However, a reader who can bear to struggle with the 
peculiarities of Mr. Eyre’s style, which at times looks as if he had 
omitted important of a paragraph, will find his reward in 
learning a good deal about the everyday life of Moscow and the 
interior of Russian houses. The author gives us an elaborate 
description of the huge stoves by which rooms are warmed in 
cold weather, and describes the risk which he ran from one of 
them on one occasion. He was standing close to it and warming 
himself, when the heat suddenly became overpowering and even 
suffocating. His head began to throb and his heart to beat, and he 
ered tooneof the sofasrunning round the room. There he found 
already established in the same prostrate condition one of the inmates 
of the house, who exclaimed, in a disgusted tone, “Oogehr! I've 
felt it all the morning, and matters are growing worse every 
minute.” At this moment the lady of the house appeared at the 
door, and, at once taking in the situation, sent both the sufferers out 
without hesitation into the snow-laden air to walk about for at 
least an hour. They were, in fact, in imminent danger of suffoca- 
tion from charcoal fumes. The interior of the great stove is filled 
with a blazing mass of logs, and when the wood is all burnt out 
the embers are raked together, the door closed up tight, and, after 
@ time, a vent-hole opened at the top. On this occasion one piece 
af wood had not been consumed, or, as Mr. Eyre puts it, “had yet 
remained undevoured by the fiery element.” 
’ The same publishers issue another book of travel, which deals 
with more familiar ground.t The style of the writer is less curious 
than in the case of Russian Isfe, but is not without its oddities, 
as may be judged from this sentence :—‘ Being one of the loftiest 
towers in the world, I was amply repaid my pains, when I arrived 
at the top, by the extensive view.” Apart from such imperfections 
as this, the author of Two Years Abaft the Mast writes pleasantly 
and good-humouredly throughout, and it is not his fault that the 
ound over which he went is by this time “something musty.” 

e writer has a decided talent for description, which is turned to 
good account in his record of a performance of Hamlet by mario- 
nettes which he saw at an Italian fair. In the third scene the 
Ghost appears to Horatio, Hamlet, and Marcellus. “The three 
instantly pounce upon and knock it over; however, with an 
a becoming a spectre, it frees itself by flying up in 
the air. is manceuvre puzzles the conspirators; they evidently 
cannot understand it. A lack of mechanism forbids them to 
look up, except by leaning backwards regardless of their centres of 
gravity. 

Some time we had occasion to notice M. Legouvé’s charm- 
ing and valuable little book, L’Art de la Lecture. Mr. Vandenhoff 
is at one with M. Legouvé as to the im ce of this art in 
private as well as in public life ; but we cannot think that in the 
manual which he has written he bas taken the best way either 
to make it popular generally or to give instruction to those who 
are already students of it.} M. uvé’s work, without any 
aga 1s full of information conveyed with artistic simplicity. 

. Vandenhoff’s method is bewildering, and its very aspect might 
be enough to frighten students away. Here is an exercise on the 
- — of quantity in syllables taken from the early pages of 

Mignifictnt présp&cts : Lét him drép : Bid them stép. 


* Sketches of Russian Life and Customs made during a Visit 1876-7. By 
Selwyn Eyre. Remington & Co. 

+ A Briton Abroad. By the Author of “Two Years Abaft the Mast.” 
Remington & Co. 

} The Art of Reading Aloud. By George Vandenhoff, M.A., Author of 
“The Art of Elocution.” London: Sampsun Low & Co. 


Then we hear of the “ Organic Law of the Quarter-Rest,” of the 
“ Equable-concrete and Radical-discrete”; of the rule that “ the 
Ghost in Hamlet should speak throughout in the di-tonic melody 
and with equable-concrete”; of “ the emphatic current or flight of 
the voice”; of the “ orotund,” and of such-like barbarisms. Mr. 
Vandenhoff would have the first line of Macbeth’s soliloquy before 
the murder delivered thus :— 


Now o’er the one-half world nature seems dead ; 


and in his closing pages he gives us descriptions of the kind of voice 
to be assumed by the various passions. ‘“ Fear,” we learn, 
“ deprives the voice of its power”; it becomes “ tremulous, 
indistinct, and broken, with the head-voice”; while “ Despair 
vents itself in a low, moaning tone (orotund), till it reaches its 
wildest paroxysm, when it is cracked and shrieking, with stron 
radical stress.” The last two lines of Mr. Vandenhott’s boo 
contain one of the oddest misprints we have ever seen. ‘hey are 
a quotation from the Dying Gladiator, and are thus given :— 

All ths rush’d with his Shan he expire, 4 

And unaveng’d ? off Arise! ye Goths! and glut your 
Byron. 
It is matter for regret that Mr. Vandenhoff should have produced, 
with the best intentions no doubt, a book which must injure 
rather than help the excellent object for which it was written. 

Miss Albert’s abridgment from Motley’s well-known work * will 
be useful to people who are infected with the disease of hurry and 
cannot spare the time or trouble necessary to make acquaintance 
with the original work. 

We confess to a certain weariness of the talk abou: “ feminine- 
ending tests,” and so forth, in which Mr. Fleay and Mr. Furnivall 
delight ; but Mr. Stokes, who in his prefacet gracefully admits 
his indebtedness to these and other writers, must be credited with 
having spared no pains on the task which he undertook, and for his 
trouble in which he was rewarded by gaining the Harness prize. 

The present seems a fit occasion for noticing a little book which 
we have had by us for some time. Professor Dowden’s Shakspeare 
Primer or Primmer,] as we believe it is now the fashion in 
zesthetic circles to call it, is a pleasant exception to the ruck of 
the commentaries which have of late hung themselves upon the 

t’s name. Professor Dowden’s method is picturesque and 
attractive. His first chapter plunges atonce into the state of 
society in which the Elizabethan drama was born. “Men were 
in a temper to think human life with its actions and its passions 
a very important and interesting thing... . They liked to 
represent to themselves men and women in all passionate and 
mirthful aspects and circumstances of life. Sculpture, which the 
Greeks so loved, would not have satisfied them, for it is too simple 
and too calm ; music would not have been sufficient, for it is too 
purely an expression of feelings, and says too little about actions 
and events. The art which suited the temper of their imagination 
was the drama.” ‘Tastes have changed since the time described by 
our author. But then in those days, as Professor Dowden 

ints out in an interesting section on the “ Performance of a 

lay,” the decorative attractions which are now the delight of 
playgoers had not been invented. “Of movable scenery there was 
none. ‘The stage was hung with arras, and overhead a blue 
canopy represented ‘the heavens,” and the audience was well 
content without the glitter of limelight and the accurate splendour 
of archeological furniture. Professor Dowden on to give a 
scholarly and eloquent account of Shakspeare’s life, as he can best 
trace it, and in his following consideration of the plays and poems 
exhibits a fine and impartial criticism, which is not marred by that 
pedantic seeking after discoveries which too often blinds com- 
mentators to an appreciation of poetry, and makes them think more 
of their own narrow dissection of Shaks ’s verse than of the 
beauties which they are incapable of comprehending. We are 
— to find that in his remarks upon Shakspeare’s works Pro- 

essor Dowden speaks in plain language to the young students for 
whom his little book is intended, and does not vex their souls 
with wire-drawn distinctions as to this and that theory. On the 
subject, for instance, of Hamlet’s madness, he says, “ Partly to 
baflle them (the spies), partly to create a veil behind which to 
seclude his true self, partly because his whole moral nature is 
indeed deeply disordered, he assumes the part of one whose wits 
have gone astray.” We have always agreed with Professor Dowden 
on this point, and his case could hardly be better stated in a few 
words than it here is. How anybody can gravely suppose Hamlet 
to be really mad, unless indeed they judge only from the acting 
edition of the play, and pervert that not a little, we have never 
been able to understand ; yet it is no less true that he is, through- 
out the play, in a wild and excitable state which lends itself with 
a nour ease to the feigning of actual derangement. In this 
point he differs from his on geo in Saxo Grammaticus’s history, 
who is a remarkably cool and crafty fellow, and who, havi 
means of a judicious plot burnt up the whole of his uncle’s Court 
and its inhabitants, becomes, as Professor Dowden reminds us, 


* Holland and her Heroes to the yeart ing an ‘ion of 
“ Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Paul 
An At t to Determine the ical Order of Si "$ 
Christi College, Cambridge. millan & Co. 


Literature Primers. Edited by John Michael Green, M.A. Shakspeare. 
Bs Eawant Dowden, LL.D. Macmillan & Co. 
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“ King of Denmark, marries two wives, and finally dies in battle.’ 
“The play,” the Professor remarks with great truth, “is hardly 
consistent with regard to Hamlet's age.” But we are not inclined to 
think with him that from the reflective soliloquies we must judge 
the Prince to be past early youth. However, adequate consideration 
of this point would take us too far for our present p , and 
meanwhile for its purpose we can thoroughly recommend Professor 
Dowden’s Primer. 

Lady Charlotte Elliot’s verses * are marked by grace and culti- 
vation ; but the influence of Mr. Swinburne is too apparent both 
in the frequent choice of a metre which he specially affects, and in 
such lines as these :— 


Sing of the land of mango groves and palms, 
Where strange sweet fruits grow ripe for lips athirst, 
Where wounded trees weep rare and fragrant balms, 
And flowers like flame from bud to blossom burst. 


A tiny volumef, printed on ribbed paper and anonymously pub- 
lished, contains many quaint and pretty conceits which originally 
made their —- in the Japan Weekly Mail. Almost every 
one of the little poems which thus modestly offer themselves bears 
a trace of original fancy. 

The writer of a set of translations from Saadif{ claims, in a few 
lines of preface, indulgence for his “ halting lines”; but it is only 
fair to say that they run smoothly enough, and will no doubt be 
more acceptable than “ the usual student's literal translation.” 

A new and revised edition has appeared of M. de la Voye’s 
French Grammar§, which, with the aid of pictures, aims at 
enabling children to compose a few short phrases. 

A new edition has appeared of Dr. Newman's well-known Essay 
on the Development of Christian Doctrine.|| 

People who have not become acquainted with Mr. Beesly’s 

pers as they appeared in the Fortnightly Review may be glad 
to have this collection] of his arguments concerning Catiline, 
Clodius, and Tiberius. If they take pleasure in Mr. Beesly’s style, 
it will be an added joy to them to find a paper on Necker and 
Calonne, of which no mention is made on the title-page, thrown in. 

The late Dr. Doran had been accustomed for many years to 
prepare, in anticipation of the annual meeting of the British 
Association, a paper containing a popular and discursive notice of 
the town in which the scientitic host and its camp-followers were 
about to assemble ; and these papers were always published in the 
Atheneum in its latest issue before the meeting. The articles 
were intended to supply the information which visitors would 
naturally desire to obtain when they were about to experience, as 
stranger-guests, the hospitality of the residents in the different 
centres of town life. And for this purpose they were admirably 
adapted ; they were lively and conversational; “ brimful,” as the 
introductory notice in this volume describes them, “ of pleasant, 
chatty interest and antiquarian lore”’—the “lore,” perhaps, not 
very deep, but deep enough for a dinner-party. A melancholy 
interest attaches to their republication in a collected form. Their 
author died almost immediately after he “had delivered, on 
January 2nd,” in this year, “the packet containing all the final cor- 
rections into the hands of the printer.” It would have been well 
if the fact and date of his death had been added to the brief 
notice to which we refer. The volume in its present form** will 
be found useful to ordinary visitors to the towns included within 
its range ; but it will be necessary to bear in mind the date of each 
descriptive article, because the papers have been reprinted in the 
main as they were originally published, without chronological 
correction of details to the present time. Some exception may 
reasonably be taken to the title of Memories of our Great Towns, 
without more specific indication of the principle of selection, 
which includes Cambridge, but not Oxford ; Liverpool, but not 
Manchester; Bradtord, but not Leeds; Belfast, but not Dublin; 
while, on the other hand, the title does not account for the intro- 
duction of an interesting paper which forms the second of the 
series, and which, under the heading “On the Road,” gives a 
history of the Post Office and the mails. Many of the anecdotes 
contained in this pleasant collection have not, so far as we know, 
been published elsewhere. 

Mr. Masson has edited with much care and skill La Suite du 
Menteurtt+, a work which is now practically unknown to the stage, 
but which he says ‘‘ may be considered as one of Corneille’s most 
agreeable works.” Mr. Masson has prefixed Fontenelle’s memoir 
to his edition, and has made appropriate use of Voltaire’s notes, 
while his own notes are admirably adapted to the purposes of 
instruction. 


* Medusa, and other Poems. By Lady Charlotte Elliot. Kegan 
Paul & Co. 

t+ Verses from Japan. 

t Flowers from the Bustin. Thacker & Co. 

§ The Pictorial French Grammar, for the Use of Children. By Marin de 
la Voye, Author of “The Comparative French Grammar.” Griffith & 
Farran. 

)) An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. By John Henry 
Newman, D.D. Pickering. 

Cutiline, Clodius, and Tiberius. By E.S. Beesly, Professor of History 
in University College, London. Chapman & Hall. 

** Memories of our Great Towns; with Anecdotic Gleanings concerning 
their Worthies and their Oddities, 1860-1877. By Dr. John Doran, F.S.A. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 1878. 


tt Pitt Press Series. La Suite du Menteur. Comedy in Five Acts. By 


P. Corneille. Edited for the Syndics of the enn | Press (Cam- | 


bridge) by Gustave Masson, B.A. Cambridge Warehouse, 


We have also from the Pitt Press Series an edition, also by Mr, 
Masson *, of Count Xavier de Maistre’s tales, and one by Professor 
Wagner of Hamburg of Von Raumer’s t “ First Crusade.” 

The two latest volumes of Messrs. Blackwood’s new edition of 
George Eliot’s works { are the first volume of Adam Bede and 
Silas Marner. With Silas Marner are bound up The Lifted Veal 
and Brother Jacob, a charming story, the acquaintance of which 
we made, if we remember right, in the Cornhill Magazine many 
years ago. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co, have issued Kenilworth and G@ 
Mannertng in their illustrated edition of Sir Walter Scott's 
novels. § 

Mr. Williamson has edited the fourth edition of Dr, Hether- 
ington’s work ||, which he has broken up into shorter chapters, 
without any abridgment of the original text. 

“Tsha” has produced a little work ¥ with the gist of which we 
thoroughly agree, while we must wish that the writer had made 
use of more practical arguments, and had separated the very sen- 
sible remarks which she offers on the management of children from 
the question of religious training. 

A second edition, revised and enlarged, of Mr. Mahaffy’s Rambles 
and Studies in Greece ** has been issued. 

Lady Barker's suggestions+} as to the furniture of the rooms with 
which she deals will be of considerable value to people who have 
plenty of space at their disposal; but the writer has, we think, 
given too little consideration to the difficulties which have to be 
encountered by those whose accommodation is of a limited kind. 
However, even these will find some profitable hints thrown out by 
the writer, who has the great merit of treating everything from 
the practical, as well as the artistic, point of view. The chapter 
on “ The Sick Room ” is full of good sense. 

Mr. Paul has, it will be seen, gone somewhat “ round to work” 
in his edition of Payen’s Précis de Chimie Industrielle }}, as from 
the lengthy title-page we learn that it is “ based upon a translation 
(partly by Dr. T. D. Barry) of Stohmann and Engler’s German 
edition” of the work. However, we may take it for granted that 
a technical book of this kind does not suffer from the cumbrous 
process of double translation, and the English edition has the 
advantage of some supplementary — on the chemistry of the 
metals and other subjects by Mr. Paul. 

Mr. Aveling has produced a well-written and useful manual on 
Carpentry and Joinery §§ which will delight many boys, to say 
nothing of grown-up people, who have a turn for his subject. The 
illustrations are ae designed and practical; and the concluding 
sentences of the book are worth the attention of skilled workmen, 
and will please Mr. Charles Reade, if he can spare time from his 
dreams of the coming two-handed man to look at them. “ If, then, 
machinery can be constructed for sawing and planing, and for 
forming timber into construction, and if it be certain that the 
mechanical power of man cannot compete with it, what then? 
The workman must bring more art and more heart into his work; 
he must cultivate his taste and artistic skill, not necessarily by 
attempting to produce elaborate works, but by studying simple and 
pure forms. He will find that machinery, by doing the mechanical 
ag of his work for him, will help him instead of injuring him, if 

e will always bear in mind that he himself is not a machine.” 
Mr. Reade’s coming man, whose arrival will no doubt be an excel- 
lent thing for himself and his fellows, will have a great advantage. 
He can design with one hand and work with the other. 

Mr. Shaw has compiled a work |||| which is dedicated by permis- 
sion to the Lord Chancellor, and which will, we doubt not, supply, 
as the editor says in his preface he has reason to believe it will, 
“a want long felt both by the profession and the public.” For 
the first time the Inns of Court have, in consequence of Mr. 
Shaw’s efforts,a calendar corresponding in value not only for 
ordinary reference, but, as a record of history and biography, to 
those issued annually by the Universities. It will be found 
that nothing has been passed over or neglected in making it com- 
plete. In fact, to quote the last words of the —— “ this 
work gives a comprehensive view of a great profession both in 
its professional and social aspects.” 

Mr. Finlason, whose name is already well known in connexion 


* La jeune Sibérienne. Le Lépreur de la cité dAoste. By Count 
Xavier de Maistre. Edited for the Syndics of the University Press by G. 
Masson. Cambridge Warehouse. 

+ Der erste Kreuzzug. By Friedrich von Raumer. Edited for the 
Syndics of the University Press by Wilhelm Wagner. Cambridge Ware- 
house. 

t The Works of George Eliot. Cabinet Edition. Blackwood & Sons. 

§ The Illustrated Waverley Novels, Marcus Ward & Co. 

| History of the Westminster Assembly of Divines. By William Hether- 
ington, D.D. Fourth Edition. Edited by Rev. Robert Williamson. 
Edinburgh : Jas. Gemmell. 

m | Woman's True Power and Rightful Work. By Isha, Author of 
“ Marriage and Married Life.” Remington & Co. 

** Hambles and Studies in Greece. By J. P. Mahafly. Second Edition. 
Maemillan & Co. 

tt Art at Home Series. The Bedroom and Boudoir. By Lady Barker. 
Maemillan & Co. 

tt Payen's Industrial Chemistry. Edited by B. H. Paul, Ph.D. 
Longmans. 

§§ Carpentry and Joinery: a Useful Manual for the Many. By 8S. T- 
Aveling, Editor of the New Edition of “* Heraldry Ancient and Modern.” 
Warne & Co. 

|i, Tae Inns of Court Calendar. By Charles Shaw, Under Treasurer ot 
the Middle Temple. Butterworths. 
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with legal subjects, gives us a convenient and well studied volume* 

pba “—"" history, constitution, and character of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council considered as a Judicial 
Tribunal.” Mr. Finlason’s godine will be read with interest by 


oat ha Joshua Williams, who is Professor of the Law of Real and 
Personal Property to the Council of Legal Education, besides 
being one of f Her Majesty's Counsel, learned in the law, has re- 

ublished in a ahenat twelve lectures, delivered in the year 1876, 
in Gray’s Inn Hall, and has made some desirable additions and 
amendments to them. 

Mr. Larmuth, who, though a layman, seems well up in his law, 
has rewritten up to the requirements of the present day a handy 
book which he oe published eleven years ago. 

The Colonial Office List§ for this year will be found to have lost 
nothing in the care with which it is usually compiled. 

Wo lave received from The Country Office (170 Strand) a neat 
Pocket-bock, containing, besides the ordinary calendar and space 
for noting engagements, special arrangements for fishing and 
shooting diaries, and full information as to “close times” and 
other matters with which sportsmen are concerned. 


* The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. By W. F. Finlason, 
Barrister-at-Law, Editor of Reeves’s “ History of the English Law,” &c. 
Stevens & Sons. 

+ The Seisin of the Freehold. By Joshua Williams, Q.C. Sweet. 

$ Landlord and Tenant. By G. H. Larmuth, Land and Building Agent. 
Heywood. 

§ The Colonial Office List. Compiled by Edward Fairfield. Harrison. 
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PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, 
F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24 Old Bond Street, w. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 


LITERARY FUND.—The EIGHTY-NINTH 
caneNNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will take place at Willis's Rooms, oa 


‘ednesday, May 8. The Right Hon. W. E. F 
The S ds will be d in future advertisements. 
10 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary 


GUYS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. —The SUMMER 

SESSION will commence on Wednesday, May The Hospital contains 690 Beds, 

and includes special departments for Diseases of the Eye, par Skin, &c. Classesare held in the 

Hospital for Students prepares, for the Examinations of the University of London, and other 

Examining Boards. r Prospectus. to C 
Scholarships, &c., rot the DEAN, “Guy' Hospital, S.E. 


DENTAL HOSPITAL of LONDON MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
The SUMMER SESSION will commence on Wednesday, May 1, and the Distribution 
of Prizes to the successful St agents Hos) will place, ot at Willis’s Rooms, at Four 
o'clock, on Friday, May 10. Mr. LEG RK, F. +» Will preside. 
LECTU RES. 
and of the Teeth_Mr. C. S. Tomes. 
a 
sand 8, Eight o'clock, A.M. 
SESSION wi commence in 
“2 otal Fee for Lectures an d Practice, £31 
FRANCIS KEN UNDERWOOD, Dean. 
Dental Hospital of London, Leicester Square. 


(GHELTENH AM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
College ze £20. Election Third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the 


SCHOL ARSHIPS.—FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
£50, £50, £30, and £20 respectively, and all tenable for Four Years, will be awarded 
after Pend me So on May 1.—Apply to the Bursar, Radley College, Abingdon. 


Ross: ALL SCHOOL.—TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

(£40 and £20 year), to be peg hey for July 2. — under 14} and 15}. Candidates 
examined at Kossall or Oxford, as preferred, in Classics Mathematics.—Apply, Rev. the 
HAD-MAsTER, Kossall School, Fleetwood. 


HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, Spring 
Grove. near Isleworth, W.—French and German taught to every Boy, 4 addition to 
Latin, Mathematics, and Natural Science ; Greek on the Classical Side only. Each Boy has a 
ate Bedroom. warmed with hot-water pipes. 
‘erms, 70. 8, and 90 Guineas. A reduction for for Brothers. 
The next Term commences on Wednesday, May 1. 
Apply to the Head- Master, H. R. LADELL, M.A. 


MALY ERWN COLLEG E 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, May 6. 


GOMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH. — There will be 
VACANCIES in the Head-Master’s House at Easter.—For Prospectus, List of Uni- 
versity and other Honours, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


WORTHING COLLEGE, Sussex.—Principal, Mr. W. E. 

D TREVOR. Head- Master, Rev. R.W. METCALFE, M.A., St. John's Coll., 
‘ — pike SBCOND TERM will commence on Thursday, May 2.—For Prospectuses apply 
‘o the A 


EK DUCATION at CANSTATT in GERMANY for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN.—Professor HIRSCH, a Twenty-five fh who on his recent 
visit to London was id with a T m Ninety-eight former English and 
Seotch Pupils. has a few V. "ACANCIES, Terms 70 —For apply Messrs. 
TRUBNER & CoO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill, London, or to Professor H1nscu, Canstati, WUrtem- 
berg,Germany. Professor HigscH will be in England at Easter. 


A. M. HEATHOOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll. Oxford, prepares BOYS 
between Seven and Fourteen for the Public Schools. | ge 100 and 120 Guineas 
Vacancies after Easter. —Address, Woolley Green, Romsey, Hampshire. 


PRIVATE TUITION, Folkestone.—Rev. J. ACTON BUTT, 


M.A., Oxford, peopezes PUPILS for Public Schools or the Universities. One Oe af 
next ‘erm.—Address Road, Fi 


| jINE (SAN DHURST), , WOOLWICH, COOPER'S HILL.— 
Rev. Dr. HUGHES, Wrang. Joh. Col, Cam., assisted by a Cam. Ist Class Classic, and a 
resident French Master, prepares 12 PUPILS for the above. Has passed 300.—Ealing, W. 


‘HE PHILBERDS, MAIDENHEAD. — PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for all the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—A New House has been organised. imme- 

fistely * adjoining The Philberds, for,the accommodation of a limited number of quite YOUNG 

for whom, concurrent with a systematic groundwork of Education, Parents may prefer 

a somewhat gradual introduction to the briacd 
the Rev. E. H. Price, The Philberds, Maiden! 


GERMANY. —Professor FEES, Pfortzheim, Baden, has a f ew 

acancies for English PUPILS in his Establishment. Terms, 70 guineas per Annw 
with Pb ny in the case of Brothers, or of Pupils under Fifteen. Satistactory ‘ Pestimonials 
of Professor FEEs’s great successin preparing Pupils for the Army Examinations. For par- 
ticulars apply to Professor FREES, as above. 


W OOLWICH and ARMY EXAMINATIONS. — Parents 
rring to have their SONS A ie Country while preparing for the above. are 

informed’ he ofa healthy Midland Parish, former Wrangler and Fellow, has a 
ad Pupils in the first ten at x last two Examinations fur Woolwich. Special 

for and Modern Languages. ve terms. — Address, D.D., Mr. 
Thompson's, Stationer, Tamworth, 


PREFARATORY SCHOOL for LITTLE BOYS, in the 


est part of Kensington, by a Widow pais, > te eighteen i 


GRANTH: AM LADIES’ COLLEGE.—This School provides a 


of En for Daughters of Gentlemen.—Apply to the 
cipal, Wises, rantham. Grantham is a for Camn- 
bridge for Girls. 


COLLEGE (for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, 
ER TERM will beg 


begin on Thursday, April 25. 
H. LE BRETON, Hon. See. 


ENSINGTON.—DAILY CLASSES for YOUNG LADIES 
SUMMER TERM commences May 1. For Terms and Prospectus address Miss 
TERRELL, 45 Longridge Road, Earl's Court. Kensin ington. 
To PARENTS SEEKING a LADIES’ SCHOOL.—A 
Clergyman can therenatily, yy one ix_ Brighton, in which his Daughter is 
irst-rate Professors attend. Address, 


being educated 80 Guineas. First- 
Rev. C. P. T1pD-PRATT, Bracknell Berks. 


W ANTED, after Easter, an experienced, competent, and wel!- 
recommended MASTER for French and Mathematics in a good Private School, 
dress applications, with t to M. Solsgi Mouse, 


‘or more complete details apply to 


London. Salary liberal.—A 
Highgate. 
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A? MASTER of ARTS of CAMBRIDGE, who has had much 
the met with TULORSHIP. Address, Le Caldbeck Rectory, 


PIL.—_A SURGEON, practising is ina a County Town in the 
South of England, and hol General 
gener utine an uties o' 

- Hopkins. 16 Nowents Street, London, EC. 


Des SSELDORF.—Comfortable BOARD and RESIDEN CE 
in a German family.—Address, Frau KIRSELSTECN, 24 K 


CHIEF CONSTABLE or SUPERINTENDENT of the CITY 
EDINBURGH he CUTE FORCE._WANTED, a CHIEF CONSTABLE or 
SUPERINTENDENT of the C Y of EDINBURGH POLICE FORCE. Salary, £600 per 
annum, with Free House.— fications, stating age, and full particulars of experience, with 
Contes of Certificates, to be sent, on or before 3 2 1, to the Lorp Provost of EDINBURGH, 
sarc ‘ity Chambers, and to the SHERIFF of AN, County Buildings, Ediuburgh, 
by wh om the Appointment falls to be made. 


__Edinburgh, April 1, 1878. 


AGENGY or FACTORSHIP.—A GENTLEMAN, 


highly connected, with fall experience in the management of an Estate, is desirous of 
obtaining the above. under a Nobleman or Gentleman, — in England or Scotland. 
jifications and references on application by letter, in the first instance, to FACTOR, care 0 
Mr. Clifford Poulter, Advertisement Agent, 44 Middle Temple Lane, | London. 


AX. Unusually Large and Noble MANSION, delightfully situated 
near Town. “The LEASE (with or  ?——— the Furniture) TO BE SOLD. The 
Mansion, standing in extensive and beautifa : ee ounds, forming a miniature Park, is admir- 
ably adapted as a Residence for a Family of the highest distinction ;_ and eminently so as an 
attractive Private Hotel and a charming or as a College. School, Sana- 
torium, or other large Institution.—_For Cards to View and further particulars, apply to 
WILKINSON & SON, Estate Agents and Upholders, 8 Old Bond Street, Piceadilly, W. 


YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 

Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.D. shealth resort for Invalids 

and others. Turkish Baths onthe d Park. Prospectus 
ons application. 


OYAGE ROUND the WORLD.—By SPECIAL STEAMER. 
Departure June 39, after visiting the Paris Exhibition. 
Months and a-haif of Inland Excursions. All elements of comfort and instruction will be 
met on board. Great number of Cabins already engaged.—For further information ony y 
Socréré pes VoyaGes, 8 Place Vendome, Paris; to E. MACKENZIE, 57 Charing Cross, 
or to Mosses and MITCHE LL, 4 Gracechurch Street, London. 


OURS to the WEST INDIES, MEXI0O, CENTRAL 
AMERICA ; also to BRAZIL and RIVER ATE. 
Tickets are issued by the ROY AL MAIL STEAM PACKET é ‘ OM PANY. pouting Tourists 
to visit. at a very moderate cost, the various places touched at by their Ve: 
For information as to the Dates of Sailing and Routes. apply toJ.M. aa “Secretary, Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, 18 Moorgate Street, London 


HOTELS. 


NORFOLK HOTEL, BRIGHTON. 
This old-established County Family Hotel 
entirely rebuilt in 1966. and more recently enlarged. is replete with every comfort. and in the 
best situation in Brighton, between the West Pier and the extensive Lawn Promenade. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Coffee Room ; Reading, Billiards, and Smoking Rooms. 
GEO. Dd. L EGGE, Manager. 


RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL, —Facing Sea and 
Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suitesof 
Rooms. Spacious Cotfee-room for Ladiesand Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 
P.O. RIC KARDS, Manager. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—Persons having 
any to SELL can apply. or if sent by post their value will be sent per return.— Messrs. 
BROWNING. Manufacturing Dentists, Oxford Street. vhear Circus (late of Ebury 
Street). “The Phe original and only genuine 00 years. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 


STEEL PENS. 
ENSON’S WATCHES.—Watch and Clock Maker to the 


ween and Royal Famil d by Special Appointment to the P: f Wales and Em- 
peror of Old Bond Strect, and (Steam n Factory ) Ludgate Hill 
ENSON’S PAMPHLETS on TURRET CLOCKS, 
WATCHES. CLOCKS, PLATE, and JEWELLERY. Illustrated, sent free, 
for Two Stamps. Watches sent sate by post. Benson's new work,“ Time and Time Telige” 


price zs. 6a. 
Witiiam BURTON, 
% OXFORD STREET, W. 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The Real 

NICKEL SILVER, introduced more Yea by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON, when plated the — of Meare Bikioeton the best article 
next to silver that can be used either usefully or ornamentally, as by mo test can 
it be distinguished trom real fiver. 


| Fiddleor Beador; King’sor 
PATTERNS: Old Silver. Sh 
| 
Dessert ditto itto es i's: | ; in: 


These are as strongly plated and are in every respect what other houses sell ling 
as their first quality at very much higher prices. meneteines — 


A second ‘2 of Fiddle Pattern—Table Spoons and Forks, 23s. per dozen ; Dessert. 17s. 
Coffee Sets, in ‘Wilte Metal, from £3 15s, to £7 74.; Dish Covers, Bended Puttern, 
Sets, in eta rom 8.3 
ditto, Fluted, Corner Dishes, from £7 Tos. to 18 Ise. the Four; 
47 Gd. t £16 ‘Biscuit Boxes, Ms. to £5 10s. ; Cruet and Liquor Frames, &c., 
roportionate price: 
he largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, and Fish-eating Knives 
and Forks and Carver 
_Auk kinds of Replating done by the Patent Process. 


V ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGER, by appointment e H.R.H. the Prinee of Wales, sends a Catal 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stoek, Lists of Prices. Plans 
of the Thirty large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 4 rg and 4, Newman 
Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's +s and! Newman Yard. M 
and Newman Mews, London, 


| June 30, 1877, as rendered to the Board of 


Return in May 1879. Six | 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


—_e=— 


MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 
City BraycH—MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, E.C. 


CLERICAL, 


Financial Results. 


The Annual Income exceeds... 


he Assurance Fund is over . £2,107,000 
The New Policies in the last year were 544, assuring . £303.115 
The New Annual Premiums were ........... ccccccecee £9,693 
The Total Claims by Death dot amountto ..... 23,726,794 
The Subsisting Assuranees and Bonuses amouut to .......... £6,356,263 


Distinctive Sennen 
u CREDIT of half the —_ imag Annual Premiums allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy 
wiVes not over 60 years 
ENDOW MENT ‘ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, payable at death or on attaining 
a@ specified ag 
INVAL ID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the risk. 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 


Bonus. 


uinquennial Division in January 1877 (amounting to 


The Reversionary Bonus at the 
averaged 50 per Cent., and the Cash Bonus 30 per Cent.,on the Premiums paid in ¢ 


£357. 
five y 

T he poe xt DIVISION of PROFITS will take place in January, 1882, and Persons who effect 
NEW POLICIES berore the end of June next will be entitled at that Division to one year’s 
additional shure of Profits over later Entrants. 


Report, 1877. 
The Fifty-third Annual Repart just — and the Balance Shects for the og ending 
7 Trade, can be obtained at cither of the Society's 


Uitices, or of any of its Agents. 
GEORGE Cc UTCL IF F Ac -tuary aad. Secretary. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPAN vY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.: and 16% 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manaver 


FIRE OFFICE 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING —ESTABLISHED 1752. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settler 
Insurances etlected in all parts of the World. 
GEORGE WM. LOVELL, tart 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, } Secre: nia 


BHeeita BLE LIFE ASSU RA ANCE SOCIE TY. 
ESTABLISHED 1762. MANSION-IIOUSE STREET, LONDON. 

The oldest Lite Utlice on the Mutual system in the world. 

The Invested Capital of the Equitable is more than twenty-eight times its renewal-premium 
income. 

The whole working expenses of the Society average about 2} per cent. on its gross annual 
income. 

Ithas never allowed Commission or employed Agents, whereby more than £2,000,000 have 


Seen saved to the Assured. 
J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1536. 
OFFICE IN LONDON..... «eseeeel MOORGATE STREET. 
lated Funds (I SE, £2,092,000, 


Insurances effected in all parts of the Ww vorld. 


REDUCED RATES FOR NON- PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 


NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
Total Funds invested ............... ese 
Policies in Force, with Additions ..... 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for the last 50: youre been at the average Rate of 
£2 per annum. 
For Forms of Proposal and d Information, mm, apply to the § SECRET: ARY. 


HAXD- -IN-HAND FIP FIRE and LIFE INSUR ANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
Ap plications for Agencies are invited from persons of influence. 
SOUTHWARK 


TONDON and FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


CHIEF OFFICE—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
w. Pp. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


prov IDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS by taking a Policy of 
the RAILWAY rene na ASSURANCE COMPANY. The Oldest and 
Largest Accidental Assurance Compa: 
The Right _ Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON 
Ww ILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap OrricE~NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, 5 Pateee, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
tong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms gustomery with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fail below £ £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
a issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in P British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy. and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
. Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


HEAL & son's 
SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 


IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED. 
HEAL & SON, 


BEDSTEAD. BEDDING. and BEDROOM FURNITURE NUFACTURERS, 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. wcatelogee Ay free. 


ISH YOUR HOUSE or 
on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The 1, best, and most 

h Prices; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 

priced Catalogue, with Terms, 248,249,and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 


19,20, and ‘21 Cross Street, W.C. Gatablionen teas 
HE LITERARY MACHINE (CARTER’S PATENT), 
for holding a Book, &e., in any position over a Bed, Sofa,or Chair. Prices from 2is. 


Write for Catalogue, of Chair” (with horse action), Pate: 
Revolving Bed-Table, and every of Invalid Furniture. 


A. CARTER, 6A New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, London. w. 


ARIS EXHIBITION, 1878.—The FINE ARTS GALLE- 
RIES of the BRITISH SECTION are to be covered with COCOA-NUT FIBRE 


all the Best F 


MATTING of 1 design, specially manufactured 
at, A Catalogue of al loor manufac 


APARTMENTS | 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


HEALTHY SKIN and GOOD COMPLEXION. 

PEARS'S TRANSPARENT SOAP is the best for the 

(TOILET, NURSERY, and SHAVING. Recommended in 
the “Jousnal of Cutaneous Medicine,” edited by Mr. 


FRASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., used by 
(THE ROYAL FAMILY, and Sold by Chemists and Per- 
fumers everywhere. 


Wwitts BEST BIRD'S EYE.—This Tobaceo is now put 
up in 1 oz. on. Pacheome, in addition to other sizes, the label being a reduced mile 
of that used for the 2 oz. Packets. 
ets. Also in Cigarettes, in boxes of ld each, 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


INAH AN’S LL 
Cream of Irish Whiskies. Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, most 
nive: y recommended by the Medical Pro |ASSALL say: 
The Whisky is —* metlow and pure, well matured, and of very excellent ‘quality. * 
20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 
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ESTABLISHED 1839. 
UR CELEBRATED SCOTCH WHISKY is distinguished 


for its great age and perfect purity, its mellow and delicious flavour, which causes it to 
rival the finestof French Brandy. It is therefore ‘strongly recommended as one of the most 


wholesome and pleasing of stimulants. Price. i d free in London, 40s. per dozen, in 
quantities of two dozens and upwards, Bottles and Cases included. Refi or cash 
from strangers. DOUGLAS & MASON, 


WINE MERCHANTS, % GEORGE STREET. EDINBURGH. 


“ PRIZE MEDAL” WHISKY of the CORK DISTIL- 
LERIES COMPANY, Limited. Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 187. 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, and GOOD SPIRIT.” 
This alt Old Irish Whisky may be had of the principal = ine — a 
Dealers, and is supplied to holesale Merchants, in casks and cases, b; 


(THE CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 


Morrison's Island, Cork. 


ae CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
L = & PERRI S’ SAUCE, 
ae ee to deceive the blic, LEA x PERRINS have adopted a NEW 
LABEL. bearin: a Signature, es rs, ERRINS,” which Signature is placed on every 
RCE TERSH HIRE SAUCE, and without which none is Genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Woecloun, Worcester ; Crosse & Blackw = London ; and Export Vilmen 
generally. tail,by Dealers in Saucesthroughoutthe World 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietorsof thecelelvrated Receipts.and 

Manufacturersof the Pickles. Sauces.and Condiments, so long and favoural)ly distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by them is guaranteed 
as entirely Unadulterated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square),and 1s Trinity Street, London.S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.—The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are pertlenlesiy.sn ested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label te | so many years, signed * Llizuleth Lazenby.” 


RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN ATERS.—Crystal Springs. “ Absolutely Pure.” —See Analyses, sent 
free on application 
RUTHIN, WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, andalso Water without 
ali. 


ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 

ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystal Springs. Corks branded * R. Ellis & Son, 
Ruthin.” Every label bears Trade Mark. 

RLU S RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 


. sale_R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. London Ageats—W. BEST & SONS, 
Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL._PRIZE MEDAL. 
H R Y’S CARACAS coco A. 


“A most deliciousand 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air. Edited by Dr. HASSALL. 
TenTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. 8. FRY « SUNS. 


JDINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The best remedy for Acidity 


of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DD NNEFORD' S MAGNESIA.—The safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


All who Cough, i , or have Colds should read the following, 


rom S. PEARSALL, Esq. Vicar Lichfield Cathedral : **I am suffering much 
trom fn unhealthy season a few boxes of . LOCOCK'’S PULMONIC 
WAFERs, as they alone afford me “sold at ls. 1}d. 


BOOKS, &c. 


Me! DIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —See 


DIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, New Edition, now ready, postage free. This 
Edition ae all the leading Buoks of general interest lately added to the Library. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
NOTICE.—A New and completely ema Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE 
CATALUGUE of Surplus Copies of eat ks withdrawn from the Library for Sale, at 
ety reduced prices, is now ready. ‘his ree ue contains Burnaby’s Ride through Asia 


finor, Marsh's Ride through Isiam, Wallace’s Russia, Baker's Turkey, MeCoan’s ypt, 
Schuyler's Turkistan, Thomson sV oyage of the Challenger. Lite and Letters of Charles Kings vg 
Sister Natalie, Blue Roses, Cherry Ripe, Won! and an unusually large Selection of other 
Popular History, Biography, Religion, Travel and Adventure, and the 
Higher Class of Fiction, and is and 


to 
Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of ase Bars. 


MUDPIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—Ali the Books 
in Circulation oron Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the least possible delay. by all Subscribers to MUDIE’ S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchanze) 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street. Cheapside. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to an amon t, according t th 1 

the best New Books, English, French, and German: immediately on publication. required, 
with Lists of New 2 

A Ciearunce of Books Books for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
HODGSON'S,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United 

& 

307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


[THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW arerequired, for which 6d.each will be given.viz.: 
+75, 76, 1, 88, 91, and 192 (clean copies)—at the Office. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, 


Just published, 43 pp. 1s. 
R. H. M. STANLEY and the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY ; being the Record of a Protest by Colonel Henny Yuue, C.B.,and H. M. 


Bickers & Son, Leicester Square, W.C. 
Novigs,—Now ready, ls. 
[THE PATH of DUTY: a Review of Mr. Gladstone’s Article 


“ The Paths of Honour and Shame.” By JoHN BikKBECK, Jun. 
London: EvrinGHaAM W#.son, Royal Exchange, 


This day, 1 vol. large 
RAMWAYS: their, Construction and Working, embracing 


a Comprehensive Histor: of the System, with - exhaustive Analysis of the rr 
Modes of Fraction, including rr Power, Steam, pater. and Compressed Air ; 
ails of Gost und Working 


iption of the Varieties of Ro! 
With Special Weisrence to. the WA 3S of the UNITED KI “are 
y D. Kixnear CLark, M.I.C.E., Author of * A Manual of Rules, Tables, and Data,” 
CrosBYy & Co,, 7 Stationers’-Hall Court, E. c. 


8 mumerous Wood Engravings and 
Plates. cloth, Iss 


Will shortly appear.—Now in press. post free, 6d. feet 

HE WHOLE MEAL BREAD QUESTION, ina Dietetic, 
hoster Square, And all Bi 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCCII. for 
April, will be published on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
CONTENTS :— 
1, SIR ERSKINE MAY’S DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE. 
2. BARRY CORNWALL'S LIFE AND POEMS, 
8. SCEPTICISM IN GEOLOGY. 
4. THREE SCOTTISH TEACHERS, 
5. BROWNING’S AGAMEMNON AND CAMPBELL’S TRACHINIZ. 
6. THE AGE OF BRONZE. 
7. A NOBLE QUEEN. 
8. THE NAVAL STRENGTH OF ENGLAND. 
9. TORRENS’ MEMOIRS OF LORD MELBOURNE. 
10. THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE OF THE EAST. 
London, Lonemays and Co, Edinburgh, A. and C. BLACK. 


"THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXC., will 
be published on WEDNESDAY, April 17. 
CONTENTS: 
1, THE CROWN AND THE CONSTITUTION, 
2. THE CHURCH IN THE WEST RIDING. 
3. GIORDANO BRUNO AND GALILEO GALILEI, 
4. NAVAL EDUCATION. 
5. THE PRINCES OF INDIA AND THE PROCLAMATION OF THE EMPIRE. 
6. LECKY’S HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
7. LEGISLATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
8. LIFE AND TIMES OF JAMES MADISON. 
9. THE AGGRESSIONS OF RUSSIA AND THE DUTY OF ENGLAND. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


No. XI., APRIL 1878, price 6s. 


(THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS : 
1. LEGAL EVIDENCE OF SCRIPTURE ON THE PETRINE CLAIMS. 
2. ETERNAL PUNISHMENT AND THE RESTITUTION OF ALL THINGS. 
3. GOVERNMENT OF CHARLES I. 
4, THE POETRY OF DOUBT—ARNOLD AND CLOUGH. 
5. THE INFLUENCE OF SAVONAROLA IN ART. 
6. PREACHING AT THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 
7. THE PRESENT PHASE OF THE TRACTARIAN MOVEMENT. 
8. THE WAR BETWEEN RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 
SEORT NOTICES. 
SpoTriswoopE & Co.. New-street Square, London, E.C, 


(THE STATIST of this Week, APRIL 13, contains Articles on 

the following Subjects: 

THE DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS. 

RUSSIAN STOCKS IN CASE OF WAR. 

THE BETTER GOVERNMENT OF THE METROPOLIS. 

FOREIGN TRADE. 

PROFITS OF BANKS. No.TIL &e. &e. 

REVIEWS : The Magazines, “ Economic Heresies,” &e. 

Weekly Statistics relating to Banks, the Money and Stock Markets, and Trade. A Sum- 
mary of the business week—Notices of Stocks and Companies. Kecent Issues have contained 
authoritative Articles on the business topics of the day, including Egyptian Finances, the 
Private Banks, the American Silver Bill, War Indemnities, the Alarming State of the Cotton 


Sec, 
oe 16 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


and the 
Paris EXHIBITION. 
L/Akt. It is intended by the Proprietors of this Journal to 


give reproductions of all the most important examples of Art at the Suthoosiog 
ional Exhibition at Paris; and as introduction to the detailed criticisms of different 


I 
sections, 


M VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 
(THE Eminent Architect and Historian, will contribute a Series 


of Articles upon the Building itself, richly illustrated with Etchings and Sketches. 


"ART. In addition to the above, the usual Belews « of ba 
Grosvenor Galiery. the Royal Academy, and the Salon, with Etchi 
of the Principal Works exhibited, will be given. 
L ART: a Weekly Artistic Review.—Fourth Year.—Terms of 
Subscription and full particulars (with opinions of the Press) may be obtained at the 
LONDON OFFICE, 134 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Price 1s. the APRIL Number of 
TH CHRISTIAN APOLOGIST. 


The from Propheey—Roman Catholics in  Encland—Conditional Immor- 
tality—Church of Ireland under Act of '68—Should Roman Catholics use Infidel Arguments ? 
—The Assailants of Free Will, 
Half the Articles in this Review are written by Roman Catholics, half by Protestants. 
WILLIAMS & Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


DOMINIC: AN CHURCH, Waterford.—See THE BUILDER 

Week for View; also View of St. John’s College Chapel, Cambridge ; Lake 
the House" and Municipal Government—Sir G. G. Scott's Funeral - America 
at the Paris Exhibition—Westminster Abbey and Precincts Obelisks Round Cripplegate— 
View of the Cabmen’s Shelter Movement— York—Temple in Dowgate—The 
Fine Arts inspired by Nature, &c. ; by post, aya. 46 Cath erine Street. And all Newsmen. 


This day (3s. 6d.), the Half-yearly Volume of 


THE JOURNAL of PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE and 
MENTAL od by Ss. Founne WuxsLow, M.B., D.C.L., Oxon., 
Lecturer on Mental Diseases, Charing 


MODERN PSEUDO-PHILOSOPHY 
G rs. GOLD Various GGING: 


ANALYs 0 OF OF DILLWYN COMMITTEE. By James Rortz, 


ATHETOSIS. 
THE IN HEAL rH *AND DISBASE. By M 
DISEASE THE NERVOUS § No. By Bowser Be ¥D, M.D. 
IN MASSACHUS AN ATTACK OP ac NIA—RECOVERY. 
ss 
THE ST. CLEMENT'S ASYLUM AT VENICE. 
HABIT AND CHLORAL HABIT MD By E. ©. Maxx, M.D. 
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NEW FINE ART MAGAZINE. 


Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN will publish, 


Monthly, price 7d. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
PART I. ready APRIL 25, price 7d. 


The following will form some of the most attractive features of the 
early numbers of THE MAGAZINE OF ART: 


“THE GENERAL'S MNEAD-QUARTERS.” From the Picture by J. PETTIE, R.A., for 
the Royal Academy Exhibition, 

“TWO FAIR MAIDENS.” An Original Drawing on Wood by J. E. MILais, R.A. 

“IT MIGHT HAVE_BEEN.” 
JOPLING. drawn on Wood by the Artist. 

“FROM STONE TO LIFE.” From the Statue by W. CALDER ManrsuaLt, R.A. 

“CONVOCATION.” From the Picture for the Royal Academy, by H. STacy MaRKs, 


BIOGRAPH OF 
SIR FRANCIS GRANT, P.R.A. 
F. LEIGHTON, R.A. 
E. M. WARD, R.A. 
bi, Portraits and Copies of some of po AY most characteristic works, forming the first 
ree Papers of a Series—* Our Living Arti 
ARTISTS" HAUNTS: a Series of Papers on _ Sketching Grounds, illustrated by 
Original Drawings. 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION. Papers thereon, with Views of the Buildings and Illustra- 
tions of the most remarkable Exhibits. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY: a Series of Papers with “thumb-nail" Sketches of the mos 
mportant Pictures, 
cRr TIQUES ON THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 
MALF-HOURBS IN THE STUDIOS. 
ART NOTABILIA. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
TAPERS by R. H. Sopen Suita, M.A. 
J. HUNGERFORD POLLEN, M.A. 
Professor A. H. Cuurcn, M.A. 
Professor J. O. WesTwoop, M.A, 
Professor P. DELAMOTTE. 
The late Mrs. BURY PALLISER. 
H. ScnvutTz WILson. 
Henry BLACKBURN. 
WALTER TREGELLAS. 
SypNey Hopces. 
A. H. WESTLAKE, &c. &c. &e. 


-B.—Full Prospectuses now ready at all Booksellers’, or post free from the 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Just published, 1s. ; mounted in case, 3s. 


TRE’ ATY of SAN STEFANO.—STANFORD’S MAP of 
TH-EASTERN EUROPE and ARMENIA, Muaratiog the TREATY of SAN 
STEFANO} the New Limits of Bulgaria, Servia, Rouman Montenegro, &c. ; and the 
Ac uisitions of Russia. Scale, about 50 miles to an inch ; size size 22 inches by 17}. 
London : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Just published, 3s. 6d. ; folded in case, 4s.; mounted in case, 5s. 6d. 


PRE: ATY of SAN STEFANO.— MAP of TURKEY in 


EUROPE, coloured to indicate the Boundaries of Servia, Monten Bosnia, and 
Albania, Bulgaria, Wallachia, and Moldavia; with the Russian and 
Austrian Territory as far as Od and Vienna ; alse the Turkish Coas e Black Sea, 


Constantinople, the Dardanelles, Greece, and the Archipelago, the Ionian Islands, Candia, &c. 
—the whole forming a clear and distinct Map of the Seat of War and surrounding Countries. 
‘The Boundaries according to the Treaty of San Stefano marked in red. By J. ARROWSMITH. 
Scale, 40 miles to an inch ; size, 26 inches by 22. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
Just published, in sheet, 3s. 6d. ; folded in case, 4s. ; mounted in case, 5s. 6d. 


TPREATY of SAN STEFANO.— STANFORD'S LARGE 
SCALE MAP of the SEAT of WAR in ASTA, jadinfing Erzerum, Trebizond, V: 
Bayazid. Batoum, ray Tiflis, Erivan, &c.; with undary, according to the Treaty of 
San Stefano, marked . and showing the Territory annexed by Russia. Scale, 16 miles to 
aninch; withan calasged Map of the Environs of Kars on the scale of 1 inch to a mile. oe 


2 inches by 20. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
Fifth Edition, pp. 1,100, half bound, 18s. 
NSEND’S MANUAL of DATES. Entirely 


FREDERICK anu, Editor of “ The Statesm "s Year Book.” 
pw. 4. of the most important Facts and Events in the History of the — 


Warse & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


THE CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
Crown 8vo. with Steel Leper of the English and acre Commanders, 
cloth gilt. 38. 6d. (post free 4s. 
(PHueE PENINSULAR WAR, and WELLINGTON'S CAM- 


PAIGNS in FRANCE and BELGIUM. With Ly M and Plans. By H.R. 
C1.1NTON, M.A., F.R.H.S.. Instructor of Candidates for ‘Army Kusminetions, Author of 
~ A Compendium of English History.” 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


A NEW EDITION OF PRATT'S FLOWERING PLANTS, 
To be Completed in Twelve Monthly Divisions. 
Royal &vo. stiff wrapper, 5s. the First Division of 
ANNE PRATT’S FLOWERING PLANTS of GREAT 


BRITAIN,  naiading the FERNS, SEDGES, and GRASSES. 28 pages 
of Plates, printed in Colours, embodying 160 subjects. 


A Specimen Copy can be seen at any Bookseller's. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Now ready, Cheap Edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Nt UTRITION in HEALTH end | DISEASE: a Contribution 
J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


Thirteenth Edition. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 
induced by it. By M.D. 


London: H. RexsHaw, 356 Strand. 


A 


Just NEW EDITION, WITH 
th Thousand, Is. 6d.; post free, 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS ‘QUACKERY. 
By “ Derecror,” reprinted from the “ M 
see how the work well. 
Public Opinion. , 
London : 


Medical Cireular.” 
= advise the lie to purchase these * Reve- 
ing tribe of sham Pa Fwy pilloried and their doings 


Barua & Co., King William Street, Strand, 


From the Picture in the Dudley Gallery by Lovrsy | 


NEW WORKS. 


JOHN-A-DREAMS. 
A Tale. 
Page. It is a kind of history. 


Sly. Well, we'll see’t. Come, madam wife, sit by my side, 
And let the world slip: we shall ne'er be younger. 


Second Edition, crown §vo. cloth, 63. 


| MARMORNE. The Story is tuld by ApvotpHus SeGRavr, the 


Youngest of Three Brothers. 


Crown &vo. cloth, 7s. 6d 


| GUILTY or NOT GUILTY? By Major-Gen. W. G. Hamtey, 


late of the Royal Engineers. 


Fep. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
PETRARCH. By Henry Reeve, C.B. Being the Fourth 


Volume of “ Foreign Classics for English Readers.” Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Third Edition. post 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 9s. 


THE STORY of MY LIFE. By the late Colonel Mranows 


Tay_or, Author of “ Confessions of a Thug,” &c. Edited by his DactGHTER. With a 
Preface by Wenny Reeve, C.B. 


Fep. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THUCYDIDES. By the Rev. W. Lucas Cottrys. 


New Volume of * Ancient Classics for English Readers.” 


Being the 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MARCUS WARD & CO.’S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPORTANT WORK FOR STUDENTS OF ART NEEDLEWORK. 
ART EMBROIDERY: a Treatise on the Revived Practice of 


rative Needlework. By M.S. Lockwoop and E. a Royal dtu. with 19 
Plates in Colours, from Designs by Thomas Crane, cloth, 2 


“ The nineteen plates in colour-printing testify to the taste 8 ability of their designer, Mr. 
Thomas Crane We consider the treatise a most useful work, introducing sound prin- 
ciples into the art of decorative needlework, and giving the necessary practical hints for 
carrying them out.”"—Que 

Systematic and *—Daily News. 

“ Lays down some excellent maxims." —Saturday Review. 


TOPO: a Tale about English Children in Italy. Pe 
Square &vo. with 44 Illustrations by Kate Greenaway, cl extra, 


“ The get-up of * Topo’ is perfect, and we cannot imagine a more appropriate present for a 
child than this tasteful little volume, with its artistic cover, pleasant reading, and graceful 
little pictures.” — Examiner. 


HEROES of SOUTH AFRICAN DISCOVERY. By 


N. D'Anvers, Author of “ Heroes of North African Discovery.” 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, cloth extra, 5s. [Just published. 


This Volume contains an Account of Mr. STANLEY's Recent Travels, and a Map 
showing his latest Discoveries. 


“ A most reliable and attractive work.""—Court Journal. 


Complete Catalogue of Publications post free on application, 


MARCUS WARD & CO., LONDON AND BELFAST. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED, OF VOL. I. NOW READY. 


Vol. I. Fourth Edition, Revised, 8vo. 18s. ; Vol. II. Third Edition, Revised, 16s. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS: 


A New Translation, with Introductions and Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory. 


By the Rev. J. J. STEWART PEROWNE, D.D. 
Canon Residentiary of Llandaff and Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 


CAMBRIDGE; DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


WORKS BY REV. DR. HANNA, 
Author of “ The Last Day of Our Lord’s Passion.” 


6 vols, extra fep. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 30s. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 


Also, separate volumes, cloth extra, gilt edges, each 5s. 


THE PASSION WEEK. 


Fifth Thousand. 


THE LAST DAY OF OUR LORD’S 
PASSION. 
Twenty-second Edition. 
| THE FORTY DAYS AFTER THE 
RESURRECTION. 


Fifth Edition. 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS. 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
Now ready, 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 


A LEGACY; being the Life and Remains of 


JouN MARTIN, Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the Author 
of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


THE HAZARD of the DIE. By Mrs. Arrrep 


W. Hunt, Author of “ Thornicroft’s Model,” &c. 3 vols. 


VIVA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 


“Mignon,” “ Dolores,” &c. £2cond Edition, 3 vols. 
’ “* Viva’ will take its stand as one of the most delightful, interesting, and exciting works of 
fiction of the day, adding additional laurels to the author's well-earned reputation. The char- 
acters are life-like portraits, and the 1 Y fascinating charm of a polishe 
style and a luxuriant imagination.” —Court Journal. 


THIRD EDITION of RUBY GREY. By 


W. Hepwortu Dixon. 3 vols. 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. 


MoLeswonrtH (ENNIS GrRaHAM), Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock.” 3 vols. 


“ Were we to classify this work we should give it a place by the side of Miss Edgeworth’s and 
Miss Austen's best novels modernized."—Court Jouraul. 


: A MADDENING BLOW. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 


Fraser, Author of ‘A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 


“* A decidedly remarkable novel, so full of fresh and varied interest, and so piquant, that no 
reader will willingly lay it down unfinished.” — Mourning Lost. 


MADGE. By Lady Durrus-Harpy. 3 vols. 


“ A charming and powerful story.”"—Morning Post. 


BOTH IN THE WRONG. By Mrs. Jonny 


Kent Spenper, Author of “ Mark Eylmer’s Revenge,” &c. 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 


TURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Just published, 8vo. pp. 106, cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper wrapper, 1s. 6d. 


A NOTE on Mr. GLADSTONE’S “ THE 


PEACE to COME,” By Scorvs. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 
Next week, Second Edition, large crown 8vo. with Illustrations by Edward Giberne, 12s. 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. 


By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORE. 
Next week, Third Edition, 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Maps, 30s. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


SECOND EDITION, this day. 


ON the FRONTIER: Reminiscences of Wild 


Sport, Personal Adventures, and Strange Scenes. By Major J. S. CaMPIon. 
Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 1és. 


THE HISTORY of FURNITURE: Researches 


and Notes on Objects of Art which form Articles of Furniture, or would be 
interesting to Collectors. By ALBENT JACQUEMART. Translated from the 
French, and Edited by Mrs. Bury PALuiskr. Imperial 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 31s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, in the press. 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL for 


COOKERY. Containing Lessons on Cookery, forming the Course of Instruc- 
tion in the School. With List of Utensils necessary, and Lessons on Cleaning 
Utensils, Compiled by R.0.C. Large crown 8vo. 88, 


NEW NOVELS, 
MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
This day, 3 vols, 


IS HE POPENJOY? 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


HONOUR’S WORTH; or, the Cost of a Vow. 


By Mera Onrep, Author of “ A Long Time Ago,” &c, 2 vols. 


ON the BANKS of the DELAWARE: a Tale. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Chateau de Vésinet,” &c. 2 vols. 


THE HISTORY of MARGARET NORTON. 


By A CoNTEMPORARY. 3 vols. 


193 PICCADILLY. 


XUM 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIstT. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the 


German of Professor Max Duncker by Evetyn Axsort, M.A., of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


LONDON in the JACOBITE TIMES. 


By Dr. Doras, F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 303. 


MEMOIRS of MADAME de STAAL 


(Mdlle. de LAUNAY). From the Original, by Setrva Batucrsy. 
Demy 8vo. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S 


LIFE of PIUS the NINTH. 


price 26s. 


2 vols. 


CAPTAIN STANLEY’S 


ST. PETERSBURG to PLEVNA. With 
——— with the chief Russian Diplomatists, Generals, &c. 


THROUGH HOLLAND; or, Towns and 


Customs of the Dutch. By Cuartes W. Woop. Demy 8vo. with 
56 Illustrations, 12s. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE’S 


STUDIES in ENGLISH ART. Square 


crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE’S 


PASTORALS of FRANCE. Square crown 


8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIR of EARL SPENCER (Lord 


Attnorp). By the late Sir Denis Li Marcuanr. Bart. Demy 
8vo. 16s. 


THE LIFE of HENRY JOHN TEMPLE 
(Viscount PALMERSTON). With Selections from his Diaries and 
Correspondence. Demy 8vo. with 3 Portraits of Lord Palmerston. 
Vols. 1. and II. by Lord DaLiinG and Butwer, 30s.; Vol. IIL. Edited 
by the Hon. Evetyn Asuuty, M.P., 15s.; Vols. 1V. and V. by tlic 
Hon. EvELYN ASHLEY, M.P., 30s. 


THE DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. 


From the French of Henry Havarp, by AxntE Woop. New and 
Popular Edition, crown 8vo. with 10 Illustrations, 6s. 


THE MODERN COOK. By the late Cuarzs 


EtmEs FRANCATELLI, Maitre-d’hotel to Her Majesty. Containing 
1,500 Recipes and 60 Illustrations. svo. 12s. 


THE COOK’S GUIDE. By the Author of 


“The Modern Cook.” Containing 1,000 Recipes and 40 Illustratioms. 
12mo. 5s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
FORGET-ME-NOTS. By Jurra Kavanacn, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


KINGSDENE. By the Hon. Mrs. Feraerstox- 


HAUGH, Author of “ Kilcorran.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


A STRUGGLE for ROME. By Ferix Dany. 


From the German, by Li.y Wotrrsonyn. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“MY HEART’S in the HIGHLANDS.” 
— Author of “ The Sun-Maid,” “ Artiste,” &c. 3 vols. 


A NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


UNDER A CHARM, by E. Wernyer, Author 


} a ne and How he Won It,” will be ready in a few days, crown 
0. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HEN MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


STUDIES in SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. By’ 


J. Norman Lockyer, With 6 Photographic Illustrations of Spectra 


and numerous Engravings on Wood. 
*,* Vol. XXIII. of “ The International Scientific Series.” 


Post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


STUDIES in LITERATURE, 1789-1877. 


By Epwarp LL.D. 


2 vols. demy Svo. with Map and Portraits, cloth, 303. 
THE LUSIADS of CAMOENS, Portuguese Text, 
with Translation into English Verse, by J. J. AUBERTIN. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


MEDUSA. and other Poems. By Lady 


CHARLOITE ELLIOT. 


“ Full of fine thought, chaste fancy, and seldom fails in subtle terms of wpa rhythm.” 
Nonconsormist. 


2 vols. demy Svo. cloth, 30s. 


BURMA, PAST and PRESENT, with Personal 


of the Country. By Lieut.-General Fyrcue, C.S.1., 
late Chief Commissioner of British Burma. With Steel Portraits, Chromo- 
lithographs, Engravings on Wood, and Map. 


2 vols. large post Svo, cloth, 14s, 
LIFE in the MOFUSSIL ; or, Civilian Life in 
Lower Bengal. By an Ex-Civiman. 
‘Of juctrustive books about India, this of Ex-Civilian's is 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SERVIA. By Captain J. W. Gamater, R.N. 


“ Those who wish to obtain a clear insight into the past and present condition of Serva will 
ind Captain Gambier an excellent guide.” —Vaval and Military azette. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 6s. 


LETTERS from RUSSIA. By Field-Marshal 


Count Translated by Ropina 


“ We cannot remember when we have got more pleasure and instruction out of so small a 
Pa a reere peopertionstely grateful to the lady who has edited and translated it for English 
Spectator 


2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


JOHN WICLIF and his ENGLISH PRE- 


CURSORS. By Geruarp Vicror LecHLer. Translated from the German 
by Perer Lorimer, D.D., Author of “ John Knox.” 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


LIFE and LETTERS of JAMES HINTON. 


Edited by Hopkins. With an by Sir W. W. GuLt, Bart. 
and Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. J 


“ His biography harmonises well with his aaa them though - 
finite sympathy with the subject." 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


STUDIES in TENNYSON’S IDYLLS. By 


ELsDALE. 


“ The whole essay is pleasing. Its i ful 
le pleasing. sm is careful, intelligent, and discerning ; its style 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SALVATOR MUNDI; or, Is Christ the 


Saviour of all Men? By the Rev, SAMUEL Cox. 
“ We are bound to acknowledge the ability, the richness of textual resources, and the felicity 
ofl and il which mark these pages, as they do Mr. Cox’s writiugs generally.” 
Gu 


ardian. 
32mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


AT the COMMUNION TIME: a Manual for 


the HOLY COMMUNION. By the Rev. Canon R. H. Baynes, Editor of 
“* Home Songs for Quiet Hours.” With a Preface by the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Derry and RaPHor. 


*,* Can also be had bound in French morocco, 2s. 6d.; Persian morocco, 3s. ; 
calf or Turkey morocco, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE STORY of RELIGION in ENGLAND: 


a Book for Young Folk. By Brooke HERFORD. 
“ Athoroughly useful book for the young........ Fairly and impartially written.” 


Crown S8vo. cloth, 


THE ORDEAL of RICHARD FEVEREL: 


a History of Father and Son. By Grorce MEREDITH. 1 vol. with Frontis- 
Crown 8vo. 


BLUE ROSES; or, 


Marriage. By the Author of “Véra.” New and « Edition. 
Cheape' ion. With 


touching Bests A book written with true 


2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, 12s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 
Price One Shilling. 
Entirely devoted to Light and Entertaining Literature, 
eminently suited for Family Reading. 


The wearied man of business and the tired student cau take up “Tinsleys’” and find 
genuine recreation. 


TUE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE ON THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
Now ready, 6d. 


THE PATHS of HONOUR and of SHAME. 


6s. _ A FALLEN ANGEL: a New Novel. 
Helen Malinofska’s 


With Preface. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


PERAK and the MALAYS (“Sirong” and 


Kris"). By Major Frep. McNarr (late Royal Artillery). Colonial and 
Surveyor-General. Straits Settlements, late Officiating H.M. Chief Commissioner, Perak; 
Fellow of the Linnwan Society. xc. ; Associate, Institute Civil Engi neers. 1 vol. 8va 


with numerous Lilustrations and Maps, 21s. (Vow ready. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Lady Morgan, Miss Berry, Duchess of Marlborough, Harriet 
Martineau, Charlotte Bronti, Countess of Mrs. Inchbald, 


Madame d’ Arblay 
WOMEN of FASHION, ‘and Representative 
Women in Letters and Society. By H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 
Attic Salt, Regen Comycke Classicks, Classical Fun, 


o-Classical Fun, ‘Trouba 
FUN, Ancient and Modern. By Dr. Maurics 


Davies, Author of * Unorthodox London,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. [Now ready. 


Ghosts of the London Midnight. Saturday Night at the Cat. The London Rough, A Shady 
Industry, The Vampire Bride, Gaol Birds at Large, A Night with Thieves, &c. 


WONDERFUL LONDON ; its Lights and 


Shadows of Humour and Sadness. 1 vol. 8vo. with 12s, 


AMOURS of GREAT MEN. By Arperr 


D. VaNDAM, Author of “ An Every-day Heroine,” &c. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 


(Just ready. 
THISTLE-DOWN: a Book of Lyrics. by 
WILLIAM WINTER. 1 vol. crown 8vo. (Vow ready. 


EACH NUMBER COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
THE NEW SIXPENNY HUMOROUS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


MIRTH. Edited by Henry J. Byron, the 
Author of “Our Boys,” *“ Married in Haste,” “Cyril's Success,” &c. Is now ready at 
every Bookseller's and Railway Stall in the United Kingdom. 
The WORLD says: “ We welcome with extra warmth the new periodical, * Mirth,’ con- 
ducted by so genuine a humorist as Mr. H. J. Byron.’ 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


PRETTY POLLY: a Farce in Fyttes. By 


GEORGE MANVILLE Fens, Author of “ That Little Frenchman,” “ Ship Ahoy,” 


BEATRICE TYLDESLEY. By W.H. 
AINSWORTH, Author of “ The Tower of London,” &c. 3 vols. 

WRITTEN in FIRE. By Frorence Marryat, 
Author of “ Fighting the Air,” &c. 3 vols. 

INGERSTEIN HALL and CHADWICK 


RISE: a Story of the Thirty Years’ War. By JAMES ROUTLEDGE. 3 vols. 


SO YOUNG, MY LORD, AND TRUE. 


By CHARLES Qu tense 3 vols. 


LITTLEDALE: a New Novel. 


3 vols. 


STRAFFORD. By H. Barron Baker, Author 


of “ French Society from the Me to the Great Revolution,” &c. 3 pe 


A MATCH in the DARK. By Arruur 


SKETCHLEY (GEORGE RosE, M.A.), Author of “ The Brown Papers,” &c. 2 vols. 


TWO LOVES. By Mrs. C. Martix, Author 


of “ Petite’s Romance,” “Ethel Mildmay’s Follies,” &e. 3 vols. 


A LITTLE STEPSON. 


Marnyat, Author of “ Love's Conflict,” &c. 2 vols. 


CHILDREN of NATURE: a Story of Modern 


London. By the Earl of Desanrt, Author of “ Only a Woman's Love,” &c. 2 vols. 


IDA MILTON; or, To Be or Not To Be. 


By STEPHENSON. 3 vols. 


By Srsanvs. 


By Fiorence 


AN INNOCENT SINNER: a Psychological 


Romance. By Mapet COLLINS. 3 vols. 
3 vols. 


A YOUNG FLOWER’S HEART: a New 


Novel. 3 vols. 


THE LOVE THAT KILLS. By W. G. 


WILLs, fgther of “ The Wife’s Evidence,” the Fie of “ Charles the First,” “ Eugen 
Aram,” ne Shore,” &c. Illustrated Wrapper, (Now re ae 


GE N T L E and S IM P L E il Story. By FIG In preparation, and will shortly be published, uniform with the above, 2s 


MARGARET AGNES PauL, Author of “ Dorothy,” &c. 
8 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 


WORTH WAITING FOR: a New Novel. 


By J. Masrerman, Author of seme 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


HTING the AIR. By Miss FLORENCE 


my ge AT, sae of “Love's Conflict,” “ Woman against Woman,” “ Her Lord and 


iter,” 


A HARVEST of WILD OATS. By Miss 


FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


On April 15, price 3s. 6d. Part I, of 


BRAIN: 
A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF NEUROLOGY. 


EDITED BY 
J. C. BUCKNILL, M.D., F.R.S. 
J. CRICHTON-BROWNE, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
D. FERRIER, M.D., F.R.S., and 
J. HUGHLINGS-J ACKSON, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


CONTENTS : 
ORIGINAL ARTICLES, 
On the Symptom-Significance of Different States of the Pupil. 
Hutchinson, F.R.C.S. 
Motor- Feelings and the Muscular Sense. By George Henry Lewes. 
On the Role of the Dura Mater and its Nerves in Cerevral Traumatism. By 
H. Duret. 
On some Symptoms of Organic Brain Disease. By W. R. Gowtrs, M.D. 
On Brain Forcing. By B. T. Clifford Allbutt, M.D. 
On the Comparative Structure of the Cortex Cerebri. By Pevan Lewis, F.R.M.S, 
On Skull Mapping. By Crochley Clapham, L.R.C.P. Lond. 
Cc CAL DIGESTS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
tudes Expérimentzales sur les Traumatismes Cérébraux, Thése pour le Doctorat 
en Médecine. H. Duret, By David Ferrier, M.D. 
Bateman on Darwinism, &c. By J, C. Buckuill, M.D. 
CLINICAL CASES, 
Cases of Cerebral Tumour. Symptoms Simulating Hysteria. By A. Hughes 
Bennett, M.D. 
Two Cases of Lead Palsy. By T. Buzzard, M.D. 
Cases of Cerebral Excitement Treated by Mustard Baths. By A. R. Urquhart, 
M.D. 


ABSTRACTS OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


By Jonathan 


MR. WALLACE’S NEW BOOK. 


(TROPICAL NATURE; and other Essays. 


By ALFRED RussEL WALLACE, Author of “ The Malay Archipelago,” &¢ 
8vo. 12s, (Next week, 


EIGHTH THOUSAND, now ready. 


CANON FARRAR’S “ETERNAL HOPE.” 


Five Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey, in 1877. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HILOCHRISTUS: Memoirs of a Disciple 
P 
of the Lord. 8vo. 12s. 


“It has dramatic power of no mean order, and the style is that of a 
master........ Of extraordinary talent and of originality bordering upon 
genius.”— Examiner. 

* The literary skill and subdued eloquence are great. The work is no 
unworthy companion to ‘ Ecce Homo.’ ”’—JBritish Quarterly Review. 


NEW NOVEL, 


BENEDICTA. By Mrs. Atrrep 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


“ * Benedicta’ is altogether a fine and poetical conception, brought ont 
with a feminine grace and delicacy of feeling, as well as a vigour of touch, 
that are far from common in fiction.”—Scotsman. 

“The story is full of vigorous conception and clever dialogue. It is 
written with fine moral insight, and is in every respect very clever and full 
of promise.” —British Quarterly. 


‘THE PRESENT TRIAL of FAITH: 


Sermons. By Canon VAUGHAN, of Leicester. Crown 8vo. 9s, [TZhis day. 


DEAN CHURCH’S NEW VOLUME. 


HUMAN LIFE and its CONDITIONS. 


Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, 1876-78. With Three 
Ordination Sermons. By the Very Rev. the Dean of Sr. Pavt’s. Crown 
8vo. 63. [Next week. 


WokdD for WORD from HORACE.~ 


The ODES Literally Versified. By W.T.THoRNTON,C.B. Crown 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. {This day. 


[NSANITY in ANCIENT and MODERN 


LIFE. With Chapters on its Prevention. By D. Hack TukE, M.D. Crown 
8vo. pI 6s. (This day. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR W. K. CLIFFORD, F.R.S. 


K,LEMENTS of DYNAMIC: an Introduc- 


tion to the Study of Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid Bodies. By W. K. 
CuirrorD, F.R.S., Professor of Applied Mathematics and Mechanics at 
University College, London, Part I. crown 8vo. (immediately, 


LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION. 


X ENOPHON’S HELLENICS. Books I. 
and II, Edited, with Notes, Critical and Explanatory, Analysis, Indices, 
and Maps, by H. Haitsrone, B.A. Fep. 8vo, 4s. 6d. [This day, 


GCIENCE LECTURES at SOUTH KEN- 


SINGTON. Vol.I. By Professors Strokes, KENNEDY, F. CAREY 
Foster, Captain ABNEY, F. J. BRAMWELL, H. C. Sonsy, J. T. Borromury, 
and 8. H. Vines. Crown 8vo. 6s. (This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & (0. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW for April. 


[On Wednesday next. 
. SIR ERSKINE MAY’S DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE. 
. BARRY CORNWALL’'S LIFE AND POEMS, 
. SCEPTICISM IN GEOLOGY. 
THREE SCOTTISH TEACHERS, 
. BROWNING’S AGAMEMNON AND CAMPBELL’S TRACHINIZE. 
THE AGE OF BRONZE. 
. A NOBLE QUEEN. 
THE NAVAL STRENGTH OF ENGLAND. 
. TORRENS’ MEMOIRS OF LORD MELBOURNE. 
. THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE OF THE EAST. 


HISTOR YofENGLANDinthe EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. Vols. I. & II. 1700-1760. 8vo. 
price 36s. 


A VOYAGE in the SUNBEAM; or, Our 


Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. By Mrs. Brassey. With 7 Maps 
and Charts, 9 Full-page Illustrations and 109 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s, 


ILLYRIAN LETTERS; Correspondence from 


Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, Albania, Dalmatia, and Slavonia, during 
the year 1877. By ARTHUR J. EVANS, B.A. F.S.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PIUS IX. By the late J. F. Macurre, M.P. 


New Edition brought down to the Accession of Leo XIII. by the Right Rev. 
Monsignore Patrerson. Crown 8vo. Portraits, 63, (On Tuesday next. 


A Popular Edition, in fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. is just ready. 


GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING, his 


Life and his Works. By HELEN ZrmMERN, Author of “ Arthur Sehopenhauer. 
his Life and his Philosophy.” Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“ Her two biographies are eminently readable books.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


LIFE of Sir MARTIN FROBISHER, Knt. 


containing a Narrative of the Spanish Armada. By the Rev. Frank JoNEs, 
B.A. With Portrait, 3 Maps and Facsimile. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HISTORY of the LIFE and REIGN of 


RICHARD III. To which is added the Story of PERKIN WARBECK. By 
JAMES GAIRDNER. Crown 8vo. with Portrait and Map. (na Sew days. 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 


EUROPE inthe TIME of CALVIN. _ By the Rev. J. H. MERLE D’AUBIGNE, 
D.D. Translated by W. L. R. Cares. Vow. VITI. with 2 Facsimiles, 8vo. 21s. 
The Work complete, in Eight Volumes, price £6 12s. 


Dean MERIVALE’S GENERAL HISTORY 


of ROME from the Foundation of the City to the Fall of Augustulus, 
B.C. 753—a.D. 476. With Five Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


JAMES MILL’S ANALYSIS of the PHE- 


NOMENA of the HUMAN MIND, annotated by A, Barn, A. FinpLater, 
G. Grove, and Jonn Stuart MILL. Second Edition, 2 vols, 8yo. 28s. 


The SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By Joun 


Srvant Mitt. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s, 


CARTHAGE and the CARTHAGINIANS 


By R. Bosworrs SmitH, M.A, Crown 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations. 


(In the press. 
The ROMAN FORUM: a _ Topographical 


Study. By F. M. Nicnots, M.A. F.S.A. formerly Fellow of Wadham College, 
Oxferd. With Maps, Plans and Woodcuts. 8vo. 15s. 


KELLER’S LAKE DWELLINGS of 


SWITZERLAND, and other Parts of Europe. Translated by J. E. Lex, F.S.A. 


New Edition, enlarged, 2 vols. royal 8vo. with many Llustrations, 42s. 


The RESOURCESof MODERN COUNTRIES; 


Essays towards an Estimate of the Economic Position of Nations and British 
Trade Prospects, By ALEXANDER JOHNSTONE WITSON. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


PAYEN’S INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. 


Edited and supplemented with Chapters on the Ch 'y of the Metals, &c. 
by B. H. Pau, Ph.D. Pp. 996, with 698 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 42s. 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for 


GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PERSONS. Translated by E. 
ATKINSON, Ph.D. F.C.S. With 2 Plates and 429 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. Translated by EB. ATKINSON, Ph.D. 
F.C.S. With 4 Plates and 758 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. lés. 


The LIFE of MOZART. Translated from 


the German Work of Dr. Lupwia Nout by Lady WatLace. With Por- 
traits of Mozart and his Sister. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S LIST. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY, BY PERMISSION OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


NARRATIVE of a VOYAGE to the POLAR SEA during 1875-76, in H.M.’s 


ae ALERT and DISCOVERY. By Captain Sir G. S. NARES, R.N., K.C.B., F.R.S., Commander of the Expedition. With Notes on the 
Natural History, Fdited by Captain H. W. FEILDEN, R.A., F.G.S., Naturalist to the Expedition. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Woodcut 
Illustrations and Photographs from Negatives taken by Members of the Expedition, Maps, &c., about 42s. 


MR. H. M. STANLEY’S “THROUGH the DARK CONTINENT” : the Sources of 


the Nile; Around the Great Lakes, and Down the Congo; will be ready for publication, it is hoped,in May. It will contain 9 Maps, about 150 
Illustrations, and 2 Portraits of the Author. The Illustrations are from Photographs taken by Mr. Stanley on Rouch’s Dry Plates and from his 
Sketches, the latter often made from the Camera Picture. The work will be in 2 demy 8vo. vols. cloth extra, 42s. 


It is being Translated in France, Germany, Hungary, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Italy, and other countries, and Authorized Editions will be 
issued in America and Canada. 


THE SECOND VOLUME of GUIZOT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND (1509-1685). 


Translated by MOY THOMAS. Super royal 8vo. over 600 pp. with many Illustrations by the best Artists, cloth extra, gilt top, 24s. 
Vol. I. is ready, and Vol. III., completing the Work, is in preparation. (Vow ready. 


NOW READY, THE FIFTH EDITION OF 


NEW IRELAND. By A. M. Sutttvan, M.P. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 30s. 
IN MY INDIAN GARDEN. By Put. Rosiysoy. With Preface by Epwiy Arnoxp. 


M.A., C.S.L, F.R.G.S., &c. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 
The S¢ SOTSMAN, April 5.—“ Metre pany little book is ‘ In my Indian Garden’ in which an Anglo-Indian sketches, with a delicacy, grace, and humour that are 
nn flagging and irresistible, some aspects of out-door life in India...... As an observer of natural history he is scarcely inferior to Gilbert White, while he has a capacity 
for recoguisi: and tienes y a subject that was denied to the dear old recluse of Selborne........ The literary charm of the book will be 
apparent to BULL.—* It is a rare pleasure to come across anything so fresh and brilliant.” 


NOW READY, A SECOND EDITION OF 


A PRISONER of WAR in RUSSIA. By Colonel Witiiam Jesse Coorr, Imperial 


Ottoman Gendarmerie. This Work describes Colonel Coope’s experiences with the Turks, and his Cowardly Treatment by the Sandie, 
“ That he was ill-used, most shamefully and cruelly ill-used, by the Russians is certain.” —Saturday Review. 


NOTICE.—NEARLY READY. 


TO the ARCTIC REGIONS and BACK in SIX WEEKS. By Captain A. W. M. 


CLARKE KENNEDY. Demy 8vo. with Map, cloth extra, about 16s. 
NOTICE.—_NOW READY. 


ALPINE ASCENTS and ADVENTURES ; or, Rock and Snow Sketches. By 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON, Member of the Alpine Club, Author of “ Studies aa Seen” &c. Small post 8vo. with 2 Illustrations by Marcus 
Stone, A.R.A., and Edward Whymper, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 
“* The narretive of a series of daring exploits amongst thé mountains of Switzerland.”—Court Journal. 


THE ART of READING ALOUD, in Pulpit, Lecture Room, or Private Reunions. 


With a Perfect System of Economy of Lung Power, on just principles, for Acquiring Ease in Delivery pa a thorough Command of the Voice. 
By GEORGE VANDENHOFF, M.A., Author of “The Art of Elocution,”’ “ The Clerical Assistant,” “The Ladies’ Reader,” &c. Small posi 


&vo. cloth extra, 6s. [Now ready. 
VOL. IL. of a HISTORY of IRELAND. By Sraypisn O’Grapy. The Heroic Period. 
8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 


VICTOR HUGO'S HISTORY of a CRIME—First and Second Days—is now at all 


the Libraries, in 2 vols. The 2 vols. completing the Work will be ready shortly. 
NOW READY, THE SECOND ANNUAL ISSUE OF 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK to the PRINCIPAL SCHOOLS of ENGLAND, 


Corrected to March 1878: a Handy Guide for the Use of all interested in Education. Edited by CHARLES EYRE PASCOE. Crown pen 
cloth extra, 5s, 6d. 


THE BOOKS of 1877: the English Catalogue of Books for 1877, containing a 


Complete List of all the Books published in Great Britain and Ireland in the Ye ar 1877, with their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers Names. Also, of 
the Principal Books published in the United States of America. With the Aatiian, of an Index to Subjects. Royal 8vo. 5s. [Now ready. 
“ We are always glad to have the English Catalogue of Books.. .-It is quite indispensable.” —Atheneum, 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 


AT the ALTAR. By E. Wervyer. Translated from the German by Mrs. Parker. 


8 vols. 
A FRENCH HEIRESS in HER OWN CHATEAU. By the Author of “One 
Only.” Demy 8vo. with 6 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. [Now ready. 


LIKE DIAN’S KISS. By “ Riva,” Author of “ Vivienne.” 3 vols. 
THROUGH MY SPECTACLES. By “ Proavia.” 3 vols. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE, of April 8, says: y Spectacles’ attraction of povelty. 
...++.The Author possesses powers of a high order...... She writes duely ont iz unusually good English, and is, in short, no ordinary novel writer.” 


AS SILVER IS TRIED. By M. E. Kernope. 3 vois. 31s. 6d. —" 


Now ready, No. XXVIII. Vol. III. 4to. in Wrapper, 1s. 6d. 


MEN of MARK, for APRIL, contains Three Permanent Cabinet-size Photographs, 
specially taken from Life (for this Work only), by Lock & Whitfield, of 
Right Hon. Viscount CARDWELL—The Bishop of LLANDAFF—EDWARD MATTHEW WARD, Esq., R.A. 
With Biographical Notices by THOMSON COOPER, F.S.A. 


ST. NICHOLAS, for APRIL, is now ready, 1s. With about 50 Illustrations; Tales, 


Poems, Riddles, &c. English readers who heve not yet seen this American Magazine can have no idea of the great variety and Reunie of its 
pe sl Iti = sdited y all who have seen it that no English Magaziné is equal to it. Miss ALcorr’s New Story, UNDER THE LILACS, is 
contin in this Num 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODB & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, April 13, 1878, 
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